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Canadiaii  Pacific 

WHV  FARM  on  higfa-pricad,  wornont  lands  whan  Um  richMt,  virgin  loU 
is  awaiting  you  ia  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the  gnat  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Western  Canada.  In  manr  parts  of  other  districU  you  have  to  spend 
M  much  noney  to  fertiUse  an  acre  of  your  tana  as  a  frash,  rich  vir^  acre 
wiU  coat  you  in  Western  Canada.  The  first  prise  of  $1,000  for  the  best  wheal 
iu  the  worid  was  awarded  to  a  Western  Canada  fanner  at  the  Ntw  York 
Land  Show— ferners  on  our  k>w-priced  huxis  won  first,  second  and  third  prises 
for  wheat  in  competition  with  the  world. 

Go  where  you  too  can  prosper,  where  jrou  will  find  perfe.Tt  hwdth,  where  you 
can  earn  a  farm  and  a  home  in  a  few  years'  tiope— many  famera  have  paid 
for  their  farms  with  one  crop— where  it  does  not  take  a  lifetime  of  drudgery 
to  make  a  competence  and  where  energetic  eilDrts  bring  riches  quickly. 

NoB-Lrritfable  ImA  Fron  SI  1  to  110  n  Aoe. 
Tea  Yean  fai  wiiicii  to  Piqr. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  offims  you  the  finest  irr%able  and 
nooHrrigable  land  aloi«  iU  lines  at  low  figures,  and  on  kmg  terms  of  payment- 
lands  adapted  to  grain  growing,  to  poultry  raising,  dairying,  mixed  bnaiag,  and 
to  cattle,  hog,  sheep  and  horse  raising— in  the  Prairie  Provinces  oTMaaitcba, 
fiHkatchewan  and  Alberta.  Decide  what  kind  of  farmii»  you  want  to  foUow  and 
let  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  put  yon  on  the  road  to  fortune.  MagiMcent  soU 
good  climate,  good  markets,  excellent  schools,  good  government,  all  are  await- 
ing you  in  Western  Canada,  and  a  great  Railway  Company  whoee  interest  is  to 
help  you  to  succeed,  is  offering  you  the  pick  of  the  best.  The  best  land  is  being 
taken  first.  Don't  wait.  Our  iUustrated  " Hand-books  of  Informatfcm*:  leganling 
Mamtoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Irrigation  Fannfaig  are  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. These  cootam  more  specific  infbrmaUon  than  does  this  booklet.  Write  and 
investigate  this  great  proposition  to-day.  Address 


I.  8.  DBHNIS, 


••  dM  PiMldwi, 


PadAs  Ibdwaj. 


DBPARTMDiT  OF  NAUJR/L  RBS0OtGB& 
CALGARI  ALBERTA. 
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The  Western  Provi 
of  Canada 


Foreword 


"  The  nineteenth  centiir.v  bclonnpd  to  the  United  States— the  twen- 
tieth belongs  to  Canada."  Thus  spoke  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in 
America  several  years  ago.  Canada  is  a  country  of  great  distances  Ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  more  tlian  equal  in  size  to  the 
United  States,  and,  in  fact,  covers  over  3,745,000  square  miles,  one- 
twelfth  of  the  laad  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  ocean  to  ocean 
through  Canadian  territory,  first  disclosed  the  real  capabilities  of  the 
Westrrn  plains,  and  the  favorable  nature  of  their  climate.  Times  and  the 
course  r.f  events  have  widened  the  scope  of  that  disclosure,  and  opened  a 
wheat  field  having  a  productive  power  equal  to  a  world  supply.  This  was 
a  discovery  of  positive  fact  that  compelled  attention  and  dissipated  doubt 
and  the  stream  of  settlement  immediately  began  to  flow.  Since  then  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  Western  Canada,  with  its  tremendous  dimen- 
mons.  Its  wealth  of  resources  and  the  strength  of  its  material  mights,  pre- 
sents to  the  homeseeker  the  one  great  opportunity  of  this  age. 

The  potential  wealth  in  the  rich  soil  of  Western  Canada  has  attracted 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  men  and  women  tired  of  the  impoverished 
suiToundings  which  are  the  unfortunate  complement  of  many  of  the 
populous  centres  of  modern  civilization,  and  anxious,  whiK-  there  is  yet 
time,  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  families  a  share  of  the  prosperity 
which  the  boundless  West  holds  in  store  for  those  who  seek  it.  And  they 
have  not  come  in  vain,  for  to  every  willing  worker  Western  Canada  has 
given  freely  and  abundantly.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  rapidity 
of  settlement,  the  West  is  but  yet  upo.i  the  fringe  of  greater  things,  and  out- 
of  Its  170,000,000  acres  of  wheat  land,  only  about  10,000,000  were  under 
cultivation  to  wheat  in  1911. 

Western  Canada  is  now  a  long  way  beyond  the  experimental  stage 
It  IS  a  country  thpt  has  been  tried  by  the  most  exacting  test  to  whi-'h  a  new 
country  can  be  put,  and  has  come  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  settlers  who  are  so  rapidly  peopling 
the  great  West  of  Canada,  and  making  their  homes  there,  are  destined  to 
be  the  wheat  producera  for  the  British  Empire. 
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PART    I. 

HISTORICAL 


•  Un*.  rountrim  Anrf  «>pri»»»<^  . »•. .  -.    ""'i"""/ 


.  ►«  b«.v«.  talc.,,  riven,.  rr.*k.  and  mund,  lyin,  within  the  vmrum-^  of  the 
*r^,  ...mmonly  cllH  Hud«,n'.  «r«it,.»  with  one  limitation.  mTexcept 
■iiBjorta  of  any  other  Chri-tiun  prince  or  atatp. "  J       , » r  oy  ine 

„f  m''T  '/!!i  "'""^'^  "'**''  '^''  '^'"'»'""'^  "f  Cannda.  thn  Fur  Trader, 
of  Montreal  be^an  to  extend  their  trade  .„dj,uild  fort,  throuKhouTtb™ 

dttlnT*^ JZe^'ii^  '^'^'^  -^  ^^^  °^  ^'^■^  ^-^  — «i  to  the* 

It  h Jl".  n '*'  """,  ""•*'^'»  B«y  Co-npany  left  the  ,hore  of  the  Ray,  which 
it  ha^l  lenanous ly  huwj,^  for  a  century,  and  ere-ied  in  the  Saskat  hewan 
dmtnct  ,ta  fir«,  i„h„c;  pont  at  Ct,n.be,land  Houne.  w.thin  a  "w  hundr^ 

«rad.-ni,  had  .  ,,lt.     About  the  year  l.SOO  the  competition  of  th.  fur  ira.Jeni 
bee.  ne  no  fierce  that  M.e  strife  a,  tunes  roache.1  the  point  of  l.lcied 
and  the  eom,,an.e»  bo^an    to  f..!  that  ruin  would  J^r,  overtake  them 

Hud«3„  8  Bay  Company,  a.  early  as  1S02.  waa  planning  to  brioR  a  rolonv  of 
hH  Ihghland  countryt.,en  to  settle  at  the  aouth  end  of  Uke  Winn?,ig 

^^,  iu  '  ,"'  "?"'""' '°  '^'  ^"  ^^-^t  •'^^t  the  Scottish  HebricleT^y 
8h.p  u,  1811.  and  reached  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Uav.     After  a  ^^in^ 

JlJd  mv  r      K       ?    •  ;»  '^''^'  '"^^^  ^^^  "'te.  on  the  bank-  of  the 

Red  R  v.r  where  t  he  e.ty  of  Winnipeg  now  atanda.  This  -eonlinglv 
the  natal  day  of  the  Selkirk  Colony.  conungiy 

POUTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

In  the  yoir  1835  a  government  was  organized  for  the  Red  River 
-•ttlement.  and  a  number  of  the  lemling  nettle^and  more  noLle  pe^^iL 
wetj  «ele^e.l  by  the  Hudson',  Bav  Company  and  made  into  theTo3 

'  Itl         T  •  '!?  '°  '^"  ^"""^y  Mountain,,  practically  no  settlers  dweU 
apart  from  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  CompPay 

n»„J"J^"K''".K'''"u*^'"''"*  ^'^  "'^"'"^  *'t^  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
ZuM  "^  i      rJ"''  °^  '^*  ""^  *''*"  administered  by  that  concern 

should  pass  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  of  Can  Ja.     The  Hon. 

nomin^  2'i  K°"»f"r^''"  "PP^"''^    Lieutenant-Governor,  and   a  councU 

^Z,!^      7  ^^*  ^""''*'"*=  y*"  **•«  P™^"«*  of  Manitoba  waa 

formed,  and  a  government  for  that  province  was  ot^mixed  in  1871    The 
-WDammg  portten  of  the  area  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
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0,I.»^i!"'  "'i  "I*  u"T!'^  M""nti,in.  »  situaled  the  province  of  Brjfbh 
Cnl,  nhm.  which  ha.1  been  «  BritW,  n.lony  ,„,  lo  the  tin.o  ..f  CanttZn 
a.nfe.I..raf  ,on  The  only  important  ,«r,  of  th»  a  J  L  Vnn"o  Z 
I-lan.l.  „d  ,n  IM.H,  ,hi.  bland  ha.1  Inn-n  ^ran.cl  ,o  the  H udl. "  " 
Com,«»,v  for  a  ton-year  ,H.ri«l.  It  wa..  however.  con.idortHl  adv^hi"  rUt 
tin.  oo,„„,  Hhou  I  be  added  to  the  Conf^eration.  and  i„  is7i^u.^„Ji 
men  ««- en.erHl  ,nto  Mween  the  tw„  eountrin.  by  whirh  Hri.i.h  CoW 
b.a  ,om«l  the  D«,„,„,on  on  the  oond.l ion  tluu  „  ruilwav  should  Ik- I  t 
w,th.n  ten  yean.  ...  unite  the  territory  with  K,«,Prn  Cana.la  Con.  o 
t.on  work  u,K.„  thi.  railway  wa.  eonm.enoe<l  «.n.e  vea™  afterwln  / 
«.d  waa  duly  brought  to  completion  an.l  now  form,  the  main  por,l„  j 
the  Canadian  I'ur.fic  Railway,  the  "All  Ued  lloutc." 

THE  SOILS  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 

lh.,^r!I!"'"^*"'''«^'"  ''^^^""•'"••'^W-  puin,  to  oxplain  the  conditions 

or  fe  !d.ty  or  exton,  m  any  other  country.  In  the  report  of  the  Ceo- 
logical  .Survey  Depurtmenl  for  lUOrt.  Mr.  U.  Chalmers.  i„  reporting  the 
reaulta  of  h.s  work  .luring  the  sun.mer  of  the  year,  which  inch.,  ed  a  ',„dy 
of  the  8.rfHce  ^,.,S,v  ..f  the  prairiea,  refers  to  the  subject.  The  follow 2 
u  an  extract  of  t'lis  report  :  '""owuik 

"The  plains  or  prairica  of  the  Canmlian  Northwes-t  are  really  the 
upper  or  northern  extension  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Miaaoun  llivers  int..  Canwia.  »'"«issippi  and 

"The  materials  consiitutinn  the  surface  deposits  of  this  jrrent  nrnirie 
«R.on  are  of  .liferent  kmds,  as  is  shown  by  theToHowing  genT^  So„ 
of  the  bc^s  m  deseending  orrler  :  »*  b       u.  «n  uon 

"1.     A  dark  or  blackish,  tough  clay,  containing  some  sand  and  silt 
nevertheless  fornung  when  wet,  a  soft,  tenaciou.  ma.,,  verv  s.;.^"y  Td 

the  name  .s  gradually  bemg  adopted  in  Mani   ,bu  and  the  ne«  provinces 

1  he  thickness  of  this  deposit  is  variable  ;  sometimes  it  ,s  onlv  a 

ew  .nch«,  while  m  local  areas  it  is  eight  to  ten  feet  or  more.    S..  (a)  .« 

t  hm  been  atu<lied  ,t  seems  to  be  a  vegetable  formation,  which  in  the 

W  grounds  grew  m  shallow  lakes,  ponds  an.l  swamps    accumula,  „g 

ma^i  pfcinte,  togtaher  with  peat  and  other  vegetation  growing  in  m<,ist 

^L7"1,  k  '  "."J^.**""^  "^  '•""  '^'^^'-      The  intermixed  fine 

Band  and  silt  have  probabi;    been  carried  into  the  swampe  and  ponds  by 
rams,  wind,  etc.    from  ti.e  higher  and  drier  grounds  surmunding  then. 
The  occurrence  of  this  black  coil  on  the  higher  level  tracts  indicates  that 
thew  were  also  marsh  and  awamp  lands  at  one  time.    The  wide  horirc.tal 
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un»  cover«:  hy  this  formation  ■how  thnt  it  must  h«v«  K-.    # 
w.t.f  that  was  very  .hallow.     On  the  C  LTlL^^i  '""""*  *° 

do«.  not  ^r.  that  thin  black  .oil  coul.rhavT„„;  irr  T"^-  '* 
(Utin,  inc.,  a  lake)  origin;  but  on  the  third  .JnnnT  *  u  "  '*'"""''^ 
.ibly  of  .ub-aorial  gr..vth  in  «.„...  ^.^  ^  Koi  ^1"  ''  **  '^ 
have  eha„«.l  .ry  considerably  .in 'e  it.  .1^^^  .  c  r  ^wth  T.  '^Vl 
•oil  »  the  formation  which  make,  the  plain.  «,  fertile  "  ''''"•'' 

"2.     Bei.cath  the  bUck  loam  iii.t  (le>«rifMHl   «  ».        i 
thickne«  occ,.-.  alm.«t  ever,  .vher^  on        "S/   F^„;  jr':''^'"' 
^erable  quantitic  of  common  brick  are  man  "f  .turr  Tju'  ™''- 
cced.  a  thickncM  of  four  to  five  feet   and  aouorJi  ''^"™  ""- 

«i.d,  and  frequently  a  few  pebbled  *  '^'  '""'""^  "''«'  °'  '"« 

"3.     Below  thi.  ,.„  a  hard,,  clay.  «,mewhat  .imilar  to     o        K  . 
w.tb  compact,  ru.ty  .trata  often  called  'hardpan  '    tZ.  l      •  **"* 

«.met.me.  alternate  vith  clay,  of  a  pi-bbly  or  coan^-  textur-  ''"" 

There  :a  probably  no  di.trict  on  the  North  /inipr.V.o„     '    .• 
«-.  boor      f  a  ..il  a.  fert.le  and  productiv^Il'    C  of  "^'""0  "''f 
ThM  ap,...  .  ver>-  generally,  and  i.  the  result  of  ton.  of  7  u ""'**• 

great  inland  .ea  which  once  covered  thi.^a     o    North  Ame"""  ^'J^' 
wh.c    the  Great  Lake,  of  the  Northwest  a,'  the  remati„«  rkr  ""'  "' 

It  18  only  of  recent  yeani  that  the  abnornml  fert.li.„  j  .  . 
quahtic.  of  the «)ib  of  the ,reat  plain,  of  AmeHr^i  CnZn  ,  ''""'"« 
cwted  and  understood.  Soil  chemist,  nowaday.  re^trnZ^'^^T 
theory,  that  the  principal  cau.e  of  «,il  exhaustion  i,'r  ""^  *'''' 
which  brings  into  .uspended  form  the  avaSle "  C  Z  .nT:?'"'!; 
carries  .t  away  wi.h  the  .torm  wate«  Into  the  drai^iLls  '  ""'* 

It  stands  to  reason,  that  where  the  ra  .fall  i.  not  .„«  •    i  . 
floods  or  heavy  run-off,  .0  characteristic  "  Ea^terS  cZl'    °  T^ 

Easterr,  and  Central  States,  but  remain.,  te^Z  in  .^*  ""w  '^^ 
here  >s  practically  no  loss  by  leaching  whatever  aT'cnn-  ''"^■*^"' 
lastmg  qualities  of  the  soil  a,e  correspondinjy  ^^It^^  ^^^'5:'''" 
ern  provmces  enjoy  a  ramfall  entirely  BuffictmZ  aLcuTural  n.'  ""' 
they  are  very  seldom  subject  to  exce«ive  rains  tE  "^  ^  '^  '^'°^' 
fact  to  take  into  consideration  in  connection   with  I^l.  uTe  o7pTaS: 

oUhe^United  States,  who  has  made  a  careful  a^rttr^STudyt 

"Thefii-stfoot  of  soil  in  the  three  provinces  of  \f«n.*^k     o    , 
wan  and  Alberta,  is  its  greatest  natural  heritage     I   t  Zh    '  ^"'\^''^'- 
the  mines  in  the  mountains  from  Alaska  to^Mexko   and  mo^'V.    """ 
the  forests  from  the  United  States  boundary  to  theTrctio t  . "'"  "" 

are.  And  next  in  value  to  this  heritage  i.  the  fhr^  f  ;  ?'  ""."'^  ""  '^^ 
underneath  the  first.  The  subsoi'  I  only  icoXt^l  •°'  "'^'^''  ''«» 
for  Hnle..  the  former  be  of  ,0^  value,  the^  iSTpJortio^a;^  reitl'Sl 
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tion  of  the  latter.  The  worth  of  a  soil  and  Bubooil  winnot  be  measured 
!■  acres.  The  measure  of  its  vahie  is  the  amount  of  nitrofren,  phosphoric 
arid  and  potash  which  it  (ontains,  in  otJicr  words,  in  its  produring  power. 
Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  tliese  lands  are  a  horitone  of  untojfl  value. 
One  acre  of  average  soil  in  the  Canadian  West  is  worth  more  than  twenty 
acres  of  average  soil  along  the  Atlantic  seabcart'.  The  man  who  tills  the 
former  can  grow  twenty  successive  crops  without  much  diminution  in  the 
yields  ;  whereas,  the  person  who  tills  the  latter,  in  order  to  giuw  a  single 
remunerative  crop,  must  pay  the  vendor  of  fertilizers  hnlf  as  much  f«)r  ma- 
terials to  fertilize  an  acre  m  would  buy  the  acre  in  the  t"'an«<li!m  West." 
The  soils  of  the  provin<*  of  British  Columbia  vary  from  the  light 
but  fertile  8«ils  of  the  inland  plateaus  to  the  deep,  blai;k  loams  of  the 
coast  districts.  The  former  is  siwcially  aflapted  to  fruit-growing,  and, 
where  irrigat-'on  is  available,  to  the  prwiuction  of  fodiler  crops.  The 
latter  rank  as  the  most  productive  soils  in  America,  and  grow  phenomenal 
crops  of  nearly  every  kind. 

CLIMATE  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory  with  so 
many  varying  local  conditions  the  climate  cannot  be  cx|.<'cicd  to  be  uni- 
form. Each  portion  of  the  country  h.is  its  own  peculiar  advantaKes  in 
the  way  of  climate,  and  the  settler  can  select  for  himself  tjiat  porlioi  for 
his  home  where  the  condiiionft  are  hkely  to  be  most  favorable  to  the 
particular  Hue  of  farming  which  he  wishes  to  follow.  In  dcalinit  with  the 
climate  of  Western  Canada,  we  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  and 
clearness,  divide  our  description  into  two  parts  : 

(A)  The  Prairie  Provinces,  comprising  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Allierta,  and 

(P)    The  Province  of  British  Cblumbia. 

Ther*'  are  four  (lui-stions  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  prospective 
settlur  is  sure  to  ask,  and  which  he  must  have  satisfactorily  answtied,  before 
finuHy  making  his  choi(;u. 

1.  Is  the  cUmate  a  healthy  one  7 

2.  Is  the  winittr  severe  ? 

3.  Is  the  summer  hot  7 

4.  Are  the  chinut  ic  (conditions  prevailing  during  the  summer  favorable 
to  agricultural  ofienitions  ? 

(A)    The  Prairie  Provinces. 

I.  Healthfulness.  The  open  nature  of  the  country,  clear,  dry 
atmosphere  and  abundance  of  btiKht  sunshine,  its  elevation  (varying  from 
1,402  to  3,;«<J  feet  alxwe  the  sea  level),  and  the  fn-sh  briej!e»  which  blow 
across  its  phims,  all  leml  to  make  it  one  of  the  healtt.H>al  tot.titrics  w  the 
world.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  malaria,  and  there  is  no  flisj-ase  pecul- 
iar to  the  country.  The  Western  portions  of  the  country  liave  attained 
a  consi^lerable  reputation  as  health  resorts,  particiilaily  for  persons  of 
coosumptive  pudencies,  and  many  who  have  found  Ufe  a  burden  through 
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delicacy  of  constitution  in  other  rnnnfrio.  ho«-         •    j 

in  depth  on  ,h,  p„irie^  becin,™  d„Tnd  ^wdorv     Li,  "  r  ■'""''" 
«.nc™  lit,  i,  .„joy.H|,.  .„,,  h„l  Jul     Tr.ve^  ifn' '"f  ""'"'■ 

which  is  not  often  tlie  ca«-     Th»  , ,«„,.•      """"'P"°'<^    *'>    high    wmda, 

b.  ™,ohi„.  .h.  A3  j:i  Sirs  rr::':.r;'r':" 

The  winter  in  Southern  Alberta  and  Western  S«t«.«». 

-ons  that  slei«hs  are  necessary  f^r  S  peric^s  l^jir"'""'!!  T 
oarly  part  of  February  there  Ze  sometr^n  J^^i^ZZM^ ''' 
weather.     Heavy  snowstorms  have  at  times  covered  ?he    L  "^ 

than  a  foot  deep,  but  this  is  very  exolnrTonTl     Thp     •  »'^  """* 
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■hort  of  miraculoua,  in  ita  clearing  away  of  the  snow,  alwaya  scanty  io 
amount,  with  amazing  celerity.       \ 

3.  The  Summer.  The  same  cause  which  obviates  the  incon- 
venience which  might  under  other  circumstances  arise  from  low  tempera- 
tures in  winter,  namely,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  also  operates  in 
the  settler's  favor  in  summer  time,  permitting  of  a  rapid  radiation  of  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  land  by  the  intensely  powerful  rays  of  the  sun 
in  our  cloudless  skies.  It  thus  happens  that  however  warm  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  during  the  day,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  allowing  of  perfect 
rest.  Of  course,  extremely  high  temperatures  are  exceptional,  but  tem- 
peratures of  over  90  in  the  shade  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Here, 
again,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  individually  helpful,  by  rendering 
the  cooling  action  of  perspiration — Nature's  great  safeguard — most 
effective.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  case  is  on  record  of  deaths  in 
Western  Canada  directly  attributive  to  excessive  heat,  while,  not  long  ago, 
it  was  reported  that  no  fewer  than  250  persons  perished  in  one  day  in  the 
city  of  New  York  from  excessive  heat.  The  highest  temperature  recorded 
there  at  that  time  was  99.8°.        * 

4.  In  replying  to  the  question,  "Are  the  climatic  conditions  prevail- 
ing during  the  summer  favorable  to  agricultural  operations  ?"  the  matter 
of  rainfaU  is,  of  course,  of  first  importance  in  non-irrigable  sections. 
From  the  statement  given  elsewhere  it  will  be  seen  that  the  normal  precip- 
itation in  the  prairie  provinces  is  quite  sufficient  in  volume  to  ensure  satis- 
factory agricultural  results.  Indeed,  the  crop  statistics  of  this  area  furnish 
the  most  complete  and  conclusive  evidence  on  that  point. 

(B)    British   Columbia. 

Varied  climatic  conditions  prevail  in  British  Columbia.  The  Japanese 
current  and  the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  Pacific  exercise  a  mo- 
derating influence  upon  the  climate  of  the  coast  and  provide  a 
copious  rainfall.  The  westerly  winds  are  arrested  in  their  pa£<sage 
east  by  the  Coast  Range,  thus  creating  what  is  known  as  the 
"dry  belt"  eaat  of  those  mountains,  but  the  higher  currents  of  air  carry 
the  moisture  to  the  loftier  peaks  of  the  Selkirks,  causing  the  heavy  snowfal 
which  distinguishes  that  range  from  its  eastern  neighbor,  the  Rockies. 
Thus  a  series  of  alternate  moist  and  dry  belts  are  formed. 

The  cUmate  of  British  Columbia,  as  a  whole,  presents  all  the  oondi- 
tions  which  are  met  with  in  European  countries  lying  within  the  temperate 
lone,  the  cradle  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
climate  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  human  race  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  As  a  consequence  of  the  purity  of  its  air,  its  freedom 
from  malaria,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
British  Columbia  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  sanitarium.  People  coming 
here  from  the  East  invariably  improve  in  health.  Insomnia  and  nervous 
affections  find  alleviation,  the  old  and  infirm  are  granted  a  renewed  lease 
of  life,  a^d  children  thrive  as  in  few  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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In  hia  Srat  rpport  on  British  Columbia,  Professor  Macoun,  of  the 
Geilogical  Survey,  stated  as  follows  : 

"It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  as  :a>ars  roll  on,  and  our  possessions 
become  do/eJoped,  the  value  of  this  secoim  Britain  will  come  so  vividly 
before  our  people  that  men  will  ask  with  astonishment  why  such  ignorance 
prevailed  in  the  past.  To-day  there  are  400  miles  of  coast  line  in  our 
Western  possessions  clothed  with  a  forest  growth  superior  to  anything  else 
in  the  world  at  present  ;  its  shores  indented  with  multitudes  of  harbors, 
biiys,  ani  inlets,  teeming  with  myriads  of  fish  ;  its  rocks  and  sands  con- 
taining gold,  iron,  nilver,  coal  and  various  other  minerals.  And,  besides 
all  this,  a  climate  superior  to  England  in  every  respect,  both  as  regards 
heat  and  moisture  ;  and  yet  men  ask  what  is  it  all  worth  ?  I  r.nswer, 
worth  more  than  Quebec  and  all  the  Maritime  Provinces  thrown  in,  and 
sceptics  may  rest  assured  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  these  words 
will  be  accepted  as  truth." 

In  the  Kootcnay  district,  which  embraces  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  high  average  altitude  renders  the  air  rarified  and 
bracing.  The  rainfall  ranges  from  18  to  20  inches  per  annum,  with  a 
snowfall  of  from  1  to  3  feet.  In  summer  the  thermometer  rises  as  high  as 
80  to  90  degrees  in  the  shade,  but  the  nights  are  compensatingly  cool. 
At  times  in  the  winter  there  are  cold  spells,  when  the  mercury  falls  below 
sero,  but  these  are  of  short  duration. 

Throu^VAut  the  great  interior  nlateau  a  much  drier  climate  is  found, 
the  total  precipitation  being  from  7  to  12  inches,  according  to  locahty. 
Luxuriant  vegetation  is  confined  to  the  borders  of  lakes  and  water  courses, 
while  the  general  landscape  presents  the  usual  round-topped  hills  and 
bunch  grass  of  typical  pasture  or  range  land.  In  the  many  valleys  thriv- 
ing farms  show  the  effects  of  careful  cultivation,  and  wherever  irrigation 
has  been  practised  the  result  is  seen  in  ample  crops. 

South  of  ShuBwap  and  Kamloops  Lakes  the  climate  presents  the  mean 
between  the  dryness  of  the  bunch  grass  country  and  the  humidity  of  the 
coast.  There  is  sufficient  rain  fall  for  all  purposes,  and  the  climate  closely 
resembles  that  of  Central  Europe. 

The  many  valleys  cutting  tho  Coast  Range  have  distinct  climatic 
peculiarities.  Sheltered  as  they  are  by  the  surrounding  hills  from  bleak 
north  winds,  the  warm  breezes  from  the  coast  are  freely  wafted  through 
them.  The  sun's  rays  are  concentrated  on  the  side-iiills  \iith  almost 
tropical  intensity,  and  even  on  the  higher  benches  orchards  and  vineyards 
yield  enormous  crops. 

As  soon  as  the  mountains  are  left  behind  and  the  Pacific  littoral  is 
reached,  there  is  an  astonishing  change  in  conditions.  Where  vegetation 
has  been  left  in  its  virgin  state  there  is  almost  an  impenetrable  under- 
growth, from  which  rise  luxuriantly  huge  forests  of  fir,  pine  and  spruce. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  heavy  rainfall,  which  increases  towards  the 
north.  But  the  winters  are  short  and  temperate,  and  emphasized  more  by 
a  heavy  rainfall  than  other  climatic  change.    The  high  mountains  of  Van- 
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ooaver  Island  break  the  force  of  the  heavy  storma  fweeping  eaatwaid  over 
the  Pacifiq,  .^ 

Frobtbly  a»  tfiett  point  on  the  dnu^  it  Ih  tjie  Ticinity  of  Victoria. 
Harrest  time  i»  rarely  uasettted,  and  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  incurred 
In  reaping  the  co^'  During  many  winters  there  is  no  perceptible  frost, 
abd  delicate  plants  thrive  throughout  the  year  in  the  open  air. 

RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT 

In  aeoordanoe  with  its  usual  policy  of  affording,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  raUway  facilitiedl  to  newly  settled  and  rapidly  developing  dis- 
tricts, the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  graded  last  year  472  miles  of 
branch  lines  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
mileage  of  the  Company  in  this  territory  being  now  5,842.  Steel  has  '.  Ten 
laid  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  new  grading.  The  lines  graded  last 
year  were  : 

Miles. 

Lacombe  Branch,  Castor  to  Cpnsort 60 

Moose  Jaw  Southwest  Branch 36 

Swift  Current  Southeast,  Branch 65 

Swift  Current  Northwest  Branch 46 

Weybum-Lethbridge  Branch,  Ogema  to  Excel 26 

Cut  Knife  Branch 32 

Wilkie-Anglia  Branch   31 

Wilkie-Kerrobert  Branch   36 

Virden-McAuley  Branch,  Two  Cieeka  to  McAuIey  .  23 

BassAio  Northwest  Branch,  Bassano  to  Standard  . .  37 

Estevan  Northwest  Branch 56 

Boissevain  Branch,  Boissevain  to  Lauder 37 


472 
The  length  of  the  Company's  main  line  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is 
2,900.5  miles.  The  total  mileage  of  the  Company's  lines  is  nearly  12,000, 
and  the  naleage  of  allied  lines  4,222.  The  new  branches  above  referred 
to  aQ  run  through  excellent  farming  districts,  affording  convenient  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  settlers. .  The  large  demand  for  lots  in  the  various 
town?  =te8  on  these  new  branches  and  also  at  older  points  on  the  Company's 
lines,  fuirJsfaes  substantial  proof  of  the  development  which  the  West  is 
experiencing;  Special  mention  might  be  made  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
^irisional  point  <rf  Coronation,  established  September  27,  1911,  the  first 
tifiky'a  sale  of  lots  realized  nearly  $130,000,  and  within  thirty  days  there 
witfe.  by  actual  ooimt  140  buildingB  on  the  townsite  with  a  population  of 
-•-^-^-TO. 

double  brack  from  Fort  Williaifr  which  was  oompieted  to  Portage 

M  1910,  was  continued  through  to  Brandon  kst  year.    Not- 

I3ier  anmul  incrMHettf  mileage  oa  C.  P.  R.  western  lines,  the 

.^.-^^t  ]^fi?ga(jnio^  ,y|;jg|gMttactiog  for  the  future  is  "jNwn  more  ex- 
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The  grealcBt  industry  of  Western  Canada  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
_duct.on  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  a  few  words  bearing  on  L  m^ 
•tude  of  th«  industry  and  the  systematic  n.anner  in  which  the  wheaTi, 
•marketed  and  handled,  is  in  order. 

WHEAT  AND  LAND  VALUES 

.h.v-^K'*^""'^',?-  ?«  P™T"ty  of  the  farmer  on  the  continent  of  America 
have  been  multiphed  and  now  assume  an  importance  in  the  worid  of 
'finance,   trade,   transportation  and  manufacturing  which  has  attracted 

Zur",  ,K  "r"°"-  J'^'r'^  '=*"'°«^  ^'^^^  "'^'''  P'^'^^ '°  the  economic 

■results  of  the  farm,  which  have  excited  the  reflections  of  many  students 

•upon  economic  principles  accompanying,  if  not  underlying,  agriculture 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  factor  in  the  changes  above  indicated 

rw»!^^«/^^    substantial  exhaustion  of  the  free  and  cheap  lands,  of  the 

United  States  Government  and  railroads,  fit  for  agricultural  purpos^  with- 

•out  irrigation.     The  end  of  this  land  has  been  reached  30  suddenly  that 

J  has  given  a  sort  of  shock  to  the  whole  economic  structure  of  agriculture 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  early  part  of  this 

•century  is  the  higher  valuation  of  farm  lands  In  America.    One  cause  for 

nrl^"  r??/^'^  *^'  '"'*  '•^"*  "P  "^  "  ''^  y^^^  "^80  the  prices  of  fam 
product,  had  fallen  to  a  point  very  close  to  actual  cost  of  production,  and 

.l.n  J  V  fu  «  °''*"/**l^  ^^  *^*  ^^^'^  °'  increasing  the  value  of  his 
tond  Nothing  affects  land  values  so  quickly  as  "dolkr  wheat,"  once 
looked  upon  as  something  of  a  fabulous  nature,  but  now  an  accepted 

^cr.  fh!l  ST^T''.  ""^T  ^T^'  '^^^^^^  °^  P«Hlucing  higher  yields  per 
Acre  than  the  lands  of  similar  character  in  the  United  States,  are  sold  at  less 
than  one-quarter  the  price  per  acre  asked  for  the  better  class  V  winter 
wheat  lands  m  the  Pacific  States.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  estem 
<:anada  wheat  lands  are  sold  vastly  below  their  real  value,  and  .  ius  for- 
oiah  an  iDveatmeat  second  to  none. 

OUR  WHEAT  LAND 

•   .u  V^l  "nPortant  feature  in  connection  with  the  Company's  wheat  lands 
IS  that  they  rank  as  "hard"  wheat  producing.     The  demand  for  hard  wheat 
is  steadUy  increasing,  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  area  of  hard  whea* 
lands  «  exceedingly  limited.      Hard  wheat  production  is  confined  to  • 
«trip  of  country  extending  from  Western  Canada  south  through  Wester 
Mmnesote.  the  Dakotas.  Western  Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  part  of  Okl* 
homa.    Hard  wheat  requires  for  its  production  a  soil  rich  in  nitrogen, 
•nd  receivmg  only  a  somewhat  limited  quantity  of  moisture,  combined  with 
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»  •liort  growinit  Heamn  and  dry  atmonpherv.  It  therefore  follown  that 
Weatern  Canada,  which  poflnesHos  all  tht«e  characterwtica,  is  in  reality  th« 
"I^a-t  Weat"  where  hard  wheat  produHng  lands  can  be  obtained.  With 
the  Jevelopment  of  the  Oriental  markeu  for  hard  wheat  prod  icta,  .  » 
era  of  agricultural  proaprrity,  which  haa  aeldum  beei.  equallwl  in  any  l>art 
of  the  friobe,  is  now  dawning. 

There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  the  wheat  lands  belonging  to 
this  Company  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  the  Company's 
earnest  desire  to  dispose  of  its  lands  to  actual  settlers.  The  speculative 
element  cannot,  of  course,  be  altogether  eliminated  in  the  Company's 
sales  transactions,  nor  is  it  perhaps  dcsiruble  that  it  should  be.  The  farmer 
who  buys  land  with  a  view  t.  actual  and  immediate  scttlr  mont  is,  however, 
just  as  much  interested  in  ultimately  increasing  land  values  as  is  the 
■peculator.  The  two  things  that  give  value  to  land  are,  firat,  the  ability 
of  the  land  to  prcrluce,  and,  second,  .settlement.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  producing  abilities  of  our  wheal  land  ,  and  as  thoy  are  located  in 
what  ultimately  will  be  one  of  the  densest  agriculturnl  settloi  cnts  in  Amer- 
ica,  we  are  in  a  position  to  o!Tc/  investors  and  farmers  an  (../portiinity  to 
purchase  lands  at  a  nominal  figure  that  will,  within  a  few  years,  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  agricultural  areas  in  America.  Nf>t  alone  will 
they  pay  for  themselves  very  rapidly  in  the  crops  they  profluce,  but  by 
virtue  of  their  peculiarly  favorable  location  they  command  a  speculative 
value  entirely  apart  from  their  agricultural  worth. 

QUALITY  WHEAT 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  big  Land  and  Irrigation  Show, 
held  in  Madison  Square  Gardens,  New  York,  NovombTSrd  to  12th,  1911, 
Canada  demonstrated  in  no  uncertain  manner  that  she  is  "Mistress  of 
Wheat."  Canada,  on  this  occasion,  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  sample 
of  hard  red  spring  or  winter  wheat  grown  on  the  two  Americas.  Out  of 
sixteen  entries,  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces  came  one,  two,  three,  with  Sea- 
ger  Wheeler,  of  Rosthern,  Sa,^katohewan,  first  ;  W.  J.  Glass,  McLeod, 
Alberta,  second  ;  and  Thomas  Maynard,  Deloraine,  Manitoba,  'third! 
This  historical  event  was  won  with  wheat  that  weighed  6^  lbs.  per  bushel 
above  the  average,  and  that  yielded  from  70  1-5  to  80  2-3  bushels  per  acre. 
The  comi»etition  for  the  magnificent  money  prizes  offered  on  this  occa- 
sion was  particularly  keen,  and  the  exhibit  in  its  entirety  was  perhaps  the 
most  thoroughly  representative  of  the  American  continent  that  has  ever 
been  gathered  together  in  one  place.  The  fact  that  Canada  won  the 
first,  second  and  thi-  places,  speaks  volames  for  the  quality  of  wheat  pro- 
duced  on  the  prairie  lands  of  the  Canadian  West. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  GRAIN 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  after  everything  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  productive  capacity  of  our  wheat  lands  and  the  modem 
facilities  for  transporting  and  handling  the  crop,  the  most  important  point 
in  connection  with  wheat  production  in  Western  Canada  still  remains  to  be 
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•oniHrred;  namely,  the  price  that  the  former  may  expect  for  bis  cr«p. 
Weatem  Canada  in  eateotially  an  agricultural  country,  and  before  a  fanner 
defi«lMi  to  !«icate  there  he  will  endeavor  to  estimate  what  advantage  he  will 
derive  in  doinn  m.  If  his  endeavors  are  to  .)e  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
du«tion  uf  grain  he  will  want  to  know  the  value  of  the  producU  in  the 
nearcHt  market. 

There  ht  a  consiriwable  home  market  for  wheat  and  rereals  in  interior 
points  In  Western  Canada,  but  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  exported  to  Eastern 
Caawla  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  eastbound  grain  export  business  of 
Wi^ern  Caiia«ia  is  conducted  through  a  Grain  Exchange  at  Winnipeg, 
and  all  quotations  are  for  grain  in  store  at  Fort  Wniiam  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  following  taMe  shows  the  average  prices  for  certain  grains, 
F.O.B.  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  during  the  last  six  years 

Average  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  during  the  years  1»(M- 1009  inclusive  : 
Y*"-  No.  1  Nor.         No.  2  Nor.      No.  3  Nor.  No  4 

^^>^ I  .92  $  .89  S  .87  t    78 

1805 91  .85  .80 

l^W 77  .75  72 

1*«7 9t)  M  .83  76 

Iflf^ 1.06  1.04  .99  94 

*^- 110  1.05»4  1.05^  .WJi 

Highest  weekly  average  pxice  of  wheat  per  bushel  during  the  vears 
1904-1909    inclusive:  ' 

1»*>4 »1  06Ji  $1.02H  S  .97^  I    87 

1"0'^ 1.30  1.27  .921^ 

1^ R3^  .80;ii  .77H 

^^"^ 112^  1.10,'/s  1  Otf  1.021Z 

1«^ 113>i  l.llj^  1.06^  98?i 

1S0» 1.33?i  1.30J<  1.27S  1.21 

Lowest  weekly  average  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  during  the  vears 
1904-1909  inclusive  :  s         j'  «« 

Year.                                   No,  1  Nor.   No.  2  Nor.  No.  3  Nor.  No  4 

^^ W-80            $0.76H  I0  73H  I0.66>i 

»805 74^             .71>^  .69H 

1*^6 72%             .70H  .68 

^^^ 7lj.i            .695i  .6SH  .6SU 

1«« 96^            .91H  .»1!4  .86 

*»«» 94J4            .94  .91«  .88H 

Average  price  of  oats  per  bushel  during  1907,  1908  and  1909,  aU 
the  highfflt  and  lowest  weekly  average  price. 

No.  2  Canadian  Western.        No.  3  Canadian  Western. 
Average.    Highest.  Lowest.  Aversge.  Highest.    Lowest 
^^ W«        $0.67^    $0.34        $0.39      $0.62^  $0.33    ' 

1«» mi        .66H        .32Ji        .40  .66«        3l3 
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Average  price  of  barley  per  buahel  during  1907,  1908  and  1909,  alM 
the  highest  and  loweat  weekly  average  price. 

No.  3  Nn    4 

XOIYT  .T^  ,^^  ^"^         ^'•^      Hi;°b4l  Uw« 

\^ ^  M^        -^'4         .47  64  .42^ 

^^;^ ^^         mi        .45  .49*i      60  43 

Average  price  of  flax  per  buahel  during  1907,  1908  and  1909,  also  the 
highest  and  luwest  weekly  average  price. 

1Qn7  •'^  .V'o^,      J^""^        ^'"■«"      "'«'"«  ^'^ 

JS2I *    ??        '^^^^    »^'»        »1-»1     »»26Ji    I0.99H 

I^ 1  1«  125?^       1  02Ji       1.13       1.23»4       I.OIW 

*909 1  42  1.75  1.22  1.36X  1.73  1.20 

The  tariff  of  freight  chargea  on  grain  from  sUtiona  in  Sjiekatchewan 
to  Fort  Waiiam  or  Port  Arthur  is  from  lb  to  20  centa  per  hundr»d  pounda 
or  from  9V4  to  12  centa  per  buah-l  for  :« heat,  from  6H  to  7  centa  per  busfcel 
for  oata,  from  7H  to  9»i  cents  per  bushel  f«r  barley,  and  from  9  to  Ilk' 
centa  per  buahel  for  flax.  The  rate  of  trunsportation  ia  somewhat  lOwcr 
from  Manitoba  points,  and  higher  from  points  in  Alberta. 
THE  GRAIN  MARKETING  SYSTEM 
Tlie  Manitoba  Grain  Act  of  1900,  with  aubsequent  amcndmenta, 
completely  regulates  the  grain  trade  in  the  provincos.  Each  amendment 
has  obtained  for  the  farmer  some  important  concession,  and  by  ita  pro- 
viaions,  if  the  farmer  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  them,  the  greatest  possible 
immunity  is  secured  from  abuses  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  of  his  crop. 

In  Canada  all  grain  ia  aold  according  to  grades  established  by  law. 
The  -■  ispectors,  who  are  government  appointees,  decide  the  grade  of  all 
grain  passing  out  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  they  are  able  to  determine 
the  grade  of  the  grain  to  the  sat i.'^f action,  rn  the  whole,  of  both  the  buyer 
aad  the  seller,  is  evidence  that  the  system  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  warehouse  commissioner,  whose  office  is  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
is  also  a  government  official.  He  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  grain  trade.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the 
Act  he  is  required  to  have  complete  oversight  of  the  graic  trade  generally, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  conducted. 

Abnost  all  of  the  grain  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  ia 
handled  through  interior  elevators  Some  of  these  are  owned  by  the 
farmers  ;  but  most  of  them  are  owned  by  grain  dealers  and  nulling  com- 
panies. All  grain  dealers  in  the  province  must  be  hcensed  and  bonded, 
thus  securing  the  farmer  from  loss  through  either  di<ihonef,t  intentions  or 
.financial  embarrassment  of  the  dealer.  There  are  few  stations  in  Western 
Canada  at  which  there  are  not  one  or  more  elevators, 

A  farmer  may  deliver  his  wheat  to  the  elevator  and  receive  caah  for 
it,  or,  if  he  prefers  to  hold  hia  wheat  for  a  time  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
*  better  price,  he  may  store  it  in  the  elevator  and  secure  a  -forage  ticket 
•etting  forth  that  he  ia  entitled  to  a  atated  number  of  buahei..  of  wheat  of 
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•  certain  gra*le.    Or,  if  he  prefrr«  to  load  hi.  Rruin  into  a  car  without 
hundred  »>"-»'jJ  «   K-.n  to  «.ll  ha,  the  privilege  of  an  altera^tive  Lt  oS 
^^^r'ZS  "Tl^;ir..'^   l^^' "  ^"-"  "-^  '-'^  "--'ly  into 


of  shipping. 


mg  platformn  at  any  gtation  frnn 


SOME  WESTERN  CANADA  GRAIN  FACTS 

Manitoba  . . .  ''""'*  ^"'"  Acre,. 

Sankatchewai  1fi2,:iS8,.180 

Alberta .;.■.■ l.';r.,(KJ2,480 

Le,«  than  10  per  cent!  ol  the  ara>>lo  landund;r  cultivation  iumT'"^ 
Crop  Statlstlci.  Manitoba.  Satkatchewan  and  Alberta   ' 


Year. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

X 70;922;58i 

^>*"^ 96,863,689 

1909 

1910 

1911* 


BiiRhola. 

Wheat. 
63,311,632 
67,034,117 
66,146,021 
54,390,678 
84,506,857 
94,201,984 


liushcls. 

Oata. 
38,900,654 
45.13'.l,455 
47,215,479 
44,620,520 
66,311,800 
94,244,000 
74,513,561 
108,987,855 
103,998,752 
108,301,090 
204,758,000 


BiislicLs. 

Busheta. 

Barley. 

Fiat. 

7,331,255 

266,..  _ 

12,718,839 

722,625 

10,448,461 

881,000 

10,920,850 

6.35,543 

13,447,800 

733,700 

16,888,0(X> 

1,023,510 

19,187,449 

1,732,065 

24.050,645 

3.165.320 

30,542,000 

4,83.3,167 

16,903,170 

4,038,950 

30,205,000 

7,465,000 

118,109,000 
101,236,413 
184,728,000    _ 
•Eatimate  Dominion  Government. 

/T     I  J       ^     °'"*'"  ^*o"«fe  Capacity,  Western  Canada 
(Includmg  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William,  Keewatin,  and  points  in  Manitoba 

and  theTorritorien). 
Year.  Bushels. 

190* 41,186,000 

1W5 46,640,630 

1906 50,453,200 

1907 5.5,600,000 

Wheat  Inspected  at  Winnipeg 
Buflhela.         Year.  Bushels. 

1904 39,784,500 

1905 65,849,940 

1906 73,097,950 

1907 54,404,1.50 


Year.  Busliels. 

1900 20,908,000 

1901 21,000,000 

1902 21,298,000 

1903 30,356,400 

Year. 

1000 12,356,380 

1901 45,651,800 

1902 61,833,000 

1903 40,396,650 


Year.  Bushels. 

1908 60,808,600 

1909 63,190,100 

1910 77,901,100 

1911 84,917,700 


Milling  Capacity.  Western  Canada— 


Flour  mills,  daily  oapadty  . . . 
Ofttmeal  milb,  daily  eapadty  , 


Year.  BuBfiels. 

1908 75,466,030 

1909 94,922,385 

1910 88,269,330 

1911...,   127,519,000 
(Inc.  Fort  WilUam  and  Keewatin). 
1909.  1910.  1012 

41,036  bbla.       41,530  bbls.       77,740  bbis 
l^^-^bbls.         l,«5bbk         2,180  bbb! 


It 
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PART  11. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN   LANDS   IN 
WESTERN   CANADA 


The  lurxrvt  owm-ni  of  litnH  in  \Vi«iit««m  CHnmin,  nrf  tin-  Itiiininion 
Governmi'iit,  the  Goveranient  of  iiriliah  CtihiinbtH  himI  Mm-  ('HtmHiiui 
Paoiflr  HiiUwHy  Coniixiiiy.  Ilie  former  Hiapoani  of  im  liiiiil  liy  irninting 
free  homttHlfwlM,  tun\,  in  ■  very  liimtMl  way,  by  wlliiiit  »l.e  nhiiii*  under 
th-  "pri'^niiilinn"  regulntionM.  The  lUilway  roni|»Mny  hcIIh  iii>  IhimIh  to 
•ettlen  on  very  liberal  terma,  and  at  aufficiently  low  priccM  to  I'lmnn*  rapid 
■ettieineni. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HOMESTEADS 

A  p*Rt  many  fanners  vi^itinR  Wcstero  CanndH  in  noarrh  f  new 
bomea,  cume  with  the  jdea  of  taking  up  QovenMncnt  litiidit  iin<i<-r  the 
HomeMteifl  Ilegulationa.  Whiln,  on  the  aurfare,  it  iniKlii  ^•••ni  pHntdoxi- 
eal  to  HfRue  thai  Unds  which  are  prncdrally  granti-d  fn-e  iiri-  in  flu-  end 
more  expensive  than  thoeelhat  are  »K)u»fht  and  jwid  for,  it  rnn  nwlily  be 
•hown  thai,  witNtho  liberal  tenna  offered  by  thin  Coniptiny,  tin-  nveram 
farmer  will  b«>  better  off  by  purcliMina  railroad  land.  In  the  fiiit  |.!aee, 
he  doe^  not  have^tQ  arquirr  land  thirty  to  forty  niiliii  fn)m  triinH|><>riiiMon 
facilities  in  the  hope  of  ruilwnyn  beioK  ultimately  extendiHl.  lie  i-iiii  '>b!ain 
"land  within  a  few  miles  of  the  railway,  and  in  close  pmxiniity  to  a  Alii|>ping 
point. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  with  the  great  nwh  of  people  that  has 
taken  piiiee  into  Western  Canaria  during  recent  years,  nil  hotiti-steads 
of  any  itreut  value,  within  close  proximity  to  transfioniilion  fm'ili!  !»•!•,  have 
long  ago  piuiwHl  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government,  Hnil  such  h«ing  the 
Ctt.>«'  it  is  »iibmitte«l  that  it  will  pay  the  practical  farmer  bettor  to  |iiirc!iaiie 
land  eliwe  to  rnijroadi.  than  to  accept  as  a  free  gift  a  lioinc«t««iid,  !>  ing  re- 
mote froui  transportation  facilities,  and  perform  tite  conditions  ini|)oeed 
by  the  Homestead  iteguiiitions 

SYSTEM  OF  LAND  SURVEY 

MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALMKHTA.-Tl.c  oM  sys- 
tem of  survey  under  whirh  most  of  Manitoba  is  la*1  out,  hIIouh  <m  fj-^'t  for  a 
road  atlowan(«  around  each  section  of  land,  which  fornm  one  niilc  stjuare. 
The  new  survey  system  gives  66  feet  only  for  rondii  around  two  w<-iiona, 
vi«.,  1  and  12,  2  and  11,  etc  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  latter  sys- 
tem prevails. 

The  lands  are  lai<l  off  in  townshi|«,  ,>  -octically  square  in  form,  liounded 
on  the  east  and  west  sideo  by  true  meri<iians  of  longitude,  and  on  the  north 
and  south  by  chords  of  the  circular  panllcls  of  latitude.  The  tiers  of 
townships  are  numbered  from  one  upwants,  C9mmen«ing  at  the  Iniejuft' 
tional  RiHiiHlary.  and  ie  in  ranges  from  east  to  west,  numbered  m  ragular 
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order  w«itw«H  from  certain  .umlanj  l,„,»  called  prin.iiwl  nuTidian. 
Ea.htown,...p  .  d.vided  into  3«  .H-ti....  ..o„t„ini„g  .MO  .mCLZ  t^' 

V.IIWI  in  n  four  q„art..r  «H.t.«nii  of  I'W  acrw,  ench,  which  are  df-iunatod 
tlje  -..uth...u..  the  ..uthw„t.  the  northca.,  and  ti.e  nortir^r  Z«m 
The  r„rn..n.  of  ..„cj.  divi.ion  are  markH  on  the  ground  by  .u.  d  ^,^2' 
rendt-nn^  M  an  oa-y  matter  K.  I,..a.e  «„y  particuTr  piece  of  land     "^^ 

•eciioiu  .Vj.  II  a„d  joare  r.»-rv«l  b>  .he  Governmem  for  icho..!  nu^ 
!>«••-,  and  No..  8  and  M  hy  the  Hu^lmm'.  Hay  Company. 
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CANADIAN    PACIFIC  RAILWAY    LANDS  IN 

MANITOBA,   SASKATCHEWAN 

AND  ALBERTA 

In  con8idcratir.n  of  the  cons. nut ioi.  of  the  transponfinonfal  line, 
which  was  .on,,,!..!...!  in  the  early  Wh,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hailway 
Company  roccved  from  the  no..,i„i„n  CW.vcrnn.cnt  twentv-five  n>iUion 
acres  of  land  m  the  Western  province.  Inder  the  tenrp  of  itn  agreement, 
the  Hailwav  (  ompany  had  practi.uliy  the  priviUye  of  selecting  these  landii 
froro  ainonK  the  o<!d-n„mhered  s-ctions  throughout  Western  Canada. 
It  « .1^  uimold  portion  of  these  lands  in  Western  Canada  that  the  Company 
now  offers  for  sale. 

The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  all  the  Company's  lands 
were  setected  .n  the  early  history  of  Western  Canada,  and  the  il^lection 
wa.  made  on  the  basia  of  a  very   thorough  inspection.     In  other  words, 
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all  the  remaining  land  now  owmd  by  the  Company  is  still  the  pick  of  an 
enormous  area  from  which  the  Company  had  the  privilege  of  selection. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  LAND  CONTRACTS 

1.  All  improvements  placed  upon  land  purchased  to  be  maintained 
until  final  payment  has  been  made. 

2.  All  taxes  and  nssesamcnts  lawfully  imposed  upon  the  land  or  im- 
provements to  be  pai<l  by  the  purchaser. 

3.  The  Company  reserves  from  sale  under  these  rrgi?Iations,  all 
mineral,  coal  and  petroleum  lands,  stone,  slate  and  marble  quarries,  and 
land  with  water  power  thereon. 


TERMS  OF  SALE 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  are  sold  on  the  uniform  basis  of  one-tenth  cash  and  the  balance 
*ftAnine  equal  annual  instalments,  interest  at    the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
*4ibpum. 

if 

^  ACTUAL  SETTLEMENT. — If,  however,  lands  are  purchased  for 
IBcltual  settlement,  somewhat  more  favorable  terms  arc  extended.  Such  a 
purchaser  must  pay  down  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price,  but  the  second 
payment  does  not  become  due  until  two  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
interest  only  being  payable  at  the  end  of  the  first  year;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  principal  is  then  divided  into  nine  ■  qual,  annual  payments 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

To  secure  the  advantages  of  these  terms,  the  ptirelmser  must  under- 
take to  settle  upon  the  land,  with  his  family,  if  married,  and  break  up  at 
least  one-sixteenth  tliereof  and  make  proof  of  such  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion witiiin  one  year  to  the  .satisfaction  of  tlie  Company.  In  the  event  of 
any  failure  to  furnish  such  proof,  witlijn  tlie  time  stated,  the  purchaser  shall 
be  required  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  tlie  date  of  the  purchase,  to  pay 
the  second  payment  and  interest  as  per  contract. 

Residence  upon  adjacent  land,  and  the  erection  of  buiklings  on  the 
land  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  actual  residence.  Fencing  of  the  land  for 
pasture,  etc.,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company  will  be  accepted  instead 
of  cultivation. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  READY-MADE  FARMS 

In  1909  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  inaugurated  what  is  known  as 
its  "Ready-Made"  or  Improved  Farms  policy.    During  that  year,  a  num- 
ber of  farms  were  equipped  with  a  house  and  bam,  a  well  was  drilled  on 
each,  tJie  whole  farm  surroimded  by  a  substantial  wire  fence,  and  fifty  i 
CCTS  broken  and  seeded  td  crops.'  r  •      • 
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In  the  spring  of  1910,  these  were  settled  by  a  contingent  of  Britiah 
fanners   who  were  personally  conducted  by  the  Company's  agents  from 

?T  TT^I  *°  ?'  ^''"'''°''  °^  '^'''  ^^""''-     So  successful  was  Z 
colony,  that  the  policy  was  broadened,  the  buildings  on  subsequent  farms 

bcre^ed '  ^  °^  ready-made  farms  available  for  occupation 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  a  settler  steps  from  the  train  and 
proceeds  immediately  to  a  farm  which  is  quite  ready  for  him,  and  on 
which  he  may  begin  eanung  an  income,  at  once.    The  houses  on  these 

while  the  barns  are  of  a  pattern  most  approved  by  progressive  Westen^ 
Canadian  larniers. 

These  farms  are  sold  on  the  ten-year-payment  basis.  The  price  of  the 
.mprovements  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  land,  the  whole  being  payable 

Zfr'.T.T     rV^'  ''"'"°'''  '°  "'"''  •^^"^^  ^"'^"^J  instalh.ents,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

To  begin  with,  these  ready-made  farms  were  established  only    ia 

si^S\  ""Z  u"  ■''?"''^  ^"'  ''^'°  ^"^'^"^'^'^  to  include  Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia  as  well.    The  farms  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  are  especially  adapted  to  mixed  farming,  while  those  in  British 
rowS       ""'^       '^      for  a  combination  of  intensified  farming  and  fruit- 
**  LOAN  TO  SETTLERS  "  POLICY 
Realizing  that  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  now  residing  outside 
of  Canada,  espec.aUy  those  tilhng  rented  farms  in  the  United  States 
who  would  come  to  Canada  could  they  see  their  way  clear  financially,' 
I  noWrttT     n'f  ^^•'^'"^'  ^""°«  '^'  «P""S  °f   1912,  decided  upc«. 
Brflv^  M  '"'''"^'  '^''''''''''  *°  '^''  '^"^  «f  agriculturists. 

BrH^fly,  to  experienced  farmers,  who  already  own  the  necessary  implements 

fhlri  ''■'''•  r  r?  T"^'^  ''^'^  ""  ""^^^  ^  P«y™«"t  °f  one-tenth 
the  purchase  price  of  the  land,  the  Company  wUl  advance  a  loan  of  $2  000 
to  be  expended  m  improving  the  land.  ' 

«.iJu^  conditions  of  this  loan  are:  Apphcants  must  be  married  men 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture  and  resident  outside  of  Canada;  applicants 
at  their  own  expense,  must  make  a  personal  selection  of  the  land  thev 
propose  to  buy;  applicants  must  be  the  owner  (free  of  encumbrance)  of 
sufficient  horses,  cows  and  other  live  stock  and  farm  implements,  to  en- 
able them  to  go  into  occupation  of  their  land  and  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment without  having  to  purchase  any  livestock  or  implements;  no 
apphcation  will  be  accepted  for  a  greater  area  than  a  half  section;  appli- 
cants, in  addition  to  having  sufficient  cash  to  make  their  first  payment  on 
the  land  must  have  enough  to  keep  their  families  for  one  year  from  date  of 
occupation;  the  total  advance  must  be  expended  improving  the  and 
purclu^.    The  advance  will  be  added  to  the  list  price  of  the  land.  aSd 

^1,  of^'T       k'"  "'"'  ''"°"^'  inst.alm.r.ts  with  the  remaining  nine- 
tenths  of  8aid.purcha8e  price,  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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TOWNSITES 

On  flip  rompletion  of  the  ronstrurtion  of  nnv  railway  line,  the  Com- 
pany sefpr-tB  fownsiips  ronvenirntly  locatod  to  sorve  tiie  area  afTected  by 
the  Milway.  These  townsitcs  are  then  siihtlividrd  and  are  offered  for  sale 
to  the  piibhc  Cpon  the  openinu  of  the  townsite,  the  Conipjinv  frequently 
puts  up  for  piiblie  (om  p  tition  a  portion  of  the  original  subdivision,  the 
balance  bcine  held  for  sale  at  the  Company's  Land  f^fFiees  in  Calgary, 
Alberta;  Lethbridge,  Alberta;  Saskatoon,  Su^katrtiewan;  Winnipeg,' 
Manitoba. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  FOR  TOWN  LOTS 

The  Company  has  adopted  uniform  tonus  for  the  sale  of  its  townsite 
property.  One-third  eash  ia  deman<!e<l,  and  the  balanre  in  two  equal  in- 
stalments in  six  and  twelve  months  ftom  the  date  of  purehase.  The  rate  of 
interest  eharged  on  deferred  payments  on  town  property  sales  is  8  per 
cent,  per  ann"m. 

For  furluer  information  apply  to  the  C.  P.  R.  Land  Agent  at  Cal- 
gary, Alta.;  Lethbridge,   Alta.;  8a.-ikaloon,  Sask.,  or   Winnineg,   Man. 

MINERAL,  COAL  AND  TIMBER  LANDS 

Mineral,  eoal  and  timber  lands  and  quarries  located  on  railway  lands 
in  Manitoba,  .<!ask.aleliewun  or  Alberta,  will  !»>  djspnse.l  .,f  :,t  reasonable 
terms  to  persons  giving  .satisfactory  evi.j.nce  of  their  intention  ami  ability 
to  utilize  the  same. 

NATURALIZATION 

It  IS  not  nec(<ssary  for  anyone  purchasing  or  owning  lands  anywhere 
in  Western  Cuiiada  to  bwiome  a  British  subject  utdess  Ik-  m,  desires.  The 
niajoritv  of  t'io.«e  who  have  settled  in  the  Canadian  West  from  foreign 
countries  have,  however,  become  citizens. 

TITLE 

When  you  pureha.se  land  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hailwav  you 
make  yotir  "Contract"  <lirect  with  that  Companv,  tlie  <leed  to  the  land 
being  ma<le  by  them  tmder  the  authoritv  of  what  is  known  ..s  the  "J/utd 
Titles  Act,  mn."  The  "Tit>"  is  perfect,  an<l  yon  .•m..  deeding  with  a 
corporation  which  has  assets  of  hundreds  of  millions  ..f  dollars. 

The  Land  Titles  .System  of  Western  Canad.i  was  perfected  -  d  ai)i)lied 
in  the  early  stages  of  colonization,  and  is  regarded  as  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  in  the  world. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA   LANDS 

Full  infonnation  regarding  British  Columbia  lands  mav  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of  I,ands,  Department  of  Natural  Be- 
oources,  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway  Co.,  Calgary;  from  the  Provincial 
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Und  Department.  Victoria.  British  Columbia,  or  from  any  of  the  foUowing 

Eaat  Kootenay  (CeDtml)-R.  R.  Bruce,  Wilmer.  B  C 

J.Au!ttiTc!'°"*'^"^-^-  "•  ""'''''''  ^-^-^.BC.,   and 

Naku^^B.'T'"*^^""''-  *  ''■  ^"''  ^^•«°°'  «■  ^•'    -^  ^•'^--  Abricl. 
Yale  District-J.  A.  MnCallum,  Grand  Forks,  B.  C, 
The  Cmpany  is  also  interested  in  the  foKo^i.iK  townsites,  where   in 
many  oases,  local    representatives  may    be  consulted  as  to  pr  oe Tic,; 
and   obtammg  of  apphration   forms  :-Cranbrook,    Hevels.oke    SohT 
Nakusp,   Port  Steele    Cre.ton.  Elko,   Proctor.  Grand   Forks.    I  .,d    n "' 
Bill    H.ver     yhk,    Eho-t,    Midway.    Greenwood,    CaMlej^Hr     fWade 
wt'   Ml     ;■*'?•  ''""•""•  ■''*''^^-^'  F-t  Steele  Ju^nfon,  c'     f.  ,  ""on' 
a^rVai";^^""'  ^""'•^^•^•^•'  ^"^-^^^^'  ^-'^^  «™^.  ^<-C 

ESQUIMALT  AND  NANAIMO  RAILWAY  LANDS 

The  Esquimau  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company  owns  nearly  I  200  000 

acres  of  a«ncultural   timber  and  mineral  lands  on"  VanoouyslnT'^ 

endmg  from  Of  er  Point  on  the  Southwest  coast  to  Crown  MoumainTn 

the  Comox  d,st,r,ct.  which  include  within  their  boundaries  all  ,he  Cish" 

To  ."Tm  "!'"'"'';  ''""^'™^  «"^  fi^'^'"^  communities  along  the  Sst 
Coa.t  and  the  hne  of  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  a  trac  recof 
n..ed  to  be  the  choicest  portion  of  Vancouver  Island ''  ThTsmZl" 
tion  i\Ts  t  r  7  «y«t!^,r  ^•''^"y  -Pl--^  by  the  Company,  whose  inTn- 
t.on  ,t  ,s  to  dear  the  available  agricultun.'  and  of  timber  and  divide  it  dTo 
convenient  s.zed  lots,  when  it  will  be  otiered  for  sale    to  fr  i7  Inlirl 

rr"'Arttfntrr?or''^''"'T';^  ""°"^''^  P"^^«  -^  -  ^--^^ 
T7  A  .u        f  "  ''^P'^^ed  It  is  tJie  intention  of  the  Company  to 

affonl  e       ""'"''  '°u  '"'"  ^'*°^^^  •'^^^  *h«  "--^  desirable  Xe    o 
afford  easy  access  to  the  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral  lands        " 

DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  IN  MANI- 
TOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALBERTA 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

v.««f  T.  P"™"",^'^"  •«  tf^^  ««•«  »'^ad  of  a  family,  or  anv  male  over  eiRhteen 
yea™  o  d,  may  homestead  a  quarter  section  (160  acres,  more  or  ZTol 
available  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta 
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Entry. — The  applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the  Dominion  Land 
Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  district.  Entry  by  proxy  may  be  made  at 
any  agency,  on  certain  conditions  (which  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  any  Dominion  Lands 
Agent),-  by  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  or  sister  of  intending 
homesteader.  A  fee  of  $10  is  payable  with  the  application  for  homestead 
entry. 

Homestead  Duties. — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation 
of  the  land  in  each  of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine 
miles  of  his  homestead  on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres  solely  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  him,  or  by  his  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or  sister. 

Pre-emption. — In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing 
may  pre-empt  a  quarter-section  alongside  his  homestead.  Price,  $3  per 
acre.  Duties — Must  reside  six  months  in  each  of  six  years  from  date  of 
homestead  entry  (including  the  time  required  to  earn  homestead  patent) 
and  cultivate  fifty  acres  extra. 

Purchased  Homestead. — A  homesteader  who  has  exhau.sted  his 
homestead  right  and  cannot  obtain  a  pre-emption,  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  $3  per  acre.  Purchased  homesteads 
may  be  acquired  on  any  available  lands  on  either  odd  or  even  numbered 
sections  south  of  townships  45,  east  of  the  Calgary  &  Edmonton  liailway 
and  the  west  line  of  range  26,  and  west  of  the  third  meridian  and  the  "Soo" 
railway  line.  Duties — Must  reside  six  months  in  each  of  three  years, 
cultivate  fifty  acres,  and  erect  a  house  worth  $300. 

Patent. — After  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  by  the  Dominion 
Lands  Act  and  the  fulfihnent  of  the  required  duties  application  should  be 
made  for  the  issue  of  a  patent.  Proof  of  such  fulfilment  must  be  made 
before  the  local  Dominion  Lands  Agent  or  sxirh  other  person  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Failure  on  the  part  of  an  en- 
trant for  a  homestead  to  apply  for  patent  within  five  years  from  date  of 
€ntry  shall  render  the  homestead  liable  to  forfeiture.  In  the  ease  of  a  pre- 
emption, failure  to  apply  for  patent  within  eight  years  from  date  of  entry 
shall  render  it  liable  to  forfeiture. 


COAL  AND  MINERAL  RIGHTS 

Coal  mining  rights  which  are  the  property  of  the  Crown  may  be  leased 
for  a  term  of  21  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1 .00  per  acre.  Not  more  than 
2,660  acres  shall  be  leased  to  one  applicant,  which  in  surveyed  territory 
must  be  contiguous  and  must  be  described  by  Section,  Tp.,  and  Rg.  A 
royalty  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  ton  shall  be  collected  on  the  mer- 
chantable coal  mined. 

All  applicatione  should  be  submitted  to  the  Agent  of  Dominion  Lands 

for  the  district  in  which  the  rights  applied  for  are  situated,  and  should 

be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $5.00  in  each  case.    The  lease  shall  include  the 

'  mining  rights  only,  but  th^  lessee  may  be  permitted  to  purchase  a 

aip  area  of  s-   face  at  $10.00  per  acre. 
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Pennita  to  mine  ooal  for  domefitic  purposes  may  be  imiied  on  applira- 
tion  to  the  Agent  of  Dominion  Lands  for  the  district  in  which  the  lands 
are  situated  for  an  area  not  exceedin^c  three  ack-es,  which  area  miiBt  pre- 
viously have  been  stained  out  by  planting  a  post  at  each  corner.  Hental, 
$5  00  \>er  acre  per  annum,  and  royalty  20  cents  per  ton  anthracKe  coal, 
16  cents  for  bituminous  coal  and  10  cents  for  lignite  coal. 


PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  IN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  Government  Of  British  Columbia  doep  not  Rrant  free  homesteads. 
The  fact  of  a  person  hiiviPK  a  homestead  in  another  province  f)r  on  Domin- 
ion Ciovernment  lands  in  this  province,  is  no  bar  to  pre-empiinK  Crown 
lands  in  British  Columbia. 

J^ands  owne<l  by  the  Provincial  Government  are  laid  off  and  surveyed 
in  quadrilateral  townships  containing  thirty-six  sections  of  one-square 
mile  each,  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  carry  this  survey  through. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  PRE-EMPTION 

Any  person,  except  an  aborigine,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  a 
widow,  or  a  single  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  being  a  Hiilish 
subject,  or  any  alien,  upon  his  making  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  he- 
come  H  subject  may,  for  agricultural  purposes,  record  any  tract  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  of  unoccupied  and  unreserved  Crown 
lands  which  may  not  be  within  an  Indian  settlement. 

If  the  land  be  unsurveyed,  he  shall  first  place  a  stake  or  post  Imir 
inch(>8  square  and  four  or  more  feet  high  (tree  stumps  scfjared  anri  the 
proper  height  will  do)  at  one  comer  of  the  land  to  be  recorded,  and  he 
shall  inscribe  upon  each  post  his  name  and  the  angle  which  it  represents.  Ilnis: 

"  John  Smith's  land  N.  E.  post,"  or  "John  Smith's  land  N.  A\'  post," 
or  whatever  corner  the  post  may  represent.  In  addition  to  tlii?.  I c  must 
post  a  «Titten  or  printed  notice,  giving  description  in  detail  of  the  length 
and  direction  of  the  boimdary  lines  of  the  land  sought,  and  the  dale  of 
his  location  and  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  and  record  the  same. 

After  staking  the  land  and  marking  the  posts,  the  apf)!icant  must 
make  an  application  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  district  within 
which  the  land  is  situated.  This  application  must  be  recorded  within 
thirty  days  after  location,  if  the  lend  is  within  ten  miles  of  the  offices  of 
the  Commissioner.  One  additional  day  will  be  allowed  for  the  filing 
of  such  application  for  every  additional  ten  miles  or  fraction  thereof. 
The  application  must  contain  a  full  des<'ription,  in  duplicate,  of  the  land 
sought  to  be  acquired,  and  must  also  have  attached  a  sketch  plan  in  dupli- 
cate, and  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $2.00  and  a  declaration  of  re-staking. 

If  the  applicant  desires  to  pre-empt  sur.'ej'ed  land,  he  must  make  a 
similar  application  in  writing  to  the  Commiasioner,  giving  the  description 
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M  before  montioned,  and  accompanying  it  with  plan  in  duplicate.  He 
must  also  pay  llu-  ?2.00  fee.  It  will  not  be  noccsaarv-  for  him  to  plant  poets. 
Any  niimhcr  of  persons,  not  cxeeedinn  four,  may  unite  in  partnerahip 
for  the  purpose  of  i>re-emptine,  holdinit  and  working  land,  and  shall  be 
eligible  to  pre-etiifii  as  a  firm,  for  agrieiilfural  purpuses,  an  area  to  the 
extent,  to  ear!i  <,f  lie  pcisons,  of  one  hundrifl  iind  sixty  aeres.  J^ach 
member  of  the  fiiTii  sliall  represent  his  interest  by  occupation  of  some 
portion  of  the  l!..i«l  so  hel.l,  but  it  shall  not  he  necessary  in  such  eases,  that 
he  shall  resjih"  i,n  his  particular  pre-empti(,n.  All  the  persons  may 
reside  ton^'licr  on  one  of  the  pieces.  For  the  purposes  of  obtaining  a 
certificate  of  Imprdvenieiit  tr)  the  land  pre-empted  in  this  w'ay,  •*  shall 
be  necessary  to  show  I  he  rommissioner  that  improvements,  amoimting 
in  the  a-isrejrate  to  *2.ri()  per  acre  lor  the  whole  of  the  land,  have  been  maile 
on  some  portion  I  hereof. 

A  pro-emptor  or  pre-emptors  of  unsurveyed  land  shall  have  the  land 
surveyed  at  his  own  cost  and  ex]»ense,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
record,  subject  to  the  rectification  of  the  boundaries.  The  regulations 
governing  the  lurvey  of  the  same  are  practically  identical  with  those 
pertaining  to  the  |)urchaae  of  land  under  the  difTcrent  land  grants  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  more  fully  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet. 

In  nil  cases  the  person  or  persons  making  the  pre-«<mption  entry  shall 
within  siKty   d:iys  of  the  date  of  certificate,  enter  into  occu|)ation  of  the   . 
land  so  recorded. 

A  pre-emptor,  .ifter  carrying  out  the  conditions  pertaining  to  his 
pre-emption  entry  is  required  to  go  into  occupation  of  his  land  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  and  to  make  permanent  improvements  thereon 
to  the  value  of  .?2..'i()  iwr  acre.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "occupation" 
under  ihi' Act  imi)lie8  the  continuous,  bona-fide  personal  residence  of  the 
prr-etnptor  or  his  family  on  the  land  recorded  by  him.  He  may  not,  with- 
o\il  special  permission  from  the  Commissioner,  be  absent  during  one  year 
for  a  longer  period  than  two  months. 

.\  pre-emptor  who  has  been  in  occupation  of  his  pre-emption  for 
not  less  than  two  years  from  the  d.ile  of  its  record,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  Commissioner  a  certific.-ite,  to  be  called  a  Certificate  of 
Improvement,  iiiwin  his  proving  to  him  by  decl.iration  in  writing  of  him- 
self and  two  other  persons,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  ma\  be  required,  that 
he  has  been  in  occupation  of  his  pr(>-emption  claim  from  the  date  thereof, 
and  has  made  permanent  improvements  thereon  to  the  value  of  $2  50 
|)er  acre. 

After  the  granting  of  the  Certificate  of  Imjtrovement  aa  aforesaid 
and  the  payment  f)f  $1.00  per  acre  for  the  land  has  been  made,  a  Crown 
granr  of  tl>e  fee  simple,  of  and  in  the  land  recorded  in  such  certificate,  will 
be  executed  in  favor  of  the  pre-emptor,  upon  payment  of  the  s-  m  of 
$10.(X)  therefor;  but  no  Crown  grant  shall  be  executed  in  favor  of  any 
alien  who  may  have  declared  as  aforesaid,  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
British  subject,  until  he  has  become  such  according  to  law. 
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SALE  OF  PROVINCIAL  CROWN  LANDS. 

"Crown  Lands"  which  mean  and  include  such  ungranted  public 
land!  as  are  within  and  belong  to  His  Majesty  in  right  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  and  whether  or  not  any  waters  flow  over  or  cover  the 
•ame,  are  in  part  open  for  sale. 

Every  person  desirous  of  purchasing  unsurveyed,  unoccupied  and 
unreserved  crown  lands,  sliall  stake  the  land  in  practically  the  8:ric  way 
as  provided  in  the  case  of  pre-emption,  and  if  within  ten  miles  of  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  he  shall  post  to  him  notice  in  writing,  t<K 
gether  with  a  fitatutory  declaration  in  duplicate,  and  shall  com-ience  aill 
continue  the  publication  of  a  notice  in  the  British  Columbia  Gazette  aad 
in  a  local  newspaper,  setting  forth  the  description  of  the  land  which  W> 
desires  to  purchase,  and  shall,  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  flfe 
first  publication  of  such  notice,  make  an  application  in  duplicate  to  the 
Commissioner  for  permission  to  purchase  the  said  land,  filing  a  statutory 
declaration  in  duplicate  of  the  publication  of  the  notice  and  accompanying 
it  with  a  deposit  equal  to  the  sum  of  fifty  tents  per  acre  on  the  area  applied 
for.     The  Commissioner  shall  then  issue  a  certificate  of  purchase  therefor. 

The  minimum  price  of  first-claas  land  is  $5.00  per  acre,  that  of  second- 
class  lands,  S2.50  per  acre,  but  the  Chief  Commissioner  may  for  any  rea- 
son increase  the  price  of  any  of  the  lands  above  the  said  price. 

The  minimum  area  that  he  may  purchase  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  shall  be  40  acres,  measuring  20  chains  by  20  chains,  except  in  cases 
where  such  area  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  maximum  area  under  general 
conditions  shall  be  640  acres,  measuring  80  chains  by  80  chains. 

If  the  Chief  Commissioner  decides  that  the  land  can  be  sold,  he  shall 
forthwitli  notify  the  applicant,  who  shall  have  the  land  required  surveyed 
at  his  own  cost  and  expense  by  a  duly  authorized  British  Columbia  Land 
Surveyor,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  as  previously  set  forth, 
and  the  deposit  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  shall  then  be  credited  towards  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  price. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  to  claaaify  the  lands  as  timber 
lands,  first  and  second  class  lands,  as  herein  set  forth. 

FIRST-CLASS  LANDS  under  the  Act  are  those  which  are 
suitable  for  agricultural  pnrpn*  h,  or  which  are  capable  of  being  brought 
under  cultivation  profitably,  or  which  are  wild  hay  meadow  lands.  All 
other  lands,  other  than  timber  lands,  shall  rank  and  be  classified  as  second- 
class  lanos. 

TIMBER  LANDS  are  those  which  contain  timber  to  the  extent  of 
8,000  feet  per  acre  to  the  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  5,000  feet  per  acre  to 
the  east  of  the  Cascades.  These  timber  lands  shall  not  be  open  for  sale  or 
pre-emption,  but  particulars  relative  to  permission  in  regard  to  cutting 
from  off  Government  timber  lands  may  be  had  by  applying  to  any  Pro- 
vincial Government  Agent. 
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B.  C.  GOVERNMENT  LAND  AGENTS.-The  following  »  a  li«t  of 
Oovernmcnt  Ar,  nts  with  whom  pre-emptions  may  be  filed.  Lands  in  out- 
lymg  districts  in  which  there  is  no  resident  agent,  arc  dealt  with  in  the 
Land  Department,  Victoria,  B.  C,  11.  A.  Renwick,  Esq.,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. 


East  Kootenay,  South  Div. 
East  Kootenay,  North  Div. 
West  Kootenay,  Nelson  Div. 
West  Kootenay,  Slocm  Div. 
Kootenay,  Hcvelstoke  Div... 


LIST  OF  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS  OF  LANDS 

DlSTniCT.  Namk.  ADDHESa. 

^"'•-•'•"' H.  C.  Kayson    Albemi 

^^''" J.A.Fraser Atlin 

^J^T'Z  '■". J"'"''«  Por'i'r Telegraph  Creek 

\alc  Division  of  Yale H.  P.  Christie   Ash.-roft 

?'>'*'»l«"f"'    E.  T.  W.  Pearse  ....  Kamloops 

bimilkamccn  i.  r,  grown Fnirview 

Osoyoos  L.  Norris   Vernon 

KamlooFJS,  Nicola  Division  . . .  \Vm.  N.  Rolfe Nicola 

.  J.  F.  Armstrong    . . .  Cranbrook 

•E.J.Scovil    Golden 

•  W.  F.Teetzel    Nelson 

.  E.  E.  Cliipmen    Kalso 

.^  •  Kof^t-  C.onlon Reveistoke 

New  Westminster S.  A.  Fletcher   New  Westminster 

™""" Geo.  Thomson Nanaimo 

Hazclton  and  Fort  Eraser   ....  Wm.  Alli.son    Hazelton 

J'^*^"'^  J  "■  McMullen    . .  .Prince  Rupert 

I't.  George,  Cariboo  and  Peace 

,  .„  ^'^" Geo,  J.  Walker   . . .  .Barkerville 

^'""°ct    F.  Soues Clinton 

DOMINION  GOVERNMENT   LANDS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

All  the  lands  in  British  Columbia  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line,  called  "The  Railway  Belt"  are 
the  property  of  the  D.  linion  of  Canada,  with  all  timber  and  minerals  they 
contain  (except  precious  metals).  This  tract  of  land,  with  its  timber 
hay  water  powers,  coal  and  stone,  is  now  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  Canadr,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  practically  according  to  the 
sarne  laws  and  regulations  as  are  the  pubhc  lands  in  Manitoba,  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  is  open  to  any  male  over  18  years  of  age  or  widow 
having  a  family  dependent  on  her,  who  has  not  already  under  the  home- 
8t.pading  regulations  acquired  land  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
Government  agencies  are  ektabhshed  at  Kamloops  and  New  Westmbster' 
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MANITOBA 
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-„^  ?«?.  ''T'"""'^^  '"''  '"'"•"*""  ^xmxmre  with  n  rH.pul«.ioii  of 
•nrr.1.  I2,nnt  ,KH)pK.  m  1870,  an.l  n.m  m  mlitiiHtod  to  r>n<w>M  Hb..iii  «l()000 
of  a  ,v,p,.lnt,on.  purlly  n.udo  up  by  iinmiRmtion  from  the  continent  of 
Kurope.  as  wxll  ,u>  by  wtlleiii.  ..i  from  th«>  United  Stati-s. 

In  1878  thf.  f\n\  railway  entorcH  this  province,  coniinB  from  St.  Paul 
Minnm,ta,  to  tlie  lilMe  town  of  St.  nonifacc.  from  wl.irh  .rH«Hff>rrnrP  wm 
ina.!,.  to  \\  inniiKTS  bv  ferr>.  over  the  Red  h.ver.  But  the  rinintr  .pirit  of 
1  aiiHda,  backed  by  the  peraiHtent  outery  of    Manitoba.  d..n.w,d«l  that  a 

»r,.M«|on.mentHl  railway  should  b,.  built,  which  w d  ronneet  Manitoba 

with  the  Last^m  provinoen.  Thii.  *«.  finally  acrompli«h.v|,  and  the  first 
thro^ijch  tram  ron.  Montreal  to  Vancouver  passed  through  Winnipeg  on 
July  l"l  (Dommion  Dayl,  |8St5.  i   a  «"• 

BOUNDARIES  AND  AREA 

The  province  of  Manitoba  wan  treate.1  and  bwrame  a  sister  of  the 
<-  oiifederation  of  Canada  under  an  Act  tuissed  in  18711.  The  an-n  of  the 
province  »«  then  create.1  wa«  i:i500  mp.are  mile*..  The  boundari.*  of  the 
provmce  have,   however,   recently  b.H.n  considerably  oxtenilnl  m  as  to 

"'T..rv.?r  *°  """  ""'^*'"'''  Ray-  T»'e  a"'«  now  cover.^  by  thi.  province 
»«  J.'W,/J2  8.,uare  mil.,,  which  makes  Manitoba  approxin.atelv  the  same 
size  as  Alberta  and  Snokatchewan. 

The  pn.vin.w  is  bo.mde.1  on  the  west  by  Saskatchewan,  on  the 
e*.t  by  (  ntario.  on  the  south  by  the  Internatiomil  Boundarv,  and  ex- 
fends  north  to  the  Hudson's  Hay. 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS 

From  a  standpoint  of  aKriculture  and  settlement,  tlu-  province  ..:av 
roughly  be  divided  into  the  following  great  nrnis  : 

I.  The  Plains  DJstrict.-This  area  is  bounded  by  the  International 
Koiindary  on  the  south,  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  on  the  went  and 
Hange  «  west  of  the  Isl  Meridian  on  the  east.  Roughly  sfH-aking,  the 
northerly  boundary  of  the  Plains  Area  is  Township  14.  This  .listrict 
IS   well   settled. 

2  The  Park  Country  .-The  Park  Country  of  Manitoba  con- 
sist^ of  „.,xe«l  pnurie  and  woo«llan,l,  and  extervds  in  n  strip  about  30  miles 
wide,  and  describing  a  quarter  circle  from  the  International  Bound«r>-  to  the 
easterly  boundary  of  Saskatchewan.  This  strip  commen<M-8  some  50 
m.l..8  «^t  of  the  Lake  of  the  WWIs  and  skirts  the  noutherlv  |x>int  of 
Uike  V\  inni|)eg.  A  tongue  aim  extends  into  the  plains  country  with  the 
top  lying  between  Brandon  and  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  the  point  extending 
to  the  Ijiiematkinul  Boundary  east  of  the  town  of  Emereon.  This  area 
contains  nioiit  of  the  unaotd  lands  of  the  company. 
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3.  Forest  Are«.— The  northern  forwit  u  m  yet  unsettled  and  ex- 
tends Irom  fv  line  drawn  in  a  north-wonterly  direction  from  the  southern 
point  of  Lake  Winni|)og  to  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  province. 

CEREAL  PRODUCTION 

Although  the  province  of  Manitoba  is  the  oMcst  settled  of  the  prairie 
provinces,  it  ia  well  within  the  truth  to  state  tlmt  farming  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Tiie  area  now  under  cultivation  is  an  amazingly  small  i>crcentaKe 
of  the  total  urea  available  for  the  production  of  crops 

In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  agricultural  wealth  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  province,  statistics  of  yields  of  the  principal  grain 
crof)s  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years  are  quoted  on  page  31. 

SUMMARY 

The  following  summary  of  yields  per  acre  of  principal  grain  crops  in 
Manitoba,  busi'd  on  the  foregoing  figures,  shows  the  situation  in  a  nutshell 
ond  will  conviiice  ihe  moat  sceptical  that  this  province  is  one  of  the  richest 
districts  on  the  American  oontineiit.  There  can  be  no  dispute  in  regard 
to  accurate  records  covering  a  continuous  period  of  twenty-seven  years. 

Wheat,  avenge  (or  2r  years,  I8.S9  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats,  average  for  27  years,  35.60  bushels  per  acre. 
Barley,  average  for  2T  years.  29.d7  bushels  per  acre. 
Fla.Y.      average  for  20  years.  13.16  bushels  per  acre. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  number  of  threshing  outfits  in  active 
operation  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  during  the  fall  of  1911  was  3,193. 

COMPARATTNE     .  ATISTIC5 

To  those  who  have  not  studied  the  question  with  care,  the  foregoing 
figures  lose  much  of  their  significance.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought 
well  to  establish  a  comparison  between  yields  jwr  acre  of  spring  wheat 
in  Manitoba  and  those  of  the  princijjal  wheat -producing  States  of  the 
Union  for  a  ten-year  period  : — 

8UU-  i,t  Territory     1899    1900    1001     1902    1903    1904    1905    1906 1  1907 1 1908    1906 


New  Jnitty  . . 
Maryland  . . . 
We«t  Virginia 

Ohio  

ladiana   

Michigan  .... 

Wisconsin    

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota  . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Texas 

California  . . . . 
Manitoba 


14 
14 

9 
14 

9 

8 
15 
13 
13 
12 
.110, 
10. 

9. 
11. 
14. 

ir. 


19 
19 

9 

6 

5 

7 
15 

10.5 
15.6 

4.9 

6.9 
12.0 
17. T 
18.4 
10.3 

».» 


16.8 
17.2 
10  9 
15  3 
15.8 
11.1 
10. 1 
12.9 
16.2 
13.1 
12.9 
17.1 
18.6 
S.9 
13.0 
25. 1 


16.0 
14.7 

7.7 
17  1 
16.0 
17.7 
18.1 
13.0 
12.7 
15.9 
12.2 
20.9 
10.4 

9.0 
10.9 
26.0 


14.0 
12.5 
10.2 
13.7 
10  0 
15.5 
16.6 
13.1 
12.4 
12.7 
13.8 
15.7 
14.1 
13.4 
11.2 
16.53 


13.3 
13.4 
10.1 
11.5 
9.2 
9.8 
15.5 
12.8 
11.6 
11.8 
9.6 
13.6 
12.4 
10.7 
10.8 
16.92 


17 
10 
13 
16 
16 
18 
18 
12 
17 
11 
12 
17 
0  112 
4  ill, 
0  Il4 

33jir. 


17.00 
14.05 
13.0 
15.9 
15.3 
18.8 
19.0 
10.8 
18.1 
13.7 
14.1 
16.7 
13.0 
9.1 
14.2 

ir.ss 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  above,  that  Manitoba,  in  mo^t  years, 
ia  well  in  advance  in  point  of  average  production  per  acre. 
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A  l'i..Mi,l,.n.  of  .|,r  r,.jl...|  Htntvn  ha-l  fh.-  f..ll..vvinK  ...Ivi...  („  nive  fo 
tho  vdiiii'.'  irii'ii   .1  hiH  (•(.unity  : 

••If  1  ucrv  ahHM,«  v-,u„,  ,.„.„  ..  ,„  ,|.,r  f,„,.,,  ,,n,f,.H.i.,„  I  „o.,|.| 
MS   (hai  .l„.„.  :.,(■  ,M..:..(.r  ..p,„„ ,  i.niti,..  iu  ,.,.,•.,•. ..■  tl,;,n  i,.  ,nv  .„,,„, 

''"■■."■""'  'f  ^; '•'  '•'-:' "!■  vM.i.  ,1... , ,„.  M,„,,,,  „,;.: 

'""-  '""  M'I'l.-.l.lc  l(.  treat  in  tlic    (.l.i  u..st..f,,i  «M\." 

','''"■  '■'■''^"''""■'"' f'li<';'r..;,f,wt  f  ,,.ns.M.rt:,,  j,,,,  v.  ..en;,  it,    \,,„.ri..., 

^np,,i.,n,.,„,,'...  ,l,„v..  a,K„,,  v..,t,  ,!„.  |-,.l|,.  m, -t.t..„„.„,  ■        ' 

.  •■■'■'•'    l-'p  •■'■^  '.I  i!„.  iMn.l  CM.,.,..!  ,„,,-,„.,.  ,„.,:|  .,.„.,  .,.,!,, „,.  |,„,.,„„,,^ 
j.Mms.,.., .1,1,., ,,,,,■,„,„,„„,„,     •,■.,.  „.„,,^ ,,„^,^ ^_^^^^^^,__    ^1^^ 

'"""'■  ^';^'', '■;'■•  ""^ '•  ^'■'■'  •"  "-!'■'    -'  -'•!  ->'--IN  ...  t;.. 

;"'"■"'  •"'"■'"■      ^i:ilM,u,,.„M,,u,t,.„„  „,l,.  lact  f,-,-,,l-.,|ir,. „„l 

!"''"■: '^^"    '•-•■"■-l'-li  —  l.vV.„.    ,..,:,:..,..  „„,^,     ,.,„,■,    ,,,.. 

I..rn,  .,f  n.amnv.   ,!  .,,   s„.,n  „>,„„.....,„ ,   .„!   ,„f.n,l„v    a.,.|   .,...„„ 

S.'.... M.-.n.l.  .,-„n,  ■i,.,..,.ra,nu..      li;.-   t!„..,-„n,   tS    fan av    !,.■  ,„ adc 

iiliil  Kriit  a  siiur.c  ill'  pi'i'|i(  I, ..-.I  V  ,  ;i!;!i." 

l:wTy,„,(.  ,yUn  I  :;.  ..jv.,,   ,l„.  ,„aM,  r  :  „,    ,l,„„^v,.    .„.  ,,„t  ,  .;,„i,.,,, 

'■'•uns,.|!,..|    ,    ,.   fan,..r   ,„    U..„.,„    An.,,,.,    :„    (I,..,.!    „.,   ..„„„,;,. 
sys  ,.„;      a,.,i  t.,  ,  ,i.a...  .„.„■(.    |a,^,.iv  in  anin.al  h,,>l,an.!,A  ,  l.a.h:.  „„,„,,- 

';•';',:"'''•  "'';■'■' '••■''v.-Hi:..r'.,r"n,iv.,|",an,i,:..     r  ,>  a.lv„.(.  i. 

•I<""luss  (.vvlh.nl.    hut   (l„...s  n,.t    a!ua;,s  tal,.    m:1I Vi,  ,„  a-,,,,;,,,   ,>f  1,„..,J 
^•..nl.M.as.       I!,,.     ,p,,,i„.  ,,..  „f  ^.    ,„,^^.   ,   „^,„^.^,    .^  ^^1^^.^^^  ,,t,.,Mi,,l   uit'l. 

.l..oul,.M,.  ,n  t!  ,.  l,an,|h,K,k  c.tnn.cnt.  „„  ,;,„  ,„,„„,,   ,  ,,„  ,,.„„  ,, 

ron.  tic  rcpott  „f  the  Scoitish  AK.a.a,!-,..,.!  C.,,,:,,  i.,;„„.  T' .  nnlv 
fhoy  nv.MV...!  (.,  ,'„,>  ,,„,,„•,.,  ;,,  ,„  ,vl,y  „,ix,,|  f„,„„„.  ,,,,  „„,  ,,  ',- 
practiscl  was  ,..  ,|,..  ..,T,,,  „„.,  „,„„  ,,,.v.  in^  l,a,l  ,,„v,..l  ,(,  l.c  a  pn  fitaLI,. 
bastn....  .n.l  ,n„s,  .,f  ,!„.  fann,.fs  wnv  ccn,..,,,.  a,  ,„....„.  ,(,  ,.,.,.,„.  tl.at 
."vstcn.  ,,f  fannn,^  „ntil  ..„,.(,  titno  n-  -inM.n.vtan-c.s  f,„v..,|  tl.cn,  into  ti,.. 
nu.rc  clalK.raic  sclicnic  involve!  in  niix,.,!  r,„n,inic 

Tla...  is  another  fcattir..  t(,  take  into  c„nsi,I(.rati„n  \  hn-c  ,m- 
jonty  of  th.M.arly  s,.,,l,.,s  wee  „„.„  ,vi,l,  („,,wn  and  cncrfv,  l.ul  ucncaliv 
vul.  cxcfclmKlv  Incited  ,.a,,i,ai.  On  taking  „„ss,..si(.„  (.f",|,e  raw  prairie 
thoynafinilly  Ic.ked  t,.frra,n  pr.,(|..,.ti„n  t„f„rnisl,  tlawn  .itl,  tl,e  n,!i,.kest 
crush  returns.  Fnthertnore.  ani.nal  l,u.l,an,lry  involved  a  eer.t.in  inn.unt 
of  building;  mve8fn.e„t,wl,iel,wa.^(.nera|h.lK.yon,!.!,en„.Mn.  of  the  pi,;neer. 
THE  GRADUAL  EVOLUTION 

Manirol>a  is  the  nl.le.t  se.t!e,l  of  ,|,e  Ca.uuliun  Prairie  Provinces 
and  the  chanjie  frcn  the  "one  en.p"  to  the  " mixed  farn.ini?"  svstem, 
which  ,s  Kr„w,n.  gradually  all  throned,  the  Canadian  West,  ha.  nan.rally 
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been  more  marked  in  that  province  than  elsewhere.  The  following  ata- 
tutic*  show  the  expenditure  incurred  for  farm  buildings  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  during  recent  years  : 

Yew.  Value.  Year.  Value.         Year.  Value.         Year.  V»)ue 

1900..  $1,351,000  1903..  $2,961,750  1906.   ,54,515,085  1909.  .$2,589,780 

1901...   1.434,880  1904...  2,950,710  1907..    1,735,825  1910..  3.    ■6^539 

1902...  2,228,875  1905...   3,944,101  190S.  .   2,054,490 

The  above  figures  show  the  growth  that  has  been  made  more  clearly 
than  words  could  tell.  The  Province  of  Manitoba  is  now  dotted  will, 
mapiificent  farm-steadings,  inchidinu  large  and  commodious  barns,  with 
every  convenience  for  the  care  of  the  live  stock. 


LIVE  STOCK  STATISTICS 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  the  increa.«p  in  live  stock  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  between  the  years  1899  and  1911  : 

*"■  Horace  Caltle.  Sheep.  I'ig,. 

^^^9 102.655  220,248  33,092  60.01 1 

^^^ 118,629  237,560  25,813  77,912 

^^^ 141.080  20.3,168  22,900  94.680 

^^- H6.59I  282,313  20,518  0.i..-,98 

^^^ 101,250  310.577  22,.569  10.j,1.57 

^90* 143,386  306,943  18.228  1 18.986 

^^0^ 157,724  319.290  18,508  104,113 

^^'^ 164,444  363,202  16,606  120,838 

^^7 173,212  463,862  14,442  1 18,243 

^^OS 160.905  415,483  10,924  120,364 

1909 189,132  372,.520  17,922  l.",,511 

1910 2.32,725  397,261  32,223  176,212 

1*11 251,572  407,611  37,227  192,386 

During  the  period  covered  b>-  the  above  figures  horses  increased 
in  number  over  100'^;,  and  cattle  a  little  less  Pigs  increased  about 
300%.  The  somewhat  stationary  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  Manitoba  farms  are  as  yet 
encloeed  with  sheep  proof  fences,  which  renders  the  handhng  of  this  class 
of  lire  stock  a  somewhat  difficult  matter.  During  recent  years  the  intro- 
diiction  of  cheap  woven  wire  fences  on  the  farm  ha.s  m.ide  a  considerable 
difference,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  large  increase  in  the  sheep  stock  of  the 
Prorince  of  Manitoba  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 
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FODDER  AND  ROOT  PRODUCTION 

ThpJollowinK  8tatiM.cs  show  the  prorluc-tion  of  foddor  and 
during  the  yoar  191 1  in  tl.e  Province  of  Manitoba  r- 
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root  crops 


CULTIVATED  GRASSES 


Acres. 


23,517 


Broi.  e 

^■'^  w 17,037 

T'mothy    

Clover  or  Alfalfa  ..  '        f^^^ 


District. 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 
North  Central 
South  Central 
Ea-stern    


Province 


District. 

Nortlnvestern 
Southwestern 
North  Central 
South  Central 
Eastern    .... 


Province 


District. 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 
North  Central 
South  Central 
Ea.stern    .  .  . 


Province 


PEAS 


.',2.J0 


POTATOES 


Area  in 

Crop 

Acre.>5. 

.     !),!)()1 

.     f;,9()7 

.    S.l()9 

7,176 

11, Wo 

44,478 


ROOTS 


Average 

Yield 

Tona 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

9   o 


Area  in 

Crop 

Acres. 

141 

34tl 

341 

092 

73vT 


Average 
Yield 

Bushels. 
29  5 
2o.o 
IS. 
19.2 
18. G 

20.4 


Total 
Yield 
Tona. 
42.602 
29,783 
173,896 
3,521 

Total 

Yield 

Bushels. 

4,160 

8,823 

6,138 

13.286 

13,578 

45,985 

Total 

Yield 
Bu.shels. 
1,994,065 
1,297,952 
1,68.5,331 
1,186,193 
2,15.3,700 

8,317,241 


.Area  in 

Average 

Total 

Crop 

Yield 

Yield 

.Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,215 

272. 

874,480 

1,892 

240. 

454,080 

2,164 

286. 

618,204 

2,622 

267. 

7tX).074 

3,555 

292. 

1,038,360 

13,448 


274. 


3,684,898 
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Tlie  lii(!;li  yicldp  of  clover  and  alfalfa  arc  woitliy  of  siiccial  attention. 
An  attempt  is  heinj;  made  to  promote  the  introduction  of  clovcis  and  iil- 
fulfa  by  tlio  Provincial  Government  witli  very  iinitilyin'.;  residt.  Kverv 
effort  i^^  made  to  induce  the  farmers  to  put  in  larye  anas  of  this  crop,  not 
alone  in  order  to  ])rovide  fcid,  hut  also  to  enrich  t  he  soil. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 

Tli(>  chief  live  slock  markets  for  Western  ('ai:ada  ar;-  located  in  the 
City  of  W  innipcir,  Mjiniioha.  l,ar;ic  nnii.n  sleek  _\:iid.-  I  :!\-f  Im-cii  jiro- 
vidcd,  and  l)ii\crs  aic  alwa_\s  pnsciit  to  take  practic.iil\  v\fr\ ;:  ina  t'lat  in 
olT'red.  Ml  the  cn|mii1  cntlie  from  tlie  West  p-iss  l!:i(c:-i,  the  W  umipcp; 
stock  yards,  and  l.t;-;;"  sliipinciils  :\re  irciicially  scmIcI  .-t;  llal  piiiiit.  'l"!ie 
farmer  cf  .Miinitoha  is  in  a  vti'v  envi.ahl;'  position  in  r<  v.ivd  u,  maii-rls,  as 
vvilli  the  cj-,,v.  |i,  ,,r  I',,.  rci\ti-cs  of  |i(ioulal inn,  |i.c  l.cn,,.  r,  ci  ■iivmcnls  fullv 
ahsorl)  the  t<.tal  live  stock  pnuliKM  ion  of  th"  pji.-.ti.e.  'ji  rre  are  .also 
lar;;e  .ahal  leirs  Incalcd  i:i  Wimiipc:;.  whicji  are  coiit  ninalK-  h 'ij-^'  cvlended 
in  .sympathy  >\ii!i  t!;e  :Mc-,...|se  of  t'le  local  demands  for  animal  products. 


DAIRYING 

Tlie  fulldwiti.'j;  stfitistics  of  the  pniducUon  (,f  d-ii-y  i)'dducis  in  the 
Provini'eof  Manit'iha  fmm  the  year  I'.tllOto  1111 1  s'.iow  a  very  satisfactory 
pro;:rcss    of    thai     i:    '  istry  :  — 

Butter  C'lucse 

Vear.  roimds.  Value.  V:;lue.  T<.talValne 

1000 3,:n^,4:u     .?.")!  1,1)1)1. 01     Sl(V_',:i::i)  tr,     stn:?,',)!)!  .09 

I'JOl .^,'J()S,7-40  837,01)4  GO  SS,3  IS  IVJ  0.:ii,:i!4 .  10 

100-2 3,01,j,s7.j  03(1,  If.0. 1)0  11I,H.{.-.>1  717,()03.93 

l'J(« 4,'_>71,7()3  707,3 1()  08  l.')1.3iV2  2S     .     S.-S,700.2H 

1004 3,0IS,.-)04  l)(10.()20.42  ]07,K3()  00  7iiS,4,-)7  3S 

1905 4,l()0,0uG  700,.'')01.1o  127,3I().40  SOC.,o:{7.n4 

loot) 0,2r)l,291  1,182,502.33  10.V24t.51  1,377,740.84 

1007 4,810,244  1,048,585.20  108,007. 'J'  l,217,r)S2.49 

1008 .3.018,508  810,004.31  183,204  01  1 ,400,2()9 . 66 

1009 5,010,427  1,208,187.20  10.3,330.20  1,371,517.40 

1010 6,005.759  1,537,013.28  90,2.50  23  l.(;30,S03.51 

1911 7,038,406  1,715,082.62  70,000.03  1,780,073.25 

Manitoba  has  tireat  advantages  a.s  n  (hiiry  country.  The  f)a,sturage 
is  rich  and  nutritious  and  eunlain.s  an  abundance  of  variously  ilavored 
grasses.  Tiie  domestic  water  supply  is  excellent,  ami  ample  both  for 
watering  tiie  stock  and  for  use  in  the  dairies,  streams  of  pure  running  water 
being  often  available. 
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The  Provincial  Government  cstablialicd  in  1896  a  dairy  school  in 
Winnipeg,  which  proved  a  great  success.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
Agricultural  College  in  Winnipeg,  the  staff  in  that  institution  has  d.  voted 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  province 
with  consi.ierabie  eff(.ct.  The  market  prices  for  butter,  cheese,  cn-am' 
and  milk  are  as  high  as  anywhere  on  tiie  continent  of  Anierica.  At  tlie 
present  time  enormous  shijiments  of  n  '  and  crenm  are  made  from  the 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  t(  .nipcg  daijv.  Upon  these  ship- 
ments high  duty  is  paid,  wiiich  would  leave  an  enormous  profit  for  the 
producers  within  the  boundaries  of  the  province.  The  tendency  to 
exclusive  grain  farming  has  seriously  retarded  the  dairv  industry.  There 
18,  however,  a  notable  change  and  with  the  advent  of  a  greater  population 
thus  solving  the  labor  difficulty,  great  things  are  expected  from  the  dairy 
industry  of  Manitoba. 

POULTRY 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  poultry  disposed  of  dur- 
mg  the  year  191 1  by  th(>  farmers  of  Manitoba,  \\ith  prices  of  eggs  soaring 
skyward.s  and  «ith  dressed  poultry,  at  times,  almost  iin,)ossil)le  Uj  obtain 
there  is  little  excuse  for  the  Manitoba  farmer  tolerating  the  tremendous  im^ 
portation  of  eggs  and  .Iressed  poultry  that  now  takes  plac-e  from  various 
parts  of  America  into  the  City  of  Winnip.g,  and,  for  that  matter,  into  other 
pa-'  ■  Western  Canada.  T'.e  dr-  climat.-  lends  itself  particularly  well 
tf.  rearing,  and  the  unlimited  quantities  of  screeninsis  and  "coarse 

gr:.  ilal.le  on  every    Manitoba  farm,  r.nders  enormous  ex,.nnsi..n 

m  t,.,s  prohtahle  branch  of  live  stock  husbnndry  an  easv  matter.  This 
is  another  instance  where  the  prosperous  t^rain  grower  is  igm)ring  the  side 
issues  of  the  farm  to  his  detriment. 

The  Provincial  Poultry  Association  has  carried  on  evceedinglv  useful 
work  by  lectures  and  rienionstration,  and  the  output  of  the  provimv  each 
year  shows  a  large,  though  not  altogether  satisfactory  increase.  The 
following  are  figures  for  1911: 


District.  Turkeys. 

Northwestern jg  gp3 

Southwestern    30  235 

North  Central 21  85.=i 

South  Central   37  343 

Eastern    22  7t)6 

Province    134,097 


Geese. 

Chiclcens. 

10,004 

100,288 

8,.>J0 

113,818 

9,032 

8S,G25 

14,742 

240,040 

22,084 

2(K),506 

64,402  7^3,277 
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PART  IV. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Tlip  i-ctii!irk:.Mp  rroprrss  of  ltif>  I'roviiicc  of  S.txkatclicwan.  wlicli, 
previous"  to  Scptcinbcr,  lUOo,  was  jiart  of  tlio  Northwest  'rmitorics  of 
Cannda,  niiKht  rasily  lead  tli^  casual  visitor  to  doiiht  lliat  the  pn'scnt 
wondorfiil  dcvclopincnf  is  the  result  of  sucli  a  eomijarativcly  short  o'Tiofl. 

T!io  few  survivors  of  the  countliss  lierd"  of  hiifTalo  tiiat  roamed  thrpo 
plains,  are  now  fonSiied  to  tlie  national  i)arks  unci  forest  reserves.  TIm- 
Hodman  wlio  regarded  the  hmad  expanse  of  plain  and  tlio  endless  windins; 
river  vallpy  as  his  hy  -iiiht  of  inlieritance,  h.ts  Ix'cn  retired  to  the  Indian 
reserve.  The  plains  on  which  tlip  !)ufTal(»  thrive)  liefoye  the  advent  of  the 
white  man  now  sui)port  larpe  herd«  of  cattle  :,iid  liorses,  The  domain 
of  the  Indian  ha.s  heroine  the  home  of  fanners  from  all  parts  of  the  world  : 
and  the  cosmopolitan  poi)ulation  f(iit'if'i<'d  here  under  the  sheltering 
folds  of  the  Union  .Jack  h;is  p'-oved  to  tlie  world,  that  thcs(  broad  and  fertile 
acrfisareindeeil  the  "Hread  Hasket  of  t!ie  Hriiish  Kmpire  " 

BOUNDARIES   AND  AREA   OF   SASKATCHEWAN 

This  province  lies  between  the  10th  and  (lOth  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  meridians  of  KVi  and  110  degre(>s  west  from  (Ireenwich. 
The  Boiithern  bonier  is  the  Intcrnation.al  Boundary,  the  dividing  lino 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  .South  of  Saskatcliewan  are  the 
States  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  ;  east  of  it  is  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba ;  west  of  it  Ls  the  province  of  .Mberta,  .and  on  the  north  and  north- 
east it  is  bounded  by  the  unorRanized  Northwest  Territories.  Its  ijreatest 
length  is  760  miles  ;  and  its  width  on  the  .south,  is  393  miles.  .At  the 
middle  it  is  300  miles  wide,  and  at  the  northern  boundary  it  has  a  width 
of  277  mile.«.  The  area  of  this  great  quadrangle  is  2.50,650  square  miles, 
of  which  8,318  square  miles  is  water.  The  land  surface  contains  15.'),002,480 
acres 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS 

Prior  to  1901,  the  settlement  of  Saskatchewan,  as  now  constituted, 
was  confined  mostly  to  a  narrow  belt  of  territory  extending  about  fifty  miles 
west  of  the  boundary  of  Manitoba,  to  a  strip  about  the  .same  width  extend- 
ing as  far  west  of  Moose  Jaw  along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  to  settlements  adjacent  to  P-ince  Albert  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan River  above  that  point.  There  was  also  a  .sf)arse  population  around 
Battleford,  Maple  Creek  and  in  a  few  other  districts.  At  present  the  area 
that  may  be  regarded  as  being  populated,  though  sparsely  in  places  it 
is  true,  is  many  times  greater  in  extent  than  that  settled  up  to  1901.  The 
province  may  roughly  be  <livided  into  four  great  divisions. 

The  Plains.  In  the  south,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  Saskatoon, 
with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  district  north  of  the  Qu'Appelle 
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Valley  comprising  the  Beavpr  HilLs,  Toiicl.w.u.d  llilh,  etc.,  the  countj-y 
fonsiats  of  open  rolling  prairie,  gently  rolling  plain,  .lotted  here  and  there 
with  placid  Idkce  and  eiumps  of  trees,  with  oceasio.ml  .stretches  of  open 
level  prairie,  where  the  j.lain  ad  far  as  the  eve  can  reach  is  unbroken  by 
-lope  or  declivity  and  the  <auo  is  unobstnu'ted  bv  even  a  single  tree. 

There  are,  however,  in  difTereni  parts  of  these  divisions  ranges  of 
'ow  hilLs  intersected  by  ravines,  many  of  wliieh  ate  well  w-.oded  and  sujiplv 
considerable  quantities  of  l.:el.  The  tn.wt  iniponanl  are  ;  The  f'oteaii 
including  the  Dirt  Hills,  whicn  extends  from  the  International  Boundary 
west  of  l-stevan  to  a  jwint  beyond  the  Kibow  of  (he  Saskatchewan  Kiver"' 
.Moose  Mountain,  north  of  .Arcohi;  L:,st  .Mouiilain,  Touchwood  and 
Heaver  II1II9,  north  of  the  (Ju'.Xppelie  \:illey. 

The  Park  Country.  North  of  Saskatoon  and  extending  to  the 
southern  edge  of  the  great  nortluTii  forest  which,  in  S.iskatchcwan  ifl 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  pas.sing  from  Saw  lliver  northwesterly 
through  the  vicmity  of  Prince  Albert,  the  country  is  mi.Ned  praiiie  and 
woodland,  and  19  sfilenfiidly  adapted  for  mixed  farming  and  for  stock- 
raising.  .\9  a  home-making  proposition,  this  part  of  .Saskatchewan  stands 
unequalled.  Portions  of  the  more  heavilv  wooded  .trea  in  the  park 
country  have  been  reserved  from  set' lenient  by  the  CJovernment  in  order 
to  provide  timber   and   game   preserves. 

The  Ranching  Country.  T'lat  King  to  the  west  is  perhaps  the 
most  suitHble  part  of  the  province  for  ranching.  In  the  districts  west 
of  the  Coteau  and  south  of  the  .South  Saskatchewan  Hiver  the  stockmen 
have  until  recently  been  permitted  to  jiasture  their  IutcIs  in  r)c.ace  and  were 
but  little  interested  in  the  invasion  of  the  homesteader.  The  domain  of 
"King  Wheat"  has,  however,  gradually  been  extended  and  the  arable 
areas  arc  being  made  to  yield  their  generous  tribute  of  golden  grain 
The  Cypress  Hills,  Wood  Mountain,  the  Coteau  and  the  more  hilly  areas 
intervening  will,  however,  always  be  the  secure  retreat  of  the  rancher 
There  he  may  continue  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  ho..ses,  sheep  and  beef- 
cattle  in  the  world. 

The  Northern  Forest.  North  of  the  belt  of  mixed  prairie  and  wood- 
land, hes  the  great  northern  forest,  the  northern  edge  of  which  may  be 
described  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  part  of  Reindeer  Lake  to  the 
southern  part  of  Lake  Athaba.sca.  This  timbered  belt  is  cover...  with  a 
forest  of  spruce,  tamarack,  jack  pine,  poplar  and  birch. 

The  remainder  of  this  area  is  not  thickly  wooded,  although  black 
spruce,  pine  and  poplar  are  found  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the 
province. 

RAINFALL  STATISTICS 

This  table  is  a  compilation,  averaged  of  all  the  available  data  respecting 
precipitation  at  all  the  meteorological  stations  in  the  province  in  each  ye*r 
since  1905.  Snowfall  Ls  reduced  to  its  "water  equivalent,"  t«»  inches  of 
snow  being  stated  as  one  inch  of  rain. 
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MONTH 


1010 


I91W  ;      190S 


lU(t7 


January  .  . 
February  . 
March    .  .  . 

April 

May   

Juno  .  .  , 

July    

AuKU-'t      . 
SepteriilxT 
October    .  . 
Novetnbor 
December 


3S 
.4)) 

.SI 


.62 
.31) 
.  o.i 
(19 


I      1 


Total    

April-.Scptpnibfr 


2.07 

2 .  411 

2 .  t)M 

2.ti» 

l.M 

5.3(1  1 

2.12 

1   41 

.07 

.72  ! 

.2IJ 

.(>1    j 

.71 

00   1 

.Of) 

1.(12  1 

!;j  4S 

IS. 01 

0.S4   1 

13  2>* 

.20 
.14 

.90 
.84 
.13 
..S4 
.27 

()(i 
.(12 

31 

•)4 

4.-.  ! 


.0(1 

31 

1.03 

7i 

.01 
3  114 
1  HI 
3.40 
1.41 

.20 

.12  I 
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AGRICULTURE   IN   SASKATCHEWAN 

DunnK  tlu-  la.st  fivo  r,r  flix  >TarH  millions  of  arros  of  lan.l  in  Saskatrhp. 
wan,  that  proviously  w,-..,.  re.a,d...l  a.  of  very  liulc  vaK.e  fo  u;nV  ura" 
purpo...  have  proved  ,h„ir  capability  of  prochieing  ma^nifi  e  eZ 
o    eerea  .s.     In  ihe  earlier  years,  the  fa.no,..  hHian  Hea/anel  P.ea  3 

«h,  e  the  revolts  aehieve.I  by  them  in  grain  Rrowint;  have  a.«i..te.!  in  no 
email  measure  i„  n,al<in«  the  Canadian  XorthwoHt,' astlv  fan  o,  it  j" 
now  elearly  .lemon.tra.e.l  that  extremely  sueee.ssf,.:  ee/eal  pr,  duet  n  is  no 
by  any  m..ns  eonfh.e,!  ,o  the.,  .r,..  Sinularly,  future  Jvent^  n.Jl  l! 
cate  that  «.„ne  of  the.se  tracts  of  land  vviti,i„  the  provineial  boundaries 
wluch  are  now  believed  i>y  Home  to  be  better  fitted  for  ^ra^inR  tha  o/^' 
neiiltural  purr.os..,  are  well  suited  to  the  ,ro.in,  and'n.aturing  If t^:^; 

KING   WHEAT 

Whil  't'fe''  "■"'  '■''■"■"^^'■=**  '-^^'""''^  i'^  "-  ba.is  of  all  eivilized  existence." 
\\h.le  t  ,e.e  are  more  nee  eaters  ti.an  wheat  eaters  in  the  world  wheat  ifl 
the  chief  Kra,„  food  of  the  white  man.  There  h.a.s  been  an  almost  uni™! 
increase  ,n  the  individual  coasumption  of  wheat  of  late  vears      Afew 

of  gram.  The  md.vuhial  consumption  to-day,  however,  is  seven  bushels 
per  year.     And  while  in   1871   the  bread  eaters  of  the  World  numbe  ed 

i  ree  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions,  to-<lay  they  number  five  hnndr^ 
rnd  seventeen  nulhons.  In  spile  of  the  ever-inerea.inK  crop  area  o  Xat 
tho  pomt  IS  gradually  being  reached  when  the  world's'.od  .0"^^  of"v2 
will  not  more  than  keep  f.aee  with  the  den.and.  While  the  prml  tionin  the 
Lmted  States  has  doubled  ..uring  the  p.ast  thirtv  vears.'the 'e^d™' v  tl 

he  present  tune  ,s  not  towards  any  continued  expansi.ni.  At  the  same 
time  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  tremendouT 
and  the  pomt  will  soon  be  reached  when  that  great  co.intry  w  1  be'me 
an  impor  mg  instead  of  an  exporting  country.  Indeed,  .f  we  are  to  believe 
the    Northwestern  Miller,"  of  Minneapolis,  the  most  influential  „^lng 
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journal  in  llio  rriiicd  States,  that  time  has  now  romp,  ArKiiing  that 
the  recent  eNetions  in  the  State  of  Minncaota  are  a  revolt  of  the  leople 
against  the  heavy  cost  of  Ih'ini?,  that  the  cost  of  bread  in  a  factor  >f  ini. 
portance,  and  that  the  American  wheat  |)r(Mlucer  lias  the  bread  consumer 
at  his  mercy,  the  "Miller."  in  its  issue  of  December  KUh,  eaya  :—" The 
American  farmer  is  not  producinn  enough  wheat  because  other  crops 
pay  better,  nor  does  he  want  what  is  produced  elsewhere  to  come  in. 
The  cmmtry  is  near  the  d.nnner  line  of  wheat  slKirtape.     The  last  ^jreat 

wheat  fields  lie  across  the  line  in  Canaila,  etc." The 

"Miller"  advocates  free  wheat  from  the  Dominion  of  Cauda,  and  says  "it 
would  rather  both  wheat  and  flour  be  admitted  free  than  to  see  wheat 
barre<l  out."  Le.ss  than  a  century  ago.  New  York  State  was  the  chief  wheat 
producing  area  of  the  I'nited  Stales,  a  fact  that  enabled  Uochesfer  to  ac- 
quire the  name  of  the  "  Flour  City."  The  latter  distinction  is  now  held  by 
Minneapolis,  located  some  1,.')(M)  miles  further  west.  The  time  will  come 
when  tlw!  great  flour  producing  centre  of  America  will  be  located  in  the 
Canadian    West. 

SASKATCHEWAN— THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 

It  is  no  mean  accomplishment  of  a  Canadian  province  to  stand  the  ad- 
mitted champion  in  high  quality  wheat  production  for  the  continent  of 
.\merica,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  championship  of  the  world. 

This,  however,  is  the  honor  Saskatchewan  has  gained.  During  the 
great  Land  and  Irrigation  Show,  held  in  Madison  Square  Gardens,  New 
York,  in  November,  1911,  Mr.  Seager  Wheeler,  of  liosthern,  Saskatche- 
wan, entered  a  sample  of  100  pounds  of  Marquis  wheat  for  competition 
for  the  one  thousand  dollar  gold  prize  offered  by  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy 
for  the  best  sample  of  wheat  grown  in  America.  Mr.  Wheele-'^  wheat 
carried  off  the  pr'ue,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  seconu  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Glass,  of  Maclcod,  Alberta,  and  the  third  prize  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Maynard,  of  Delorainc,  Manitoba.  There  were  sixteen  entries 
in  all,  three  of  which  were  from  Canada. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  wheat  weighed  6^4  pounds 
per  huahel  above  the  average,  that  it  had  yielded  the  enormous  quantity 
of  70>i  busliels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Wheeler  readily  sold  the  balance  of  his 
seed  at  f8  per  bushel,  and  the  100  pounds  he  entered  for  competition  more 
than  repaid  him  the  original  purchase  price  of  his  farm. 

Mr.   Wheeler  makes  the  following  statement  in  tliis  connection  : 

"Preston  wheat  was  my  premier  variety  for  many  years, 
and  of  this  variety  I  now  have  my  plot  registered.  But  while 
at  the  seed  fair  at  Regina  last  year,  I  saw  some  Marquis  wheat  and 
realized  that  this  was  as  good,  if  not  a  better  wheat.  I  secured 
some  of  it  from  Dr.  Saunders,  Ottawa,  and  W.A  Munroe,  of  the 
experimental  farm,  Rosthern.  I  sowed  this  wheat  in  three  different 
plots,  and  it  was  from  the  three  plots  I  secured  the  wheat  which  1 
SMJt  to  New  York  and  with  which  I  won  the  prize.    When  the 
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whoaf  WHS  thrcslird  in  l!.,-  fall  it  waa  fonrul  that  tlicro  vim  fon- 
HiHorablc  dilT.Tcnre  in  t'o  tl„To  plots  Tho  on.>  ho,v«<1  witl. 
Dr.  Saun.lors'   s,.,.,!  wont  NO-',  hushHs  to   il,,-  an,,  an.l  Munror'*. 

■•Tlfo  wlirat  .-Hit  (..  Xc.\v  V„ri{  ha.i  no  a.lvntitacf  ovor  tW 
oll.cr  varieties  jtr.mn  ..n  tlie  farm.  ,\s  a  inatl.-r  oi  tact,  it  vaj. 
::r.wn  ..n  tl;..  fir.-*t  piece  of  prop..rty  l.ruken  on  ll,e  f;,r>,i'  Tli'io 
paee  lias  l...en  under  nilMvati<.n  ever  smee.  |„.inK  so.vo.l  with 
wheat,  lwrl..v.  i,otaf.,,-s,  ,.t.-.,  in  rotation  with  a  siii.,n,erfallow 
in     between. 

"Of  eoiir-e,  I  don't  know,  hut  I  think  it  was  ih.-  finoHt 
Mtrqins  wheat  R.-own  thi.s  year.  That  ll>e  Manpii.  pro.h.e,.«  a 
wheat  hko  that  under  .=iieli  unfavorahl.-  weather  eondiiion.s  a.-- 
oxiated  this  year  speaks  w.-ll  for  this  wheat.  When  the  Marquis 
wheal  ripened,  un.l  it  was  a  f.-w  d.-iys  earher  ihan  the  other 
wheat,  It  wa.s  eut  in  the  usual  manner,  hut  as  I  w;ts  unahle 
to  «et  one  of  the  regular  liireshers,  I  got  mv  brother  Perry 
U  heeler,  to  thresh  it  with  a  .small  machine  It  was  then  cleaned  in 
th.-  '  su.al  .nanner  and  prepare.!  for  the  eompelilion. 

•  From  one  head  of  wheat  I  have  >rnnvn  2 1 C  r.ounds  of  wheat 
and  that  is  simply  bocau.se  I  have  carefiillv  .seFecied  bv  hand  all 
the  difTerent    heads." 

LIVE   STOCK 

.\hIiouKh  the  live  stock  industry  in  the  I'roviiue  of  Sa.skatchewan 
wa.s  until  the  last  rush  of  settlement,  tlie  principal  industrv  of  the  provinre 
at  t!ie  present  moment  prain  prowinj;  oceupi<.s  the  most  prominent  place 
in  t,,e  farmers  operations  in  every  j.art  of  the  province,  excepting  the 
southwest  corner,  a  district  comprising  approximatelv  2o,()(X)  square  miles 
and  m  the  louchwood  Hills  country  lying  northeast  of  Last  Mountain 
Lake.  In  those  parts  of  Saskatchewan  where  grain  crowing  has  not  yet 
become  general  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  remain  on 
the  open  range  the  year  roun.l,  ranching  is  still  of  prime  importance 
Ihroughout  the  remainder  of  the  province,  south  of  the  54th  parallel  of 
latitude,  gram  growing  is  now  the  principal  business  of  the  farmers  ■  and 
the  live  stock  industry  is  forced  to  take  a  secondary  place  and  become  but 
complementary  to  the  other.  Even  in  what  has  for  many  vears  been  ex- 
clusively range  country,  the  homesteader  is  rapidly  pushing  his  way  for- 
vvai-d  and  the  rancher  is  retreating  farther  and  farther  into  the  rolling  and 
broken  lands  of  higher  altitudes,  known  a-s  the  Cy})res»  Hills. 

Mixed  farming  is,  however,  making  great  strides  in  c(-rtain  districts 
especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  and  these,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  included  in  the  great  "park  belt"  or  semi-wooded  area  tributary 
to  the  Saskatchewan  River  and  along  the  Sheho-Lanigan  branch  of  the  C 
P.  R.,  and  the  main  lines  of  the  C.  N.  R.  and  G.  T.  P.  railways  Here 
the  land  is  less  easily  broken  up  and  the  temptation  to  risk  all  in  a  wheat 
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crop  is  tlicrchv  snnicwlial  n-'lui'i'il.  '{".u-  aicn  runt  in  m  ti(irt',-,\r><,t('rly 
Hirtciidii  .icnws  I'.r  inuviiiri'  lunl  Viiiics  in  wnli'i  fiuiii  7  i  to  l.'iU  iniN  i. 

'l"'ii'  loll,,  viir;  -"t.-iii-ij^K  f*'  ii\.in;;  t'.c  iiiinil.i'r  of  !  i  ,•■  I  ■  '  li.r  s'.rrk  in 
tiic  hatKJs  of  I'nit  <'i«  .'in!  nnu'lirrs  In  S;ih'..itr!  cu;;,,  ..,,,, i  ;',    j,,iti,-,|  jn. 

iTcilsc  iiiliitl'.\  licM.!  \i:.V<,  \-i  of  ^;ic(i;.|  iiilui.t.  It  n:i\  !■•  \:{'-iU  for 
a:nitil>'<l  t!,;it  •'•■  ir.  m.is-  Is  t'' nci;i'!>  tliic  lo  i:,i>  :.■!;. i.  !■  ,  •;  f'.'  lni\f<l 
fiirruiii;;    s,  sIi'M. 

MiMi         Oi'cr 

Vl'.ir  l!-'-lr.1.  (OUS.  '';l|i;,v  K'  r.  |l.  >'■■•.•.  l',.iltr\ 

I'tiM s:i  n.I  ,■.'■., !i()  Hkm;i;<  7:'.n7,i  v",7'.; 

unit   •_Mn,-,',.i  !•_'_' CIS  :!''i),j;;r,  ll.'.joo  i.  ;.■'■, 

Vi'x  ;',;:;  s;,!  I7''.7J.'  .V  •.,.■!.•)  i:!;f,!i  !'..'•,,■',(     ;m!i,i'.-.' 

I'lii;!,    .   .     4js.7,i;  ?:;;,. IIS  r,'<\x.'vj  n:,  m  ::;  .•;■-■;      ;..;::;,'i43 

CATTLI'..   T'lc  ranlf  s',i-k   oi   i!!c   pi-cviiiT'.  m  I  i  ' 
!■<  iiiiTi'ifiivj   ri;  1  li,  ,  !.!i\  .f;n  .-xm  Mr.  I  -.i  '.•'<)',   I   '  ol'  I  '■:  ,  ■       I 

ill  I'lC  ri>;';l  ya;^  fi,.r!i   l"Ml  'o  r.l!"l.      <  ■;,!!,    >.  i-i;;...  ■>  :i..  ,.!,■    .,|{' 
■c'l-i'":  t;iv;il  in'l  >ii!i-  .il    '';^',',:    :.,  u,:n.  ;0:  !   '^^  It'I:   '    .•  !.     . 
lii:iriy.«'.:i'ii:;ir.i  i|.  ! ',,    ,a'li.  r  (l:r.  s       I/hl:,'  n;ii.!:.  is  o*"  r.i;!,     ,-.  ,  ,,  ..,\  i„ 
ill'    ■•  Tir!:  i-oi;.lry"  i '.ro-i/'oi'  Sis' ,;(( '  i.^.m.  !,    '   t',    ...-■:,!,,•  -.'.rnlK-r 

iif  'ii-'f  ■■  itth-  :i!c   li  <■.;  -■  1,1   ,-.rs.-   I  i;i  i'  ,■  -iii-    lu:: !  i  ■,   ...■.(!.  oj"  M::ji!e 

'  ';,•  ■:<  ••u.ii   in   f'l'  'A  (>ci.|   M'i.|ii;.iili  :iti:!  'I  I.  ic'v  ,,. .  I   1  i.ll«  .;;..W!i-'s. 

'r'u'Vli'Wi-oinj'r  i>  .^  ■iiii- I'l .  -Inuk  witii  tl,''  !  ii;'  ii'.i!  i\  of  ,-'. ,>',,ir, ■!;(■- 
W:in  bfcf  catll.'  dlH'  ;v:;so,i  ri.r  i:,is  ^s  l.'ic  en  o,,i':;;;,  i;.,  .,l  I'al  la-  for 
m.atiy  years  hrcn  -riven  ^'n-''.  i!c'  .  van  "ai'l"  !;!•,,...;•■■-  I,\  |::,-  i,  ",  Mihriul 
ami  iirc.wi'nt  p'-o\  imaal  ( li-v.-iiHuail.-.  Tic  I'n  \  m  !  (';,im,  I'.n  i  ih  r.-' 
Association  \vi(!i  lic'i  !i]  lailiis  a'  i;i";i!:a,  w.as  r.iiiin.l  a  ii;i,.l..|  if  \e:ir^ 
.IK(»  aivl  'las  ilovotc'l  sjic.  j.ij  at'cntiun  !,,  'l.i.  ..i:!i'  ami  i!:-' ;  11  ml  ion  .  f  piuc- 
hi-eil  bulls  liiro'inlo'it  (It  pi-o'iii/i-.  'i\-  A-s.„-;.^i  ,.,n  v..;|..  ,,,  ,1,  h^. 
fM-optTUfion  wil'i  t!  r  l'rii\in.ial  1  <;  ;  ai  i  monl  1,1"  Av':iirli|  ,  am!  immAcs 
i'()nsM|i.nil)Ic  assist  an.-.'  from  tic  latu-r  as  ml!  as  i'liia  ti,-  iN.nanion 
Govrriiiucnt,  Ti.c  loailiiisr  fcaliiio  of  \],i-  aiUMial  pcn-lir.  .|  cai;]!  sale 
i.s  the  favorable  ti-a'isp,),-tal  ion  ■"ranj;erneiiis  t],;,;  :,,(.  ,,iT  ,■  •  I'.innris  who 
piireliase  imliviiliial  aniiiial.s  or  in  lots  smallrr  t' an  fill  .a'.La.'s.  Tlie 
Asuoeiatioii  iiiii'ertakcs  tlie  ilelivery  of  ihes"  p  in-brei)  ea.nle  to  the 
purchiiser's  nearest  railway  station  at  a  nominal  clia-iie 

Anottior  feature  iliat  lias  promoted  the  [hoiIik  tion  nf  '  i^''.  (iiia'i'y 
cattle  in  the  province  of  Sask.afcl.ewnn  in  t'^e  sysfein  r,f  (;.,\eriiii,ent  sup- 
ported agricultural  fairs  that  are  helil  annuaUv  tl  rou^lioist  ti  e  pi,;vince. 
Among  these  minlft  b-  mentioned  the  F'rovincial  Fiur  at  l.'euJna,  al.«;) 
the  Moose  Jaw,  .Saskatoon,  Vorkton,  Prince  Albert  and  many  other  sniall- 
er  exhibit  ioii8. 

The  market  for  cattle  in  .Saskatchewan  Ih  e\cel!ent.  'l'!,(>  beef  is 
generally  bought  on  liie  ho(.f  by  the  nai-iAn  of  the  larce  cattle  evprrting; 
concf-rr  .  A  fetUure  of  the  industry  is  th"  faHi-tuf^'  of  the  stock  on  the 
mixed  farm  for  disposal  in  the  siiiiiii;  ,,f  fl„.  year  wl  a  ii  tie  ram  !u!i-  sV)ck 
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in  w-Moni  in  fit  roniiitimi  to  kill  A  r<.niml.ral)le  nuntbrr  of  Saikatrlirwan 
rattl..ar..t.x|M.rt<H|  |„  tl„.  IViflpC.nHt.  hut  tht-  hulk  arr  probablv  .•onminir.l 
locally  and  Hold  on  the  \Vinnit>f>t{  market. 

SHEEP.— Til.'  numnu  of  HJipi-p  ix  r.mliri.'.l  to  tlir-  ^oiilhu.f.tcrn  pint 
of  the  provin.,..  ||,.r,.  JarKo  flol•k^  ranL'ii.K  from  u  hiimlnd  i<,  n.«nv  thou 
wuiilii  iiri-  run  on  the  open  ranm-  throuKliout  the  ymr.  In  l<K»l  tliri*  were 
73.071)  hIktp  in  tlip  provinio,  and  in  liMW  tl,,.  nun.h.r  \vi,»  I  M,.17{).  Tlif 
value  of  *h....p  and  lain.w  exported  annually  from  Mnple  (  nvk  and  ndjneent 
stations  amounts  to  about  «11M),(HHI,  About  m),m)  (.ouiid^  of  wool  i^ 
f>lM|)ped  annually  from  thew  rtfationn.  Tho  value  of  it  varien  «iil,  tin 
dillerenf  sea.^ons.      In  litO!)  the  pri.e  wan  about  12  eents  per  pound. 

SWINE.— Till- swine  industry  luw  <l.veiop((i  rapi<ll\  with  the  iii<reft«e 
in  (Wttlement  ,  and  lli-  number  of  Iiokh  in  the  piovin^e  menased  from  27  7R3 
in  1001  to  42ti..V.>«  m  1<H).S.  Klrvator  H.netnimH  and  lou-Kn.de  grain 
furniMli  a  eheap  nml  mtisfaciory  fo,.d  f„r  swinr.  ;  and  :!ie  wonderful  de- 
velopment in  grain  niowinR  will  furni-h  a  furtli.r  imp.tus  to  this  braneh 
of  the  live  strrk  iiiduMtry. 

From  the-e  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  "whe.af  is  kintr"  th( 
provinee  produees  a  eonsiderable  amount  of  pork,  of  wl  ieh  larjie  (luantilie.M 
are  shippe<l  oast  to  W  innipeir  annually.  The  futuiv  promises  a  ir-eal  de- 
velopm.nt  of  this  branrh  of  aiinVulfure.  Tlie  imt.eius  civ.n  to  wheat 
growinj.'  ui  the  last  deead.-  bv  eontinued  h.'avv  yields  of  No.  1  Hard  ha^ 
served  for  the  time  beinir  to  attraet  farmers  from  the  more  sur<-  and  lational 
methods  of  farming,  sueh  as  sto.k  rai.siiuj  and  mixed  farminn.  Hut  the 
pendulum  should  .soon  swinn  theoth.T  way ;  and  when  it  does  Saskatchewan 
will  be  as  well  known  for  her  swine  imiustry  as  she  ia  at  present  famed  for 
her  large  yii'Ms  of  wli,.at.  '11,..  farmer  will  have  solved  the  qutftion  of 
transportation  when  he  is  able  to  market  his  wlieat  on  "four  legs." 

HORSES.— At  the  pri-sent  time  the  draft  hoiw  is  uuc  of  tin-  ureatcst 
assets  of  t!ie  Sa^katehewan  farm.  r.  Willi  thousands  of  ^ettlcis  eomins 
into  the  provimc  annually,  briniiinK  few,  or  in  m;uiy  eases  no  horses,  tiieie 
has  in  recent  ycirs  devloped  a  great  dniuind  for  farm  power,  .^t,  am  and 
gasoline  engin-s  aid  the  prairie  farmer  on  all  sides  :  but  the  time  hus  not 
yet  eome  for  these  to  supersede  the  horse  in  agricultural  operiktions 
in  any  very  marked  degree. 

The  prices  paid  for  horses  are  high.  Many  carloads  of  work  horses  are 
imported  annually  from  Eastern  Canada,  and  som.-  are  being  brought  from 
the  Inited  .St.ites.  The  average  price  is  about  S400  per  team  ;  but  teams 
of  sound,  well-trained  horses,  weighing  about  8,000  to  3,200  pounds  per 
team  will  bring  from  S4(W)  to  SoOO  at  five  or  six  years  of  age.  The  eoming 
to  the  province  ,.f  larse  numbers  r.f  new  Pottlers  annuallv.  many  of  whcm, 
as  before  noted,  expect  to  buy  horses  here,  has  made  «  splendid  market^ 
which  Saskatchewan  fanners  should  be  able  to  supply.  The  prices  that 
are  being  paid  for  horses  in  the  other  provinces,  and  the  general  scarcity 
of  them  at  any  price  indicates  that  this  industry  will  be  a  profitaHe  one. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  province  has  not  been  lax  in 
appreciatuig  the  present  opportu.nty  to  aid  in  ostabh-shin^-  in  th<.  province 
a  foun.iat.on  .tock  of  .iraft  hor.cs  that  will  u>  future  years  furnish  ch,.ap 
efficient  arm  power.  1„  ]..()3  a  Stallion  I-nrollment  An  was  passed  con.- 
pelhnc  the  enrollment  as  ••pun..l.r..,l  '  or  as  i;ra.l..s  of  all  Lopms  ston.Iinc 
for  serv.e,.  m  the  Northwest  Territories.  Tiiis  A.'l  ha.  been  operative 
Bmco  th.-it  tunc  with  tlK.  result  fh..,t  3(«  pure-br,-!  an.l  21!.  grades  were  en- 
rollr-l  m  1(101  (i:.,.Iu,lin«  ,|.,.  ivovinco  of  Alberta^  ,  S^^  pu.c-brr.ls  and  71 
Kra.i.vs  ,n  1«)(..-^  ;  |  )(>  pur..-brc.,ls  and  1  i:j  grades  in  l<M)i\  ;  I.'.ii  pu-c-l.,.  ds  and 
lit  Kra.lcs  u.  l'J()7  ;  l!».i  pun -breds  and  17:.  !r,,.,l,.s  in  I'.IOV  .uid  ;)-s  pure- 
nn(U  and  .'{pi  (.aadcs  in  VM){}. 


I 


A(   the  pnscnt  time  l!:c  f '!m1.  S(I;dcs  (.f  S 


sk 


II  r!i<'\\;i|i    ;i|'C 


aiiioni;  the 


orcmoM  m  Auu.raa.     Several  i.r.r  br,  edcrs  .,>d  in,,,,,.,,.  !„v,-,  at  the 
head  of  ti„.,r  studs,  .stallions  of  frrcat  iudividunl  u.vn',  u!  ;,•!,  l,Mve   stood 
at  the  top  M.  many  of  t-he  leading;  shows  u>  (uvat  Britain,  the  rnJ-cMl  SfU.s 
d    (  anada.  , 


an 


I'.xcopt  fur  her  hor.-v.-.  Saskatehewau  i-  not  v<l  not,.d  spe..i..,l!v  for 
live  .stock.  1  he  a.hii.tabih,  V  of  the  proviue..  t„  an  ea>,er  svsletn  of  farndnp 
an.l  one  from  which  returns  m,,y  be  derived  more  ,,.ii,-klv  vi/  •  wheat 
Brouuiv,  has  hitherto  preeiu.h.d  tlu-  p<.ssibilily  of  her  u  inning-  a  reputation 
m  oth-r  hiu's.  Hut  the  eliiualc  and  soil  are  favorable  to  liv  stork  hus 
ban.lry  ;  this  .system  of  farmiof;  must  evenluallv  be  nvoto.iyed  .as  m...t  im- 
portant ;  tlu.  hu-KC  ..Ntent  of  h<>r  arable  land  and  the  skill  an.l  enterprise 
of  her  people  mvc  promise  that  Saskatchewan.  In  th.-  not  far  dist.ant  future 
will  VIC  with  her  older  sister  provinces  in  supplving  live  slock  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

DAIRYING.— Inlen>st  in  dairying  is  constantiv  increasing  because 
of  the  chanj;ed  con.htions  arisinjj  out  of  the  growth  and  <Ievelopment 
throughout  the  provin.'e.  Many  new  settlers  ate  cominR  from  dairy  see- 
ti..ns  in  other  provinces  and  states  and  thes.-  naturally  favor  mixed  farminR 
Local.ti..s  .adapted  to  dairyins;  are  being  oix'ned  up  and  provided  with 
railway  facilities,  the  demand  for  good  butter  is  increasing,  while  the  pricr. 
remains  firm  and  satisfactory.  In  recent  years  the  sui)[.lv  has  not  b 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  present  activity  in  co-operative  daryinR  presents  a  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  four  years  ago  when  the  dairvini;  branch  of  the  r)rovincial 
Defiartment  of  Agriculture  was  inaugurated.  The  industry  was  then  in  its 
infancy  .and  the  year's  make  of  creamery  butter  was  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  During  the  year  1909  over  six  hundred  tho"«and 
pounds  were  made  and  the  creamery  patrons  increased  in  number  during 
the  interval  from  400  to  1427.  This  progress  represc-nts  the  increase  of 
patrons  at  existing  creameries  rather  than  anv  marked  expansion  in  the 
number  of  new  creameries.     Most  of  the  creameries  ate  under  tlie  direct 
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supervision  of  iho  Department  of  Agricuhiire,  HeKina,  and  the  Minister  of 
ARriculture,  tiiroiigh  tlie  Superintcmlent  of  DairyrnK,  siipcrvipos  all  busi- 
ness tnuisactioiis  with   tlie  exception  of  arranpinK  for  cream  delivery. 
Tliis  particular  part  r)f  the  work  receive."  tlie  attention  of  tie  local  board  of 
directors.     Huller  sale.«  are  efTected  by  the  d(>partment  and  tin- advances 
on  cream  are  made  .lirect  to  the  patrons  twice  each  month.     These  ad- 
vances are  baficd  on  the  wholesale  price  of  butter  at  the  time  of  payment 
and  are  forwanled  reRularlx-,  even  if  the  butter  is  not  sold.     They  consti- 
tute an  advance  payment  only  and  at  the  end  of  the  simmicr  and  winter 
sea-sons,  which  terminate  on  November  1st  and  May  1st  re.opeciivelv.  the 
season's  business  is  closed  and,  after  deductinR  the  "actual  manufacturing 
cost,  the  balance,  if  any,  is  forwarded  to  tlie  patrons.     Tlie  aver.iKc  price 
realized  for  butter  during  th.    season  190!)  was  23.44  cents  per  ""pound. 
The  statutes  rel.tting  to  dairying  enable  the  depanment  to  regulate 
to  quite  a  marked  extent  the  various  phases  of  orcanization.     Efforts  are 
being  made  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  to  assist 
in  so  doing  legislation  has  been  passed  providing  for  a  government  loan  of 
not  more  than  Sl,'iOO  to  any  creamery  company  complying  with  certain 
regulations.     The  loan  is  rejiayable  in  five  years  and  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  is  three  per  cent.     The  annual  payments  are  ten  per  cmt.  of  the 
original  loan  the  first  two  years,  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  tliird,  and  thirty 
per  cent,  the  remaining  two  years.     The  small  payments  for  the  first  two 
years  make  it  easier  for  a  new  company  to  do  a  satisfactory  business  with 
its  patrons  imtil  oj.erations  become  thoroughly  established,  following  which 
the  heavier  payments  are  not  considert d  an  encun;brance.     The  legislation 
is  chiefly  bem-ficial.  in  that  its  liberal  terms  induce  pro..jpective  cfmipanies 
to  seek  advice  and  as.sifitance  from  the  government.       In  this  way  the  de- 
partment has  been  able  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  unhealthy  expansion 
and  development   in  creamery  o()erati(ms  by  carefully  investigating  all 
conditions  and   pointing  out    how  premature  organization  might  retard 
rather  than  augment  the  usefulne.-s  of  a  creamery.     Among  other  things 
the  Act  requin  sal!  coin  panics  to  submit  their  plan?  and  specifications  to  the 
department  for  approval.      The  location  ami  site  are  also  subjrct  to  tlie 
same  conditions.     \\  hen  at  all  possible,  centralization  of  creamery  wwk 
is  advocat(-d  and  encouraged.     Tliis  aj.pears  to  be  the  .solution  of  successful 
creamery  work  under  our  present  conditions.     It  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  manufai'turing  cost  and  correspondingly  increase  the  net  returns  to  the 
farmers.       It  lias  the  additional  effect  of  minimizine  the  expenditure  on 
capita  account  and  having  a  large  make  of  biittf  r  umler  tlie  direct  su[>ervi- 
aion  of  a  competent  m.inager,  thus  making  uniformity  in  (luality  less  diffi- 
cult.     The  various  forms  of  assistance  whicli  the  gt)V(iiiment  is  extending 
are  duly  appreciated  by  the  farmers  throuurliout  t!>e  prc.vitu-,<  nnd  flen  is 
every  reason  to  b*  li(>ve  that  a  live  and  enthusiastic  interest  is  being  de- 
veloped with    respect  to  this  branch  of  farming.     To  an  intellii'ent  dairy- 
man who  will  conduct  his  work  accordinu  to  modern  methnds,  iSaskatehe- 
wan  affords  opportunities  almost  unsurpassed. 
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PART  V. 


ALBERTA 


With  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  west  as  a  background  and  the 
InternatioRal  Boundary  separating  Canada  from  the  I'nited  States  to 
the  south  as  a  base,  the  Province  of  Alberta  extends  north  and  east,  eom- 
prisinR  an  area  greater  titan  that  of  any  country  in  Europe,  save  liussia, 
and  more  than  twice  the  combined  areas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Its  northern  boundary,  the  GOth  parallel  of  latitude,  pasoes  throtinh  the 
Shetland  Islands  and  north  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  its  southerly  boundr.ry, 
the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  pas-ses  south  of  the  English  Clannel,  through 
France  a  few  miles  north  of  l*aris,  through  the  southeni  portion  of  the 
Glennan  Empire,  and  through  the  middle  of  Austria  Hungary.  Thus  the 
Province  lies  whoJly  within  the' north  temperate  zone,  and  the  chmate 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  those  European  countries  just  mentioned. 

AREA  OF  ALBERTA 

Few  people  outside  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  its  va*t  size.  To  grasp  it,  one  must  conceive  f)f  Panada  with  its 
3,745,000  square  miles  of  territory  ae  larger  than  the  continent  of  Europe, 
larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  One  must  regard  the  various 
provinces  of  Canada  as  budding  young  nations  greater  in  size  and  richer 
in  natural  resources  than  many  of  the  great  nations  of  the  Old  World. 
Alberta  is  larger  than  any  state  of  the  Union,  excepting  Texas.  It  is  as 
large  as  the  combined  areas  of  California,  Oregon  and  WasMngtoh,  or  the 
combined  areas  of  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  It  is  larger 
than  Germany,  France  or  Austria-Hungary,  and  contains  a  greater  pro- 
portionate area  of  agricultural  land  than  these  countries. 

The  provinott  embraces  162,765,200  acres.  Of  this  1.510,400  acres 
is  the  estimated  area  contained  in  rivers  and  lakes,  leaving  1()0,755,200 
acres  of  land  Allowing  the  odd  sixty  million  acres  for  the  rough  land  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  other  mountains  and  hills,  to- 
gether witii  waste  place?  that  will  not  likely  be  suitable  for  cultivation,  there 
still  remains  the  enormous  area  of  One  Himdrcd  Million  acres  available 
fer  settlement.  Of  this  only  about  One  Milhon  acres  were  actually  in 
erop  during  1911  In  other  words,  nwt  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
land  available  for  cultivation  in  the  province  has  as  jet  been  brought 
under  the  plow. 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  intelligent  description,  the  Province  of  Alberta 
aiay  be  divided  into  tho  following  sections,  within  each  of  which  the  sjs- 
tam  of  agriculture  is  more  or  less  universal  : 

1.  The  Plains  District.  This  area  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
At  latemational  Boundary,  and  on  the  north  by  Township  32.     It  con- 
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tains  tlio  famous  Bow  River  Valley,  and  the  Canadian  I'upific  Railway 
Irrigation  Block.  Tlu'  plains  district  prcsmls  the  usual  features  of  the 
open  prairie  witl.  trc<-  growth  along  rivera  and  streams  and  throughout 
the  foothills  of  t!io  Hock.v  Mountains. 

2.  The  Park  Country.  This  area  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Township  31.  and  reaches  as  far  north  as  Townsiiip  ('._',  about  50  milw 
north  of  tlir  city  of  Edmonton.  The  country  is  d„tted  M,  groves  of 
trees,  interspersrd  witli  gnis;  meadows.  It  is  tnwersed  frcnn  east  to  west 
by  the  Nortli  Saskatch  -wan  and  other  rivers. 

3.  The  Forest  Area.  Tliis  is  the  great  northern  forest,  and  covers 
practically  tli.it  portion  of  tlie  province  lying  north  of  the  park  country 
Here  and  there  open  prairie  may  be  foimd  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  and  in 
such  places  settlement  occurs  here  iind  there.  f>th<-rwise,  this  area  is  entirely 
in   virgin  eondition. 

RAINFALL  STATISTICS 

The  following  statistics,  showing  ..infall  in  the  Calgary  district, 
compiled  by  the  Dominion  Government,  cover  a  period  of  fifteen  years  ': 


Year.  Inches. 

1897 20.58 

1898 IG  79 

1899 vj.Ol 

1900 l.-,.4l 

1901 21  31 

1902 3.>  71 

1903 21. 98 


Year.  inches 

1904 11.16 

1905 16.51 

1906 10.14 

1907 1C.45 

1908 17.96 

1909 i«.i5 

1910 11. K9 

1911 20.01 


CEREAL  CROPS  IN  ALBERTA 

Winter  Wheat. -Winter  wheat  in  Southern  .Alberta  is  one  of  the  saf- 
est crop.s  gr.wn.  and  ;iivc,«  uniform  luid  satisfactory  results.  Winter  wheat 
is  produced  on  s  iminM-fuUowed  land  only,  which  ensun^s  economy  in  time 
and  labor.  Tie  ,■•■„<,  ripen.s  earlier  tlian  spring  wlieat,  and  its  cu'lture  can 
be  systematicdi;  ;>i:isued  with  the  <,  iainty  t!iat  nuti:ing  will  intervene 
tohmdorcach  i).ini'ul,ir  t.irini:'.;;  operation  in  good  season 

By  way  of  cuv.v  ing  information  on  the  possibilities  of  winter  wheat 
protluction.  ii  ma;  i„.  ,„entioned  t;  at  .Mr.  C.  \athe,  of  .Ma.-leod.  threshed 
3,700  bushels  li-.rn  CO  arTes  of  land,  being  at  tic  rate  of  (i4'i  bushel? 
per  .acre.  A.  K.  H  i-  n-tt,  some  W  miles  .south  of  Ca^arv,  re.'entlv  threslanl 
4,280  bushels  of  wMit.-r  wl.eat  from  71  acres  of  lan<!,  or  at.  t '  e  rate  of 
QOH  busheli  per  ,„•,-  :  an.l  P.  A.  .Mc.Vnally,  near  (Vossficld,  .some  twenty 
mdes  north  of  C.-dua-n.  threshed  rm^  bushels  from  nine  acres,  or  at 
the  rate  of  GOJi  bus'iols  to  the  acre.     Crops  of  from  4S  to  .J5  bushels  per 
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acre  art'  coinim.:!   jnid  a  winter  wlioiit  crop  of  3.')  bir^licls  tn  the  jure  is  not 
Gonsidcn-il  nt  :\l\  wiiusiial. 

Sprin?  Wh-jat.  -Tlic  prizo  wliojit  of  tlic  province  :il  (lie  rrovinriul 
Seed  Fair  in  Hiir;  catnc  from  Soiiiliern  Alljerta.  and  lie  wl  eat  wliieli  won 
first  pla"e  a'  I'c  Wiiil  I'.t  ('oliiinl)ian  Ilxpo.silion  in  l.so;;  v -^  urov.n  in  llio 

Peaec  l{iver  \'ail"v,  in  Nurtiiern  Alherta.     When  we  ( r-ider  lliat  prain 

of  sup'i  lii;j:'i  (iinlitv  ean  l)e  jjrown  at  tl>e  extreniiiiis  of  the  province,  it 
spoaks  well  f  >;•  I'c  poss'hililiex  of  the  crop  I'lroii'.^  oi:!  tie  v  hole  land 
It  is  firown  s:ic"essfidly  in  all  parts  of  the  pri-vince,  and  (ach  \ear  sees  a 
groat  increase  wi  t  C  area  sown.  The  yields  have  hei  n  c'.ec  IN  nt,  and 
when  pompared 'Ait 'i  those  obtained  in  the  neinl.borin;!  <lale.s  to  the  south 
of  the  line,  I  ave  liiiii  uniformly  hiKlier. 

Oats.  T'Ci-e  is  no  section  of  the  provin<'e  wleie  oats  of  the  very 
highest  (pi;, lily  cannot  he  produced  successfidly  T' e  f)iizc-w  inning 
sample  of  oat  sal  the  I'aris  Exposition  was  produced  in  .Mix  r'a.  While  the 
southern  portion  i.f  the  province  has  become  famous  as  a  section  ailniirably 
adapted  to  irrowiti",  a  hi>;h  qu.-klily  of  winter  wheat,  the  central  portion 
of  the  province  la--  become  e(iiially  well  known  as  a  distijct  that  Krowe 
large  crops  of  a  supeiim-  (|uality  of  oats.  A  yir  Id  of  1 1.".  bi.shels  per  acre 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  central  district,  and  from  'ill  to  tit)  i.s  rcnularly  ob- 
tained. While  ;n  poimds  is  I  he  standard  weiL'ht  for  a  bus!  el  of  oats,  those 
that  won  tlie  (irsi  prize  at  the  IVovincial  Seerl  Fair,  weiirled  b\  the-  Do- 
minion drain  liispecior  for  the  provinc(>,  tipixd  the  seali-  at  'IS  pounds 
The  same  I'lii  •'  i'  -i.i'ed  tliat  Alberta  \c,;s  prenai-ed  to  advoiale  a  s'andard 
grade  of  oats  callinj;  for  a  weight-  of  4'J  ; ounds  to  the  bushel,  and  al.=o  made 
the  stateme,!'  ,10  ier  oath  that  So  per  cent,  of  the  .\ll)eii;i  oats  examined 
by  him  would  wci^rh  over  12  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  is  this  fact  whii'h 
has  led  to  t'.e  establishment  in  the  province  of  lar<;e  oatmeal  mills.  It 
is  not  unus'Lil  to  see  a  larj?e  field  of  oats  standing  over  five  feet  liitrh. 
There  is  a  lar<;e  marl.ot  for  oats  in  the  Province  of  Mriti.sh  Cohunbia 
and  tire  Vukop  territories,  also  in  the  Orient,  Kaslern  Canada  and  Gnat 
Britain. 

Barley.  -Then;  aie  two  varieties  of  barley  produced  in  the  province; 
the  six-rowed  barley,  principally  used  for  feedinj.'  pur|)oses,  and  the  two- 
rowed  barley,  utili,.ed  entirely  for  maltins;.  The  six-rowed  i.s  I  he  principal 
barley  croo  in  ("eritral  .Alberta  at  the  present  time,  and  i>robably  pre- 
ponderntes  aUo  in  Scuithern  .Alberta,  althougli  the  production  of  a  high- 
grade  two-ro"cd  barley  in  the  latter  district  is  rapidly  comin}:  to  the 
front.  Hailey  is  a  heavy  yieldcr  in  A;!)erta.  Insiai'ce.s  are  un  record 
during  tlie  past  var  (iUOit;  where  ero|)s  have  threshed  out  a;  liigh  ns  78 
bushels  to  tlie  acre. 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  ALBERTA 
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HORSES. — In  breeding  horses,  Alberta  occupies  a  somewhut  similar 
position  to  Canada  that  Kentucky  does  to  the  United  States.  Owing  to 
the  high  altitude,  dry  and  invigTating  atmosphere,  short  and  mild  winters, 
the  nutritious  grasses  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  clear,  cold  water, 
Alberta  is  pre-eminently  noted  for  her  horses,  which  have  become  famous 
for  their  endurance,  lung  power,  clean  bone,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
hereditary  and  other  diseases.  There  are,  in  Alberta,  several  grades  of 
horses,  varying  in  point  of  quality  from  the  hardy  Indian  pony  (cay  use) 
to  the  beautiful,  well-formed  thoroughbred. 

Heavy  draft  horses  are  now  finding  a  ready  sale  at  highly  paying  prices. 
Teams,  weighing  3,000  lbs.,  and  upwards,  are  worth  $600  and  more. 
Between  2,500  lbs.  and  3,000  lbs.,  the  average  price  would  be  $400.  and 
the  value  of  teams  weighing  between  2,000  lbs.  and  2.400  lbs.  is  $250 
and  upward,  according  to  quality. 

CATTLE. — Southern  and  Central  Alberta  now  supply  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Territory  with  beef.  In  addition,  a 
large  export  business  to  Great  Britain  is  done.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
cattle  of  this  province  are  of  much  better  quality  and  breeding  than  the 
average  run  of  range  stock  in  the  Western  States.  The  best  pure-bred 
bulls  are  being  used.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  City  of  CaJf;ar>' 
is  the  home  of  the  largest  individual  pure-bred  cattle  auction  in  the  world. 
This  takes  place  in  the  month  of  April  each  year,  and  on  that  oceaaioB 
stockmen  gather  from  far  and  near  to  purchase  their  bulls,  and  to  tramact 
other  business.  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Polled  Angus,  and  Galloways 
are  the  chief  beef  breeds,  while  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  are  produced  fer 
dairy  purposes. 

SHEEP. — Sheep,  in  common  with  other  stock,  have  always  proapoed 
on  native  Alberta  grasses.  With  the  growth  of  aKalfa  and  field  ftm  cm 
the  irrigated  lands  will  come  a  marked  extension  of  the  sheep  Bainae  in- 
dustry, and  the  eve  increasing  population  in  the  ea.stem  part  of  Westvcs 
Canada,  where  stock  raising  is  not  so  profitable,  will  forever  iniarimt«e 
a  satisfactory  market. 

Those  engaged  in  sheep  raising  are  enjoying  unparalleled  proeperit\ . 
Mutton  tuid  wool  now  command  top  prices.  Flock  masters  is  Albejia 
will  not  be  affected  for  many  years  to  come  by  the  great  fluctuations  in  sheep 
products.  Woollen  mills  are  being  established  in  the  West,  and  aptu-t 
from  the  local  demand  there  is  a  good  market  for  mutton  in  British  Cohiin- 
bia,  the  Yukon  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

In  the  year  1910-1911,  the  huge  sum  of  $26,677,312  was  spent  on 
wool  and  its  manufactures  in  Canada,  yet  the  sheep  industry  is  one  that 
lends  itself  particularly  well  to  development  in  the  Proviioe  of  Alberta 
and  the  other  Western  provinces.  The  report  of  the  Commianoners 
appointed  to  investigate  the  sheep  industry  of  Can.'  ^a,  Great  Britaiu 
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an(i  tlip  UuiU'd  iStutos,  piiblisljrfl  NovhuIht  1st,  1011,  'liwIospB  the 
fact  tliiit  ill  C:ina<lii  there  wcrt-  at  the  time  of  invest iftiit ion  but  2,lt)t>,()00 
heml;  in  Croat  Britain,  3I,S32,772;  New  Zrahmd,  2.i.7'.r2.\)\7\  AuHtraliu, 
92,2 11,22(1  Bhirp  of  shearinif  a(je;  Arnentine,  t>7 ,21 1,754;  and  liiiled 
States  of  America,  51,2I(),IXK),  including  lamba  The  Province  of  Alberta, 
alone,  coidd  easily  take  care  of  all  tlie  slieep  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 

HOGS.  —As  might  be  expected  in  a  district  where  the  dairy  industry 
is  growing  so  rapidly,  hog  raising,  affonling  as  it  do«'n,  the  most  eeonomieai 
method  of  realizing  the  largest  returns  from  coarse  grain,  skimmed  milk, 
and  otlier  dairy  by-products,  is  a  very  important  branch  of  farming  in 
Southern  and  Central  Alberta.  The  soil  conditions  and  the  climate, 
which  are  so  eminently  suitfnl  for  dairying,  are  also  productive  of  tlume 
crops  wliich  make  the  cheain-st  pork.  Calgary,  the  live  stork  centre 
of  Alberta,  has  an  excellent  poi l;-packing  establishment,  where  toj)  prices 
are  paid.  Tlie  production  of  an  a're  of  barley  costs  just  about  one-half 
of  what  an  acre  of  corn  does,  and  will  fatten  one-third  more  hogs.  The 
cost  of  production  of  an  acre  of  peas  does  not  e.\ceed  $\IM,  only  about 
one-fift!i  of  what  it  costs  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn,  and  a  fourth  more 
hogs  can  be  fattened  from  the  produce  of  the  same  aiiioi.mt  »i  ground. 
Pea-fed  hoge  are  becoming  famous  all  through  .\merica  for  the  excellent 
quahty  of  the  bacon. 

DAIRYING.— The  Provincial  Government  maintains  at  Calgary  tl  e 
largest  and  most  important  "dairy  station"  and  cold  storage  plant  in 
the  West.  Some  years  ago  .Vlberta  dairymen  b' came  dissatisfie<l  with  the 
private  creameries  wliich  were  tiien  in  operation  throughout  the  eoutitry, 
and  asked  the  Government  to  take  charge  of  these  institutions.  Ttie 
Dominion  autliorities  fell  in  with  the  request,  placed  experts  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dairymen,  and  eventually  organized  a  chain  of  co-operative 
creameries  all  throug'.i  the  country.  These  creameries  are  subiect  to  the 
control  of  the  patrons,  through  h ds  of  directors,  iin<ler  absolu  Govern- 
ment manascment.  Most  o.  ..c  ,.iin)ns  separate  their  milk  at  home, 
by  means  of  hand  separators,  i  nd  bring  tlieir  cream  to  the  dairy  stntions 
from  three  to  four  times  a  week.  The  cream  is  tlien  carefully  t(>st(Ml  and 
weighed,  and  at  the  end  of  everj  month  each  patron  gets  credit  for  the 
equivalent  of  his  cream  in  butter,  a.-d  receives  a  ca.sh  advance  of  ten  cents 
per  pound. 

Here  is  our  dairying  proposition  :  A  novcr-cea.sing  abundance  of 
the  best  foot!  for  cows  ;  our  nutritious  native  gr.i.sses.  supplemented  by 
alfalfa  ami  peas  ;  an  abundance  of  fresh,  pure  water  ;  with  our  provincial 
creameries  taking  charge  of  the  cream,  manufacturing  it  into  butter 
and  finding  the  best  market,  all  at  a  nominal  charge  of  four  cents  per 
pound  ;  a  cheque  to  tlie  farmer  the  first  of  every  n)onth,  and  a  home 
ma.ket  already  greatly  in  excess  of  the  production,  and  constantly  and 
rapidly    expanding. 

POULTRY.— There  is  a  large  field  in  Albrrta  for  the  industrious 
poultry  raiser.     A  few  acres  and  a  hundred  chickens  will  yield  a  good 
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income.  With  egXH  at  25r.  to  60«;.  pir  dozen,  and  drcfwH  poultry  at  frwm 
15c.  to  25c.  jMT  pound  on  the  Calgary  inarltet,  liltl*  atmi  h%  taid  ahmit 
the  profits  of  ihiH  viilimble  feature  of  the  Southern  Alberta  farm. 

Turkey  raising  haa  come  to  be  an  industry  of  importance.  Thou- 
sands of  these  birds  are  grown  iind  fattened  for  markets  in  theConst  eitiea, 
anri  thousands  of  dollurH  are  brought  into  the  country  every  yeiir  through 
this  business  alone.  W  here  large  areas  of  wheat  stubble  may  be  utiliz«>d 
for  forage  ground,  the  expend'  of  putting  turkeys  on  the  market  is  smalj 
indent. 

IRRIGATION    IN    ALBERTA 

Irrigation  has  been  proven  an  admirable  adjunct  to  mixed  forming  in 
Southern  Alberta,  and  as  a  con(«'()uencc  several  extensive  irrigation  un- 
dertakings, covering  some  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
Canada,  are  now  in  course  of  completion. 

THE  BOW  VALLEY  "IRRIGATION  BLOCK" 


In  the  year  1891,  the  Dominion  Coverriiiu  nt  withdrew  from  sale  and 
homestead  entry  a  tract  of  land  containing  some  iiiilli'iis  of  acres  located 
in  Southern  Alberta,  east  of  the  City  of  ("al^rriry,  along  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Hailwa.'-.  The  object  of  this  reservation  was  to  provi<le 
for  the  construction  ultimately  of  an  irrigation  system,  to  cover  the 
fertiL  Bow  Iliver  Valley.  It  was  realized  that  such  a  project  could  only 
be  successfully  accomplished  by  so  administering  the  lands  embraced 
within  the  tract  in  question  that  the  promoters  would  not  be  hampered  by 
any  vested  interests  created  by  the  alienation  from  the  Cruwn  of  any 
of  these  lands.  This  tract  was  transferred  to  the  Canadian  I'acifie 
Railway  Company  upon  their  undertaking  to  construct  gigantic  irriga- 
tion systems,  which  now  utilize  the  waters  of  the  Bow  River  to  irrigate 
the  land  in  this  reserve.  From  the  fact  that  the  main  and  brancli  lines  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  traverse  the  tract  throughout  its  entire 
length  and  breadth,  it  will  be  realized  that  these  '.aiids  are  among  the 
most  desirable  in  America  to-day,  not  alone  from  a  standpoint  of  quality, 
but  also  on  account  of  location,  proximity  to  markets,  and  to  all  tlie  social 
and  educational  advantages  to  be  found  in  big  cities.  The  p  oject,  the 
greatest  on  the  American  continent,  is  now  being  pushed  lo  completion 
by  the  Cnnadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  wl.ich,  when  undertaking  to 
construct  this  gigantic  irrigation  system,  sidected  as  part  of  ita  lasd  grant  a 
block  comprising  three  million  acres  of  the  best  agricultural  laada  ir  the  Bow 
River  Valley,  which  has  now  been  opened  for  colonization.  The  tract 
which  was  selected  has  an  average  width  of  40  miles  north  aod  south  aud 
extends  for  150  miles  to  the  east  of  Calgary.  It  ia  bounded  so  the  south 
by  the  Bow  River  and  on  the  northeast  by  the  Red  Deer  River. 


**  CAWADUN    PAOnC   aAILWAT 

THE  LETHDRIDGE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

Till-  is  thf*  pioneer  irrigation  undortukinK  on  a  lar(«-  m-ah  in  Western 
Canada.  It  xvis  sturle.l  in  the  yoar  1900,  nn.i  wuh  ,-on.r)lit(Ml  some  yearn 
ago.  ThiH  .  Jisivo  irrigation  system,  wliich  hun  heen  oonstnirtecl  at  an 
expend  ver  f4()(),(MK),  draws  upon  an  inexlmustil.l.-  watir  supply  in 

tlu  l'»k  (.  f.'l  K     the  nicltcl  st.own  an.I  ghicicrM  <.f  the  Hoeky  Moutitains, 
tlie  St.  Mary  River,  where  the  licud  workn  are  loeated'. 
>•  niuin  canal  it*  (il  niile^,  of  the  Lethbridtt-    branch  32 
Stirling  branch  22  miles,  making  the  entire  length  of 
115  nries.       Water   is  here  i)rovidid  in  never-failing 
eoav  ro;-    of  the  region  into  one  of  rich,  productive 
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.'fi  8kirt><  the  famous  Milk  River  ri<lgc  on  the 
t'        -Oft  celebrated  grazing  areas  in  Western  Can- 
tion  is  about  lOO.(KX)  acres.     These  lands  may 
.  .ion  to  tilie  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Department 
of  Natl-  al  Resources,  .n  Calgary. 

The  Letlihridge  in  i};,it  ion  system  is  adn)irably  8er\cd  with  transporta- 
tion f:..  ilitics.  One  railway  line  connects  Lethbridge  with  the  Intenuilioriul 
Boundary  and  other  lines  traverse  the  centre  of  the  distri.t  and  serve 
the  more  westerly  portion  thereof. 

THE  COMBINATION  FARM 

NMile  it  has  been  clearly  dcmonatrated  that  the  grain  land  in 
Southern  Alberta  is  of  the  richest  soil  to  be  found,  .and,  v.ithout  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  is  pro<hi<ing  ma.ximiim  crops,  there  is,  l.nken  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  winter  wheat  on  non-irrigable  lands,  a  still  more  at- 
tractive and  profitable  opening  for  the  new  settler— the  purchase  of  a 
"combination"    farm. 

Southern  Alberta  irrigated  distrif  is  contain  non-irrigable  as  well  as 
irrigable  areas,  and  offer  to  the  purcha.scr  an  opportunit>-  to  engage  in  mix- 
ed fanning  under  almost  ideal  conditions.  Here  can  be  secured  in  the 
same  quarter  secti.jn,  side  by  side,  land  lying  above  the  canal  system  for 
the  production  of  grain  and  the  grazing  of  live  stock,  and  irrigable 
land  for  other  crops,  such  as  alfalfa,  barley,  vegetables,  etc.,  requiring 
abundant  moisture.  For  farm  purposes  there  is  a  never-failing  supply 
of  water,  which  ensures  crops  when  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground,  while 
the  problem  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  every  pasture  for  the  use  of 
the  live  stock  is  also  solved. 

The  irrigated  port  ions  of  the  land  will  raise  all  kinds  of  grain  and  root 
crops  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  fodder  for  winter  feediti^- 

The  non-irrigated  sections  will  grow  winter  wheat  or  furnish  the 
finest  pasture  for  live  stock  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Combination  farms  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  h-^t 
agricultural  propositions  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
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An  cxamirmtion  of  tlic  mitifnll  tiililcM  iireHPiiKMi  in  tliJM  booklet  will 
rrvciil  the  fnct  t'lat  tluTC  in  ik  Hiiflii-itnl  pn-t-ipifiiliori  every  Ji".ir  to  mieifn*. 
fully  inr.tnro  rere;il  erofw  micli  sm  \Miilcr  wlieiit.  Uiit  uiili  t)ie  inr>i<'ui«e  of 
populiition  anil  |tiini|M'iitv  more  Hriontifir  niethodn  of  fiirinina  werf  na- 
turuJIy  tlmcoverr-tl  and  ulii'/,e<i,  and  the  Keiu-nd  inlroil '.lion  of  irriKution 
niarko  an  pfMwIi  in  the  liittory  of  Smtiiern  AllM-rta,  A-"  ii  matter  of  fart. 
farmefH  now  are  not  fcitmfied  with  retiinm  more  or  lew  in  accordimee  w  ,th 
the  aceident  of  rainfall,  hut  are  aimiiiK  at  perfection  in  the  drvelopment 
and  maturity  of  their  crop^.  It  would,  therefore,  ai<pear  to  Iw  a  xinful 
waste  not  to  utili7,e  the  nienn.s  whieh  have  been  plaerd  at  the  (iJNpoiial 
of  settlerH  in  d.-'triets  favored  with  an  adecpiate  wat  >•  niipply  to  Hup|)'p- 
menf  the  effort-  of  Nature.  Having  water  available  in  his  diteli  or  retMT- 
voir,  tlie  irrijj!iti"n  fanner  iis  able  todisiiibiite  it  on  hi^  crop  at  pueh  wason 
of  the  year  and  in  Much  quant  it  ies  as  experience  haf  tauuht  him  are  the  most 
propitiou!"  to  favorable  results,  lie  ia  not  at  the  mercy  of  Mie  weather. 
The  ronteniion  of  the  experiiner-d  irrinationiPt  w,  tliat  thoce  fainier«  enlti- 
vatinn  without  the  aid  of  irrigation  in  any  portion  of  the  woild  where 
water  supply  by  gravity  ran  be  economically  secured,  are  playing  an  un- 
skilful game  of  ha/ard  in  trusting  solely  to  tlie  bounty  of  Nature  and  omit- 
ting to  take  such  precautiono  an  have  be<>n  i/lai-ed  at  their  romtuand. 
The  irrigation  tarnu-r,  on  the  other  hand,  eontrolr"  hin  wotrr  ciiuply  ab- 
iolutely.  and  ha?*,  other  things  being  equal,  a  crop  a>«8ured  beyond  all 
pcradventure.  In  Southern  Alberta  the  farmer  is  al)le  to  insure  his 
crop  against  drought,  just  t\9  effectually  as  he  injures  hif  life.  Hoth  are 
designed  to  pioiec<  the  prudent  farmer  and  his*  family  against  liwes  from 
unrontrollabie  causes. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  IRRIGATION  FARMING 

Irrigation  farming  is  simplicity  it«elf.  The  most  sueces.sful  com- 
munity of  irrigation  fanners  in  .Sjuthcrn  Albeila  iD-day  is  one  conipfvcpd 
wholly  of  s'.ttlers  who  never  saw  an  ini'i'ited  farni  before  tliey  cnriie  to  the 
province.  To  irrigate  land  doe*  no»  require  any  nior'  --kill  than  it  dees  to 
plow  or  harvest  a  "rop,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  idea,  irrigation  f.arminft 
is  not  only  scientific  farming,  but  "busines.,"  f.rniing. 

The  great  irrigation  development  in  \\'('stern  XorMi  .America  ha^  beeD 
tlie  result  of  the  efforis  of  [Mople  who  migrated  from  the  Ea.st  and  the 
Middle  West,  with  no  knowledsie  of  irrigation. 

The  sprinkling  of  a  lawn,  the  watering  of  a  plant,  is  irrigation  in  its 
simplpfit  form.  Without  it  the  lawnri  and  park«,  which  give  'o  city  life  a 
touch  of  Nature's  beauties,  would  be  devoid  of  all  that  makes  them  at- 
tractive. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 


n  studying  the  eoonomir  «i,lo  of  irrigation,  the  first  fan,  that  must  be 
Hoarly  graspe,i  .«,  that  the  backbone  an.l  fou.ul.-uion  of  anv  irrirtion 
enterpr.o  .  not  the  pr.H  uetion  of  either  fru.t-,  ga-d.-n  ,ruok.  or  oS  ex 
pen«ve  crops  but  the  fee.bng  and  finishing  of  live  .took  an.i  t  e  d^ 
ve  opmen,  of  da.r.y.ng  .n  all  ,.s  branches.  Thin  has  been  the  history  "  irrt 
gat.on  expansion  everywhere  in  the  Cnit.d  States  The  pr.n.f  of  hi,  '" 
tentton  .  that  out  of  the  total  irrigated  acreage  in    -.o pi Tnrd 


THE  VALUE  OF  IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA 

The    following  article,  taken  fron.  "The  Farm  and  Ranch  Review" 
Lftle;i  -  ''""""'  ''^""  °'  ^''''''''  ^^•'"  ^^  «f  •"'--  'o  P-Se 

.    "The  wisea-res  who  infested  the  country  some  vears  ago  and  who 
mmsed  no  opportunity  of  mforming  the  newcomer  that''  irrigation  wa«  not 
needed,'  are  now.  ..  are  thankful  to  say,  largely  conspicuous  bvthei 
absence.     The  fact  that  m.lhons  were  being  expended  on  the  construction 
of  rr.gat.on  systems  all  th.-ough  Southern  Alberta,  and  that  there  we^e^?" 
md.v.dual  .rngation  systen.s  in  operation  in  Southern  Alberfi  with  nlm.lf 
1,000  miles  of  ditches  capable  of  irrigating  over  3,000,00<,  acre^rf  hnd  Z 
powerless  to  .nfluence  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  indivi.lual  \^^ 
thought  that  because  irrigation  was  being  made  avoil.ible   erroneo  s   m- 
STeserr       ^°  ^""^  ^"""'"■"  '^'^''■"^  ^^■°""'  ^«  classed  .asTn 

"Irrigation  should  be  recognized  as  an  agricultural  art  of  very  wide 
appl.cat.on  and   .mr-ortance.     Its  association   with    the   id,.-i  of  d;,lJ 
recamation  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  its  value' for  regln 
where  the  task  of  reclamation  is  not  required      lrnB-,ii„n  io  „  .  "K"*"^ 
expedient  to  fio.l  the  ground  because  it  lil,  not  rlr  T,:  ^r  rl.'Z 
losses  as  great  because  it  rains  too  copiously  at  the  wrong  time  "^  he 
does  because    it  does  not  rain  when  the  crops  need  it  most.     Rare'ly^loes 
all  h,s  ground  need  water  at  the  same  time.     Son.e  crops  thrive  binder 
moist,  conditions  ;  others  are  destroye.l  by  moi.sture.     Irrigation  is  a  sitem^ 
of  improved  culture  to  be  applied,   like  other  means  of  improvement 
when  the  soil  nee.ls  it.     No  one  nuestioius  the  wisdom  of  the  sav  nHnd 
storing   of   manures,    nor,  with  the  worn-out  soils,  the  generous  "mt^^v 
for  oommen  at   fertilisers.     The  same   is  true  of  soil   im,,rovcmen     bv 
drainage      T  ere  should  be  a  similar  attitude  in  regard  ,o  i!ri;r„     The 
two  greatest  drawbacks  to  irrigation  .levelopment  in  Southern  Alberta  are 
undoubtedly,  first,  the  notion  that  irrigation  is  of  importance  onlyTarld 
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"  llu'funn  is  divided  info  a  '  tin,'  f,.»^       i        .    . 
duty  of  tl,e  supe.i,ue„d..m       l  ^1    ^^  ""   'T"^"'*"'' '''"-     The 
iHnd  ndturr,  on  tl.o  one  hand   and   nn  ,  ^'"'"'''''"  '■'""''^''  '""*"'•  '''v 

that  it  is  no.,  in  anv  8.,a,,e  or  fo  n.  ft  V  '  ri'.  *"""'•  ^"^  '"'"■''f^''^'  ""'^d 
tcndent.  to  donu.nstrate  L  vlh  "  of  i" '?  "'  ''"  '■'""•'"'"•  ''"'  -"-in- 
fanning.  Any  oonWu«il  ^^a;  d  '  *  f:.;:  ZT'  ^  "'  ^"^  '""' 
upon  .«  bein.  absoiutelv  unbiassed  and  disinte"ll     '      """"''  '^  "'""^ 

encoCtSt^tni::^!;^:- :i --r^         -'^  -  not  to  ' 
it  is  possible  to  make  instr.,,..;.  ^  '"'"'  f'""""P  oP'rations, 

»anIeUandr;ct^,:etr;;^.rr;:f '^^^^^  '-"V'-^  ^"^ 

t.on  and  tl..«e  ^ro.n  on  ,.,e  no„US  --  '"""  ""'"  '"'■'^" 

comparative  test.,  a  e  of  nl.    H   '       ^  '  ""  """'P'"""'*""  of  the 

result,  secured  un  l.^natur  h  inf  1,  eond';'"'  "'T'-  ''"""""•'"»^  ^''^ 
irrigation,  the  following  o  st"  LT  '"f  ''!"'  r""^  "'""'•^'^  ""d«' 
percentage  of  inerease'set  op^^'eac   "- "''  "'  "'''''"''  ''''  '""-'  "^ 


Potatoes oancr 

J"""»'S   200% 

Sugar  licets 181" 

Carrots ui^y 

Corn  '^^^" 


128% 


Mangolds  . .    

Field  Peas  

Barley  (two-rowed) 
Barley  (six-rowed) 
Spring  Wheat 


102% 
73% 

6n% 

45%, 
33% 


yielded  33  buslnt  pe    a  re  during H  '''>"'^«''-"^  without  irrigation 

the  6gun>8  were  61  T-ud  4^     K      'V'""  """''■    ^"  •'''^■™""'  ^"'"''^^ 
under    irrigatic n  y  eld.:d   n  nn',        i       '-P^'tiveiy.     Two-rowed  barley 

^tato.  i^di:  ^^i:^::;:.::::^z^t:;z^  tt  '-'  --- 
X^t^;;;^:::;;:in:i:";:rT'«"'r^''r''''"'''^  ^^'"- 
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were  obt»:  -hI  on  newly-broken  land,  while  it  is  readily  admitted  that  irri- 
gation fi  will  not  begin  to  yield  maximum  results  until  several  crops 
have  bef  ta^  .-n  off  the  land  and  the  soil  has  thus  been  reduced  to  a  good 
mechani          mdition." 


IRR.  jATED   EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

FARMS 

As  a  general  rule,  once  a  ccrporation  that  io  in  the  land  businoss  has 
TOld  a  new  settlor  a  farm,  its  interest  in  the  transaction  ceases.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company  is  in  an  entirely  different  r-osition.  When 
a  parcel  of  land  has  been  finally  sold,  that  Company's  interest  in  the  trans- 
action docs  not  ctHse.  In  fact,  it  only  commences.  The  Railway  Com- 
pany is  vastly  interested  in  the  success  of  every  individual  purchaser, 
v»4io  at  once  becomes  a  valued  patron  of  the  road. 

The  Company  reahzes  th-\t  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  coming  into 
occupation  on  its  irrigated  lands,  will  be  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the 
proper  methods  of  handling  aiid  applying  water  for  irrigation,  and  it 
therefore,  plar  i  .s  at  their  disposal,  expert  advice  an  i  assistance.  The  Com- 
pany operates,  at  central  points,  farms  devoted  to  demonstrating  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  tract.  The  staff  of  the  Company's  Demon- 
stration Farms  is  always  ready  to  assist  new  colonists.  On  some  of  the 
farms  are  maintained  pure-bred  bulls  and  boars  for  the  free  use  of  the 
settlers.  The  maintenance  of  these  demonstration  farms  is  in  line  with 
the  general  policy  of  endeavoring  to  create  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
munities in  Alberta.  The  Company  reali:es  the  difference  between 
land-selling  and  colonijsation,  and  that  a  somewhat  paternal  administration 
accelerates  the  result  the  Company  is  striving  for,  namely,  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  development  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

THE  CANADIAN  IRRIGATION  LAW 

ft  is  of  great  importance  that  the  laws  under  which  irrigatiot  i.«  ,,ruc- 
tised  should  be  so  framed  as  to  avoid  any  litigation  that  might  pos'ibly 
arise  over  water  rights.  In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  ^  h.  re  Irrifra- 
tion  is  in  vogue  more  money  lias  been  sr)ont  in  htigation  over  water  rij:l)ts 
than  upon  actual  irrigation  development. 

The  Canadian  irrigation  laws  and  their  adm^.- .-ca'jin  aiv  acknowl- 
edged by  the  leading  irrigation  experts  of  tl  ocnt.r.oni  fo  approach 
perfection  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  United  Statis  1).  partment  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Bulletin  96  of  that  department,  recommends  the  Canadian  law 
to  the  consideration  of  tho.se  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  prepan;  irrigation 
laws  in  the  future  for  use  in  thr.^e  States  where  in  igation  is  practised  or  is 
likely  to  be  pra-^tLsed.  Under  these  laws,  the  waters  of  Alberta  being  recog- 
nized as  the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  title  given  for  a  water  right  is  equal 
to  and  as  good  as  is  the  title  given  for  land.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  citizen  of  Canada  in  order  to  own  land  there. 
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The     Pacific    Marilinie    Province  of  Canada    aa  HriM-h  «-  r      u- 
.«  of.on  rallr.1,  i«  a  ^rcat  qumiranRle  of  .erritorv  7r«  mil,,  ?'"''"' 

aginR  40()  in  wi,!,l,.  Iving  between  the  fZlv  M       .  "*^'  ""'^  *^^'- 

oeeatK  ExtenH.„«  north  fC;;;  m^^i^:;t!zr;  ,t  '"^': 

"hrnonirthr^trzir  °' ''-'-  ^-''--  ^-"^  '--''^^  on 

NATURAL     DIVISIONS 

I  ho  province  may  be  divided  rout'hlv  mf.^  «i,>  .    . 

its  special  ehar«eteri8fic8.  viz.:  ''^        °  "'"■"  ""'"•"•  ^"^"^  '^^^'"K 

1.    ISLANDS.-The  islands  adjacent   to  the      Cn..* 
Vancouver  Island,  the  Oueen  rh«rln  ♦  T  .      "^''   ™'"P"«'ng 

of  the  Japanese  current,  the  climate  is  mild  an.l  moist  and  t h 
so  deenlv   prnAoA  K„  ioi.«  „„  i    •  ""uvi  sta  levei,  ana  has  been 

River  Po«  o„^       ">ngiuiae,  cuts  the  Hooky  Moimtains  at  the  Peace 

s::  '>z  i::;;"™  z^."™'* » "•"■"'  -«=  --» .^..1:: 

375(S%r^o-^r.^"'''''  ^''''""'^''^  ^'*''  '""'"  ^"^"""^'v  set  down  from 
of  thTmIn    the  M,  "'"*"  "'.'"•     ^'•°"  •^'^''"^"'  --^-^  meusuremeZ 

Kootenay  ^"^"^  ^^'^'^  Acres. 

Yak. .       23,500  15,060.000 

24,300  15,850,000 
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Lillooet    1G,1(K)  10,3()(),l)00 

WoHttiiinstcr T.tiiM)  4/MMM)00 

Curibdo    ir)(),:,(K)  0(V,;{,->(),()00 

Cuwiar l."rt>,(HM)  ()c;,tMK).(MK) 

Com«x  (M:iinl:itMl) 7.I(M)  4.-)r>(),000 

Vancciuver  Ishin.l 1(>,  100  10,000,000 


3<tr,.,')t)0       -'r)a,o  10,000 

Tlip  foropiini;  fin\iros  are  given  approxiinfitcly  to  apitnnirli  round 
figures  na  iicaiiy  as  posssible. 

MARKETS 

It  is  an  axiom  in  tra<l('  tliat  "tliere  is  no  market  like  the  liome  market," 
and  in  this  respeef  iiritish  Coiunibia  is  singularly  l)les.se(l,  for  there  ia  no 
country  in  the  world  which  olTcrs  such  exeepfional  ailvaiitujjes  in  the  way 
of  markets  for  farm  products.  The  mining  and  h)^|i:iiiK  camps,  with  which 
the  wIkjIc  country  is  dotted,  employing  thousanils  of  men  ;  the  numerous 
workiu);  mines  and  smelters  with  their  lurpe  sfatTs  of  etiipIoyVes  ;  the  rail- 
ways, operatmn  and  under  construction,  and  the  lake  and  river  steamers 
arc  all  liberal  patrons  of  tlie  farmer  at  prices  imalTected  by  competition, 
for  imported  articles  do  not  disturb  local  trade,  and  in  every  case  home 
products  are  preferred  to  tliose  from  abroad.  The  established  cities  and 
towns  and  the  new  ones  which  are  constantly  spiiniiinjr  up,  with  the 
openiuK  of  new  mines  and  the  establislmient  of  new  industries,  afford 
splendid  markets  to  tlie  farmer,  who  (h'als  directl\'  with  the  customer  or 
retailer  for  cash — the  trading  system  in  vogue  in  older  countries  beint;  prac- 
tically unknown  Fruits  and  early  vegetables,  not  disposed  of  locally, 
6nd  an  unlimited  market  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  Coast 
cities  of  the  province.  Kfitcs,  butter,  milk  and  cream  are  alvays  at  a 
premium,  the  local  prtMluction  falling  far  short  of  supi)lyinp;  the  demand. 
In  many  towns  fresh  milk  is  hard  to  jret,  and  it  is  unknown  in  the  mining, 
lumbering,  and  railway  camp."!,  where  the  imported  condcn.scd  substitute 
is  used.  The  inipi,rtations  of  these  articles  info  Urilish  Columbia  for  an 
average  year  throw  light  on  the  pos.sibiliiies  for  dairying  and  poultry- 
raising  in  Britisli  Cohimbia.     They  are  : — 

Rutter    81,315,730 

Condensed  milk  and  cream fi7(),0()0 

Eggs 2S-),(iSj 

Poultry    1,113,I(W 

If  cheese,  which  is  not  made  in  quantity  in  Hritish  Columbia,  be  added, 
?680,207,  we  have  a  total  of  over  $4 ,0()0,(MJ<)  sent  out  of  the  Province  .annu- 
ally for  articles  w'lich  can  be  profitably  produced  at  home. 

Again,  in  the  malter  of  fresh  meats  and  s.'dt  pork,  ham,  baron,  and 
lard  the  yearly  importations  aggregate  S2,13t'»,33t),  as  well  as  $800,000 
worth  of  beef  cattle,  Mhee[)  and  swine,  all  of  which  should  be  raised 
by  the  farmers  of  the  province. 
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Although  Uritiuh  Columbiu  has  bvprn  lo  export  fruits,  the  home 
market  falla  far  Kl.ort  of  being  supphwl,  for  we  find  that  in  an  average  year 
the  province  imported  »80(),(X)0  worth  of  fruits  and  fruit  products   vii  • 
appk>8.   other  fruits  (not  tropical),  canned  fruits,  jams  and  jcUics  '  The 
importation  of  apr)ie8  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  demand  in  the 
early  spring  and  mmmur  months,  when  no  home-grown  stock  is  available 
which  has  to  be  8upi)li..<l  from  New  Zealand  and  A-istralia     The  "other 
fruits"  represent  the  iKrrics  and  early  fruits  grown  in  CaUfornia  and 
brought  in  before  the  local  fruits  have  matured.     The  jams,  jellies    and 
canned  fruit,  however,  should  and  will  be  produced  in  the  province  m  the 
fruit  industry  dev,  lops,  an.l  in  good  time  ail  the  other  prwiucts  of  the 
ranch    farm,  dairy,  and  orchard,  of   which  the    province   now  imports 
such  large  quantities  annually,  will  be  won  from  the  fertile  vallevs  and  hill- 
sides of  British  Columbia.    There  is  no  fear  of  over-production  in  anv 
branch  of  agri.-ulture,  for  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  farmers  will  no't 
be  able  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  demand  created  by  the  march  of  in- 
dustry. 

FRUIT  GROWING 

His  Excellency  Ear!  Grey,  former  Governor-General  of  Canada  who 
recently  visited  British  Columbia,  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  fruit  industrj .  In  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  New  West- 
minster  Exliibition,  His  Excellency  said  :— 

"Fruit-growing  in  your  province  has  acquired  the  distinction  of  beiiiK 
a  beautiful  art  as  well  as  a  most  profitable  industry.  After  a  maximum  wait 
of  five  years  1  ui  erstand  the  settler  may  look  forward  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  a  net  income  of  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  after  all  expenses  of 
cultivation  have  been  paid. 

"Gentlemen,  here  is  a  state  of  things  which  appears  to  offer  the  op- 
portunity of  living  under  such  ideal  conditions  as  struggling  humaiiity 
has  only  succeeded  in  reaching  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  favored  spots 
upon  the  earth.  There  are  thousands  of  families  Uving  in  England  to-day 
famihes  of  refinement,  culture,  and  distinction,  families  such  as  you  would 
welcome  among  you  wuh  both  arms,  who  would  be  onlv  too  glad  to  come 
out  and  occupy  a  log  hut  on  5  acres  of  a  pear  or  apple  orehard  in  full  bear- 
ing, if  they  could  do  so  at  a  reasonable  cost." 

A  few  years  ago  the  man  v  iio  would  have  ventured  to  de«»ibe  the 
Kootenays  as  fruit-growing  districts  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
visionary  or  an  imbecile;  to-day  Southern  British  Columbia  i*  acknowledged 
to  be  the  finest  fruit  country  on  the  continent.  Not  on!  -U  it  produce 
fruit  in  abimdance,  but  the  quality  of  its  fruit  is  superio  that  grown 
m  any  other  part  of  America.  Certain  varieties  of  fruit  att:..n  perfection 
in  rcrtaui  localities-for  instance,  the  Fameuse  apple  develops  its  best 
quahties  on  the  Island  of  MontreaV--but  taking  a  eollection  of  British 
Coiumbia  fruit,  it  is  hu-ger,  better  cotored,  and  better  Bavored  than  any 
similar  mfaoeltaneous  lot,  the  product  of  any  other  couatry.      Proof  of  titw 
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■it  not  far  to  ^     i«  1003  Mom™.  Stirling  and  Pitcaim.  of  Kelowna. 
■on  Okana«ui  Lake,  .hipped  a  trial  carload  of  apple,  to  Groat  Britain 
The  shipment  conm^ted  of  Spy.,   Baldwin.,  Ontario.,  and  Canada  Red. 
They  arrived  in  Glaiwow.  Scotland,  on  November  0th.  in  .plendid  condition," 
and  gold  at  tJ..  per  box,  or  alwut  «l  more  per  barrel  than  the  choicct 
fca«teni  Canadian  appk>H  -reckoning  three  boxe.  and  a  half  to  the  barrel. 
Ihe  BritMh  Columbia  apph.  arou«Ki  much  intereat  among  fruit-dealer, 
a.  well  a.  consumer.,  and  many  letter,  were  received  bv  the  conaignor. 
-from  penK«i.  eager  to  m^cure  .l.ipment.  of  the  .plendid  fniit.     In  the  year 
following.  1904  the  Briti.h  Columbia  Department  of  Agriculture  forwarded 
=*  collection  of  British  Columbia  fruit  1„  London,  EngUnd,  for  exhibition 
purpowM.      The  exhibit  wa.  greatly  admired,   and  evoked  the  highct 
^ncom.um.  from  the  new.paper.     The  London  Times,  while  hcitating 
to  declare  the  fruit  superior  to  the  best  English  specimens,  admitted  that 
they  very  nearly  approached  them  in  color,  shape,  and  Havor,  even  after 
having   travell«l   fi.OOO  mil...  by   railway   and  steamship.    The  Royal 
loriiculiural  Society's  appreciation  of  the  fruit  wa.  shown  by  the  award 
.of  ti.e  Society's  gold  me<lal  and'  diploma. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  FRUIT 

The  following  table  give,  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  prices  of 
'packed  fruit  m  British  Columbia  for  three  years  :— 

.„„•_  ,n           II  ^''^''-  L°w-      Averajte 

Apple.,  40  pound  box ,2  00  10.60  $130 

C.rab-apploH.  40  pound  box   2.00  100  140 

Pears,  40  pound  box 2. 00                60  145 

Plums,  20  pound  box  j  qo               'gQ               g^ 

Prunes,  20  poiwd  box 1  oo               50                70 

Peaches,  20  pound  box 105              "50               70 

fStiawberries,  24  pound  crate 2.80  2.00  2  45 

Hjwpbcrrics,  14  pound  crate   2. 00  1  50  l  70 

«lackb(>rric8,  14  pound  crate  . 2  40  1  50  1  f,5 

<:oo8eberrie«,i>er pound    .10  [qBH            0714 

Cbernes,  per  pound .13                03^                   * 

1/urranta,  per  pound og                q^                06 

AN  EXPANDING  INDUSTRY 

Figures  furnished  by  railway  and  express  companies  show  that  fruit 
.hipment..  have  increased  over  50  Kr  cent,  in  five  years,  the  total  shipment. 

^L^rj"  i?'  ^^"'""^  ^'^^'  *°"*'  *''"•"  ^^"'^  «f  J»07  aggregated  4,743  ton.; 
1908  .howed  an  mcreaac  of  1 ,755  tons,  or  a  total  of  6,498  tons.  In  1910  the 
«hipmenta  aggregated  8,745  ton.. 

These  .hipments  are  far  from  representing  the  whole  crop,  the  bulk 
bemg  consumed  locally,  while  conmderable  quantities  are  shipped  by  water 
of  which  no  record  is  kept. 

r  J^^  'r'*"^  '"  ^""*  "'"^"'^^  •""  *'«°  '^^^  K""*?"^  ^'tf^'n  recent  vear. 
In  1891  the  total  orchard  area  was  6,431  acres  ;  in  1901  it  had  only  in- 
created  to  7,430  acres  ;  but  between  that  and  1904  the  increase  was  jumped 
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to  13,430,  nnd  i«  IH0.5  to '»OfVH),w.r..-     ti  i 

"o  f Imt  thP  urmiKc  m  '.Mil  i.  „.  «■  10(),(MH)  acres.  ' 

T!,..  a,,pr<.xi,„ate  value  o.  r  :,c  fruit  ,t„,,  of  lOU.  j,,  r8,i„,„,ed  at  «|  000  - 
000.  wImIo  that  of  m2  «,«  valucl  at  $;«M,000.  ' 

exiHrunont  «.1I  l„.  ,„a.|,.  ,„  ,|„.  n.-ur  future.     .Ah.-on.I.s,  «aln.,ts  fhrstnut. 

THE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

A  few  fiKur...  hvnm^  on   tie  r,,.,   „f  n.tki..^  thv  onLard    Hut   i. 

Irrigated  Land 

20 arros  irriRntcd  at  S'JO  per  at-re 

FericinK   •.r>,(K)0 

Prepurinc:  land,  plowii.K  and  l.urr<nvin«  "f'f 

Tn-es  (vearliiiirs),  SO  per  acre  at  •_'()(•.  , 

Setting  out  ti-ee.--  ( 1  .(iOO  at  Sc.  oacli     ,    ,  ^.;" 

I  »o 

»«  ,  S",.S48 

Maintenance  for  Five  Years  : 

Averajjo  cost  of  irripuion  at  FiM)  jwr  lu-rv  .•«    •?-«  ' 

Co.stof  ciiliivation.  priinine,  si.ravin"  etc    -it  «9n,^Vo ". 

I  'f^' --I"".*"'!-.  ii<  •,  at  f/u  f)er  aero  p«'r  ye.ar  .    ,J  (KH) 


.?.<.3r)0 

MukinK  tl.e  total  ro.sl  of  the  orchard  at  the  e..d  of  the  f:ih  vear 

when  it  should  bo  be.inninp  to  give  enmn,cr-ial  returns.  Z.  .  .  '  .*.,.  ,.,s 
Non-irrigated    Land  • 

Fencing   S-1,000 

Preparing  land,  plowing  and  harrow  ing tJ? 

Trees  :>arliiig8»,  SO  per  acre  at  20c.  each  JJJ 

.Setting  out  trees  (1,600  at  8c  each)  ^ 

' 128 

S4,8'48 


.WSfi^ 
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Miintenancc  for  Five  Ycara  : 

CuIUv»iinH,  pruning,  upraying,  etc..  at  130  p<»r  acre  p*r  year 


13,000 


Making  the  total  rmt  of  the  orchard  at  the  end   of   tlie  fifth  year, 

when  it  should  be  b«ginninK  to  give  romrnorcial  returrm  I7,K48 

UcK)t  eroiw  nnrl  small  fruits  planted  l»etween  the  trees  for  the  firil 
three  or  four  years  should  more  than  r)ay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  orehard. 

The  fourth  year  the  treeH  will  pnxiuee  a  httle  fruit,  proUl.lv  tlOO 
worth.  In  the  H.xth  year  the  orchard  should  produce  al.out  $K(K)  worth 
of  fruit.  The  ir.rreano  in  pnxhiction  after  tluH  will  Yh-  virv  rapi<l  The 
tenth  year  the  orchard  is  in  a  full  hearing  state,  and  should  pav  the  owner 
a  net  annual  profit  of  f  100  to  JI.IO  jK-r  acre  -an  awur.  d  inr„n,e  of  |2  000 
to  $3,000  n  year 

THE  PROFITS  IN  FRUIT  CROWING 

This  estimate  of  profits  is  not  based  upon  paper  and  pencil  but  is 
j.wl.ficd  l)y  aetuul  ex|K-rience.  Mr  T.  W.  .Stirling.  Baniihend  Uaneh. 
Kelowna,  sayi!  :— 

"This  orehard  of  about  ItJ  acres  will  produce  about  lt>0  to  170  ton*  thia 
pri«ent  year  (1905) 

"  In  1903  it  pnxluc.Kl  140  tons 

•'  In  1901  it  produced  130  tons. 

•  In  lOO.'i  it  produced  ItJO  to  170  ton!- 

•Apples  t,hMi:ithan)  planted  in  1900  produced  this  year  100  pounds  a 
iree.^    Fruit  wor.h  fl  50  i)er  40-i)ound  box,  f.  o.  b.  packing-house. 

"Last  year  Hiese  trees  yielde<l,  as  four-year-olds,  60  fwunds  a  tree. 
Next  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  at  200  pounds  per  tree. 

"One  and  on»-third  acres  of  Bartlett  pears  produced  16  tons  of  fruit 
or  about  800  box<!-  Selling  price,  11.35  per  box,  fob.  paeldng-houie, 
91,080. 

"One  and  one-third  acrea  of  Beurre  d'Anjou  pears  produced  17  tons, 
or  850  boxes.     Selling  price,  $1,40  per  box,  f.o.b.  packing-houae,  $1,100. 

"Two  and  one-third  acres  of  Italian  prunes  produced  32  tons,  or  3,200 
cratea     Selling  price,  60  cents  per  crate.  $1,920. 

"One  acre  of  plums  produced  12  tons,  or  1.200  crates.  Sellina  priee 
70  ceota  a  crate,  $840. 

' '  Over  $5,000  from  6  1  -3  acres. ' ' 

Tke  actual  experience  of  many  fruit-growers  ia  highly  satisfactory  to 
tham,  and  a  temptation  to  every  man  who  desires  to  make  money  pleaa- 
antly  ta  aet  up  in  the  ^usineas.  In  Okanagan  there  are  instances  of  $500 
to  $600  groifl  profit  per  acre.  At  Kelowna  9  tons  of  pears  and  10  tons 
of  pruM  par  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Near  Nelson.  14  acres  produced 
1,000  oaaea  of  atrawberriea  and  94  tons  of  roots,  netting  the  owner  $100  per 
acre.  Thia  land  waa  formerly  a  cedar  swamp.  At  Lytton,  Tokav  grapes. 
avera0iB(  4  pounda  to  the  bunch,  were  grown  in  the  open.  On  the  Cold- 
rtrewn  Ransb,  near  Vamon,  20  acrea  produced  $10,000  worth  of  Northern 
SpT  applaa.     At  Peaohland  1 H  acres  gave  •  return  cf  $700  in  pcachw. 
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Tomato*,  to  the  v.lu.  ,J  |l,aoo  p«  arro  were  gr««u  on  Okanawn  1^. 

acrcfl,  which  itolu  for  11.228  00  ii^»    <ir  /....,  •!./»«  .  '' 

Or.hard.   V.toria.  pr.iu^e.,' Ir/aNVZ^l'l^X'.  .^::^:^ 
rear-old  tr.0.  „«  .oll..w.  :     ,,„„„     35  tn.s  C'.ra.ul  Duke  4"    r.       a  .:!' 

poul^lTor  a  ;:Zf^^o ;;;:;;:;'''-'  ^^'-  >'^"'">^  ^»  —  ..^  -. 

FRUIT  GROWING  AREAS  IN  DRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Cnull     T\;r'"'''  '"  "'"'  "'"'  ^""""-  '^  '-  "nav  ,i,labla  that  Hntmh 
Co  umb.a  ahoul.    h,.  .l,vu.W  i.orixontally  into  a  number  of  .re  .Jac    o 

The  main  reconni^.d  r,,.it  H.  .fricts  of  t)«-  province  aro  u.  follow. 

chemes.  pl„ma  and  prunes  do  well,  except  when  a  moiat  s«Mon  brTn!. 
mjunou.  fungou-  di«a»e«.     Some  cherriei  have  prov^  veH^  r  Ili. 

aTl  kfnZ?  r  '"  °°i  """""  "^"  "'•"P^  '"  --»  favorabllb^t"  ^ 

all  kmd.  of  pear,  and  Mveral  varieties  of  early  apple,  are  TerTm'  <*.,"  V 
Strawbrne.  and  raspberries  a.  usually  ^^cc^Ji'!^'^^,";  "t^H 

^A  \  '^\^'^'^J  Mainland  is  a  district  west  of  the  Coa«t    1  ,l  v.  u. 
«d  adjacent  to  the  Eraser  River.     Here  the  climate  is  ^d  Jd     ." 
with  a  prec.p.tatK,n  of  from  50  to  70  inches  per  year.     Funrou.  ^1^"'^ 
vsnr  prevalent  in  consequence  of  the  damp  Smate,  and  the  e^t  oTSS'tin. 
^  »  a  large  .tem  of  expense.     The  smaU  fruit,  ^.oh  m  Jt^rJl^iSS 

^nTtht^i.tc^'l', "^"'  T'"'  "''''  ^'"«  "^  theTa^re^Sy 
•e«o«^of  the  d«tnct,  early  apple.,  pears  and  plums  u«utl!y  yield  g«,J 

i»t  tL  2^1  S'""'  "^  't  ^^^  ^''"^^  "f*  *"  »■'«  «2nd  parallel  «.d  includ- 
iBi  the  mam  Thompson  River  and  Nicola  Valleys  is  in  tL  Dr»  n.lt     T 
«.t.on  u  essential,  but  fungous  di.««e.  are  abnit  ^ntJ^Tl^  di.W 
-P|^.ag  more  or  le«  vahable  for  a  wide  range  of  ?S.  blt^;^y 

th.  ii^i^  ^"^^  •urroundimj  Shuwrap  and  Adam.  Lakaa,  th.  r^Uav  rf 
the  »,yi«„eh^  R.v.r  n.6  the  AnnaWong  di.tnot.  hiH^^^^^ 
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tion  of  from  18  incl.os  to  2S  innlies,  which,  with  ils  generally  excellent  soil, 
makes  irrigation  unnecessary  for  large  fruits.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  ia 
particularly  high.  Tlie  Ronrral  cliu-.atic  conditions  are  similar  to  thoee 
of  Ontario,  more  so  than  in  any  otlior  district  in  the  province.  The  timber 
is  not  very  heavy,  and  l.-ind  elearin-  runs  from  JJ.W  to  S125  per  acre.  Win- 
ter apples  have  proven  mo.st  reni-incralive.  On  suitable  soils,  celery. 
potatoes,  etc.,  have  made  Arnistroiij!  fan.oii.s. 

5.  Tiie  Ok  naRan  Valley  is  tiie  largest  shipping  district  for  fruit  and 
vegetahles  in  the  province  at  the  present  time.  Here  all  northern  fruits 
arc  successfully  Rnnvn,  winter  apples  especially  so,  all  under  irrigation 
tl)e  ramfall  running  from  12  in.'i.-,*  t..  1.^,  indies.  This  dUtrict  is  perhaps  the 
most  advanced  in  fruit  growing  in  the  province. 

6.  T!i(.  vallev  of  the  Simiikameen  and  contiguous  valleys  are  all  in  the 
Dry  H.lt.  In  this  district  ijie  semi-troi)ical  climate  reaches  up  into 
British  Columbia,  and  here  Europei.n  varieties  of  grapes  and  similar 
fruits  are  successfuliv  grown.  This  is  a  large  district,  and  has  st)me  very 
fine  land  ready  for  irrigation,  but  hitiierto  insufficient  transportation 
facilities  have  hindered  its  gertcial  development. 

7.  The  Boundary  country  is  lliat  of  the  Kettle  Kivcr  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  lies  directly  east  of  Simiikameen.  This  also  is  in  the  Dry  Belt, 
and  is  a  frui;.  growing  area  of  good  size.  The  industry  is  becoming  well 
established  and  the  Grand  Forks  [iruncs  and  winter  apples  are  well  known 
in  the  Prairie  markets. 

8.  West  Kootenay.  This  is  a  very  large  district  most  of  which  lies 
along  the  Arrow  Lakes,  Ivootetiay  Lake.  Slocan  Lake  and  the  south 
C-oluml)ia  Iliver.  The  rainfall  is  from  IS  inches  to  40  inches,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  heavy  growth  of  tin.!)>T,  th.>  clearing  of  which  is  proceeding 
steadily.  T!ie  large  mining  camjis  in  this  district  have  so  far  con.sumed  the 
great  bulk  of  the;  fruit  produced,  but  high  (luality  winter  apples  will  in  a 
short  time  be  produced  in  sumcieni  (piantities  to  reach  flie  markets  of  the 
prairies  and  Great  Britain,  in  igalion  is  ncce.s.-<ary  in  this  ilistrict  only  in 
the  driest  seasons  and  for  small  fruits. 

The  above  are  all  fruit  districts  which  have  been  more  or  less  proven 
by  ai'tuul  experieiwe,  and  each  markets  its  own  special  varieties.  The 
following  ar"  other  districts  of  which  not  .so  much  is  known: 

9.  East  Kootenay.  Lying  directly  east  of  West  Kootenay  from 
which  if  is  separated  by  t!<e  Selkirk  Mountains.  This  district  ilicludes 
particularly  the  upjier  reaches  of  the  Kooten.iy  and  Columbia  IJivers,  in- 
cluding Windermere  Lake.  At  present  the  district  is  largely  devoted  to 
cattle  rancliing.  While  the  winter  temperature  will  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  more  tender  fruits,  the  hardier  apples  have  done  well  and  more 
planting  is  being  done  each  year. 

10.  The  Northern  Coast.  Another  inuiiense  .section  w!iich  has  cer- 
tain possibilities  but  in  which  li't!'>  has  been  done  is  the  big  territory  lying 
west  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  all  along  the  coast  and  including  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.     Th-   Department  of  Agriculture  is  undertaking  the 
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planting  of  a  number  of  trees  at  vario.is  parts  in  the  territory  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  from  which  more  will  be  known  in  a  few  year; 

11.     The    Northern    Interior.     This    vast    tcrritorj".    indudinR    the 

siderable  mterest  because  of  the  buil.linR  of  the  Grand  Trunk   Pacific 

man/.h       ^^^'''r ,^^.^*'  ^^''""'^'  -"d  settlers  are  taki,  «  in  with  them 
many  thousands  of  fruit  trees  at  the  jwsent  ti.ne 

producfon  of  the  n.ore  tender  varieties  of  fruit,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
considerable  success  wth  the  har.lier  km.l.s  of  pears  and  apples. 
JAFFRAY  FARM  PLOTS 
AdjommK  the    townsite  of  JafTray,    British  Columbia,  which  is  sit- 

and  m  the  centre  of  a  thnvmg  lun.bering  and  rich  farn.ing  district,  the 

SSr'to  «V.rm  '''"'  f  '""  '  ^"  ''  ■•''''^  '^'  Priees1aryin«  from 
mo  00  to  $1,500.00  per   r.lot.     These   plots  are  sold  on  deferred  pav- 

^!h tte?!  at  ?  ""'  ""  '''"""  "  "'"'^  •^"'^'  ^-"y  -'talments 
wah  mterest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum.    Two  acres  in  each  plot  have 

been  stumped  and  plouKhed,  and  the  balance  cleare.l  of  all  under- 
brush and  fmber.  Tife  land  is  free  of  rock,  the  soil  goo.l  and  eminently 
.mtable  for  ru.t  and  vegetable  growing.  There  is  a  ready  ma"  et  o' 
all  km.^  of  farming  produce  in  th..  immediate  neighborhoo<l 

todn       ^T"*r''T*!"''''"'   ^'•'''"''^t  '^"'1   blue  prints  showing 
U^catton   may  be  obtained  from   the   Superintendent  of  Lands,  Depart 
ment  of  Natural  Resources,  Cana.iian  Pacific  Railway,  Calgary   Albert 

DAIRYING 
Dairying  in  British  C.h.mbia  should  be  one  of  the  leading  agr=.ultural 
mdustries.     A  large  proportion  of  the  now  settled  portions  of  the  Province 

tions  for  the  development  of  tins  industry.  The  market  is  scarcelv  excelled 
by  a^y  countr>.  in  the  world  and,  as  a  consequence,  prices  for  dair;.  prodtfce 
run  high.  Along  with  this  high  price  of  the  product  wo  find  tl.a^the  p  e 
of  concentrated  food  stuffs  and  labor  are  high.  But  to  offset  this  very 
large  quantities  of  hay  and  grain  <.an  ho  grown  per  a.To.  The  winter  soZ 
son  IS  not  long  for  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  cattle  cannot  go  out,  and  for  a 
large  portion  of  t  ,e  year  can  obtain  .otne  foo,l.  The.  buildings  f  ,r  housing 
c^ows  .!o  not  need  to  be  built  so  warm  and  the  question  of  ventilation  i  .J 
minor  one.  Labor  on  a  ,lair>-  farm  is  oa.sier  to  hoi.l  because  it  can  be 
engaged    or  an,l  very  profitably  ,>mploye,i  during  the  entire  year 

As  the  land  .ncro.ases  in  value  more  i„,e,,.ive  methods  of  cultivation 
nre  being  used  an.l  this  a.lds  greatly  to  the  dairy  industrv,  bv  giving  ^ 
larger  producon  of  the  pro,lue,  in  a  sin-ullor  area,  th^s  del-r./asing  verv 
much  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  pro<h,ct  to  private  and 
co-operative  concent,  as  well  as  the  individual 

The  great  in.Tea.so  i„  ,ho  population  of  the  Proving  and  of  the  cifi,^ 
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in  particular,  has  to  some  extent  changwl  the  chnraoter  of  the  dairy  bu«- 
ness,  especmlly  that  of  the  manufacture  of  butter  anrl  cheese.  The  country 
surrounding  the  towns  ami  cities  is  heing  opened  up  bv  suburban  lines, 
bo  h  el'-ctnc,  and  steam,  and  as  the  cities  are  calling  for  n.ore  and  botUT 
milk  a  great  many  patrons  of  creameries  have  now  placed  at  their  doors 
open  markets  for  imjk  and  sweet  cream.  This  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  during  the  last  year,  and  as  a  result  the  manufacture  of  butter 
■10.3  not  appear  to  be  as  great  as  in  former  > ears.  Most  of  t  he  creamerie-. 
outside  of  this  influence  have  report.-d  this  year  an  increase  in  production 
•.nd  considering  the  greater  number  of  people  that  are  usina  milk  and' 
cream  we  must  conclude  that  the  industry  is  still  growing  and  must  of 
necessity  prow  much  larger. 

The  British  Columbia  Dairymen's  Association,  bv  its  im-reascl  mem- 
bership this  year,  shows  to  a  certain  extent  the  mlvancc  movements  in  this 
industry.  The  Association  is  now  on  a  more  prosprn.tis  basis  than  ever 
before  ahd  is  effectually  attacking  many  of  the  problems  and  aiding 
financially  and  otherwise  many  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  dairy 
men.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  assisting  in  the  educational  «ork  nn<l  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  dairjmen  in  general. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  creameries  in  the  prov- 
forth?  ?^"'"'"'  "^  ^^"^  reported  to  the  Departnient  of  Agriculture 


Amount  of      Avorage  Aver'^c 
ButUT        I    I'rirp        Prire 
made        {Iteceived  T  iiifor 
i  Fat 


CoMiox  C'rraniery  A»«nrintii)n 
Vdnoiiuvor  Cri-arrfry  Co.,  I.ld. 
.Nanaiiiui C'roaiiKrv  As.«ooiati(,ii 
Salt  .SprinK  Is!:in.l  rri-iiiuTv   As 
OkanaKan  \'alli'\  f'rcatiiiTy  Ci, . 

I.til 

Koyal  Dairy  Co. 

Cowirtiaii  CriamiTy  A««)riu.tion 

Kdi>n  Hunk  Crpa ry  Co 

Total  reported         


Courtt-nay 
\  anr()u\  cr 
.Nanaimo  . 
f  iaiiccs  .  .  . 

.Vrmstriing 
\iitnria. 
I'uiu-aii 
Cliilliwatk 


20 

30 

I.-..S 

140 


81,901  Ilia. 

17.5,()0<)  " 

02,."i(K)  •' 

47.050  " 

r>.oim  " 

l.'J.CilH)  •■ 

1S~.S79  " 

2I7.S03  " 


•W  or,  34 .  33 

32.  ,il. 

•0  43. 

38  37, 


32. 
43 
43. 
33 


">.S3   I  8l'3,I.'3II>h    37 


40 
32. 
'>'      35.33 


Nanira  of  Coiiipatiii's 


Ntilk 


Cream  !     Mutter 
<Jal^,  milk. 


1 .  Comox  Creamery  .\ssoriatioii 

■-.    \  anion- .rCreamerv  Co.,  Ltd  . 

3.    Nanaimo  Cri'amervAs.s'n    .1  I 

»    .Salt  .Spriii^r  Maiid  freamiry   j 

■Vt.'*  ti    

•'.  Okana«ran   \'allev  Creanierv     i 

Co,  f.id  ■      I  ,  -,m! 

rt.   Hoyal  Dairy  Co  '  ♦1rt.4J5  (H)  Jliowi' 

/■  towichan  Creamery  A«.s"n         I  ' 

S.   Kden  Hank  Cr-ame'ry  Co  I      4,044  31  I 


I3.I7.-I   20 
IK;  IK) 

<I3  (H) 

S(K).()0 

0!2  W 

1.800  (M) 


lee 


$IU()  (Ml 


-IK)  00 
.■)07  :a)\ 


Total  reported 


■vtros.^ 
Hetums 


S  .30,083  37 

9!):i,o<in  00 

37,410  00 

20.029  OS 

8,000  00 
.">.">.()<)0  (Xl 
90.980.00 
70,022.92 


I  S21.W9  31   23.400  $7.220  20  *1. 197  .VI  l»1. 312,150  37 
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CREAMERIES  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Comox  CvauuTv  .\ss..,.i.i,  ,„.  Cnuru-nny,  H.  C.  ;   S:,l.  Spring  Island 

Cn.lh..,..  (.■,..,;„  TV  As<„.ia.,„.,  C•^iI!i^^.,.!.  :    vi,.,.,n,.    rr,.Mn.,.rv  C,,, 

J;''-     ^"■'^'^■'^''     <->i^;'aM    (•,•,..„.,.,■>•     As.,„.i:.,i„„,    |,„n,.:u,   :     XaM..in,u 

'■     •  \:""  ■"^'"-' '  "  •  >■'  !■•  >^"^v  W..sMnin.t,.r  ;  \  ;n,-„.v,.,.  ( •,.„„r,.rv  ( ■„. 

:"'•    ^^'""•"^••■'•-     ^''^     l.Miry    .V     IVodu,.,-   C...     Va-,r,„nvr;    M..vart 

mwM.r-  (  „..  \„:,...,:v,.r:  D.  XavsM.i'l,  cV  C,.,  V:,„  -..luvr  :  M:.„.Sv,l  M,|l. 

U..,     ;,,,..,.,v..  .  r    .,,,,,,,  v-,n..v  (>,.:.,.  n  (,,,  Ar:,  .W,  ,.;  i^,^,y|^,|,. 

(  <'..  I.i.l  ,  \  ).  -..n.:N,.-.v  \V...,M.i.s„.r  (V,.a„„.,-v  T,.,  X,.v  U  ■>:  n.ln.-.r.  " 

LI\T     SIOCK 

'"'''''■"  ^-^  '■:-■■-'■■' '^'^  :•"•■!  ii'i   n<P'i.-   inn.,  ;', .!,.■,..„..•:   i„. 

|l"stn  :„v  r:,p,  ,|,  „;,„r,.vi„(:.  .\„  in.,v;,s,.,l  ii,s  rr.t  in  >!,,■',  ,-  ;.;,,.  i.  |„. 
nr:  ,.N  .;,,!,.,!  ,„,  ,.v,.ry  l,:,n,|.  l-.v-i-uluHy  is  li,i<  ,„  !:,.  ,...,,  ,„  ,'.,.  1„,  .,;:,, 
"t    -'avy  :,lr!  hr ,}   l:.,rs;.s,  ,1:m"  V;,1 1  Ic,  :,,hI  p,,:,!,,. 

As   a   (•..inMarativvIv    iirv    mm.n  m;,., 
raniiliv.     W  it',  (■  ,,  ra.iriiK.iis  iii'-vas 


111' 


(•r]-.U 


'<■:    .1. 


,    ,,         ,        ,  "  ''  '■  :'•■'  ^'1:^':.  n  <■(  !l,'  la:-  ;■  .-Ilis 

;'"'    '-■''•v'^-.m,:,,    „,•   :V   !:„:,..,„,„,.    ,,,;„.,   .^„,    ,.,,,„^    .„,,^^,^_ 

'■"'"     '"^' '-"•'"■^^^^"^'"■li'.''--^^-nr.!..„.:,rll.,aIll,.,Kl,n.lv.-,s     'I  i  ,■ 

ir-vat,  M  ,„n......  in  r„„s..na,li,.,,  .,f  ;,  ,„|  ,,,,,1,,,  .,  ,,,„,„„  ,,  ,.  ,  .,.,  , ,  .;,  i  .,, 

'-•'•''>.Mn.,T.,v,.,....,,,,,k.,„u.'.,n,.r..an<|.|n..,,|,.,,il,;,:.     T^.\.i:„. 
o.  .  '..rv  pn„iw.v    ..vl.siv ..„|..    ir:,:,.,,: .  ,.  „.,..,:n,,.,i  ,., -^..O-- ..  |;1 

*i.-!U:MK,.        I   -l:wn,.  ,,r,:,i...u,.n.l,iai,v,>r,„i:,-...  ...vi.M...,.  .f,„i|!., 

a..v,Mn^.,in  vala.  ,,,  s,.,,s, ,;,,,;,,,!,,,,;,,,.  ^  ,,.,,,,,,_,,,,,,,,.,.,  ,,^,l,.  ^ 

ofth..n,-,:..,|,„:,a,„l       A!.,  t  ^..  ,|,.,.an,l  f,,,- ,i.  ..,.,|  ,„„„,..  .^i  ,.,.  ,,, 

no.rIy  ^:^.0■.....n,,  .„...,.,. ss  ,,(  ,!a.  ,,„„..  sapH.  .  TU,.,-  riu^Uu-u.  lure 
tr.„|,..l  p,u:„..!s  .,„  „,,,„„„.,  :„„,,,,,,   ;„  ,,,„  ,,^,i,,^.  ^__^^,  ^^^^.^^^^    lu^l.^n.. 

lIxTu;.;,!  _,vv.,,  .f  ..i,v  p„n„iatinn  has  n  s  :i.  ,i  ,„  ,,  i,„,,as..,l  .hna,.-,! 

^.rm,lkw!M,naatm•aliyafT,rt,..h^...,nan.,.^,,|■hu,...t.nam.fa.■I:^,.,l  T'a. 
m'T,-as..  „.,!„.  ,!,.„,a,.l  f,a-  p.rK  an,l  i,nnt„„  has  „<„  h.  ,.„  ,,.,  t  v  i,L  a  ;.,„.,■,- 
n..m.|,n.  ,!.v,.!.,M,n,.Mt  .,f  ,!:,.  s-v,,,,.  an,i  s'avp  Lalus- -i^s.     Tl,.  n.i-i„.  of 

«nvn.,,.,:..  |„,„,i,i,,,, sp,.,.n.,|,i.a.  ,„■:„,.,■,.  raw.,  p.,-,.. ill  ljp,„. 

W,lf,„.ho„,..n,a.-k,.ps      (•..nsi,l,.,nuMi„.a.lap,ahil;,v.,r,i.,.pn.viM.'.for    ' 
t^  ra>s,nK  „f  slp.p  „  i,  „.,,,,i.,„.  ,!,a,  i„,„.r,a,a.ns  las,  va,  .ho.l.l  hav. 
amoiintcl  111  vahic  lo  SI.2I  ).()js 

T),o  lioavies,  impcrta!i„„s  „,  Hv-  sP.rk  havo  1„.,.„  i„  ,lairv  ratfl,.  an.l 
hoavv  a,r.s,-s.  I  a-  rap.-l  , -.w;.,  .;  ,h,.  .itios  an.!  t!,.-  oponin..-  m.  ,.f  tl,. 
aKncMlM.ral  s  -.a.ns  of  ,',o  ,...,„,„.•  hav.  lar.Hv  l,..,-,,  nsponsiM,-"  for  .ho 
lar^e  nnnortarion.  of  dva.,  In,,-...  Tra-sf..,  a,„!  ,-o„.n,issio,.  Unu..^ 
are  constantlv  doman,!i„u  soun-i  ho,-s  ^s  of  l.,,,,!  v.-i,.  ,  an.i  small  fan„« 
always  in  n<v(!  ol  soan.l  iiors -sof  ih<.  a-  icJiii, 
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Prices  for  all  claaoea  of  live  stock  arc  somewhat  variable,  prices  at 
present  being  exceptionally  good.  So  long  as  the  ngriciiltural  districts  of 
the  province  are  being  openwl  up  and  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  so  long 
as  our  urban  population  increases  at  the  rate  which  it  has  been  for  the 
past  while  back,  average  prices  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  and  food  products 
will  be  good. 

HORSES.— The  breeding  of  draft  horses  has  received  considerable 
impetus  recently,  owing  to  the  demand  for  good  sound  horses  for  city  use 
and  in  many  districts,  especially  along  the  Lower  Mainland  and  on  Van- 
couver Island,  the  quality  of  the  horses  has  been  improving  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  years,  so  that  to-day  British  Columbia  has  many  horses  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 

The  lumber  business  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  the 
development  of  this  industry  has  demanded  horses  of  good  breeding, 
suitable  for  lumbering  purposes.     Horses  of  this  class  are  r)roduceil  at  good 
profits  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  and  the  great  need  is  for  more  horses 
being  kept  and  bred  in  these  districts.     In  the  Upper  Country  compara- 
tively little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  horses  except 
under  range  conditions.     The  range,  however,  is  not  supplying  the  class  of 
horse  that  is  most  needed,  and  greater  consideration  should  he  given  to  the 
class  of  stallions  used.     Draft  horses  sell  from  $5(K)  to  $»00  jier  team,  while 
for  extra  ciioice  specimen'j  much  higher  prices  have  been  realized.   '  Fann 
teams  are  worth  fiom  $300  to  St;00      There  have  recently  be.-n  brought 
into  tlie  province  large  numbers  of  Clydesdales,  Percheron,  Belgian  and 
Shire  stallions.     These  have  usually  brought  pood  figures,  some  of  the  best 
upwards  of  •S.'i.OGC  oaeli.    P'irst-class  mares  of  these  breeds  .are  comparatively 
few    in   number,   with   Clydes<lales   predominating.     Breeding   mares   at 
present  are  bringmg  good  figures,  from  f:«H)  to  $.'500  apiece.     (Juite  a 
demand  has  been  created  for  light  hor.ses,  particularly  hiuli-stei.ping  har- 
ness horses  of  the  Flaekney  type  and  also  for  good  saddlers.     The  annual 
horse  shows,  held  in  the  Coast  cities,  arc  important  factors  in  encouraging 
the  breeding  of  light  horses.     The  price  of  this  ciiiss  of  horse  vari.'s  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  action,  ranging  from  $4(H)  to  $2,0(K).     .Mthough  the 
market  for  this  class  of  horse  is  rather  limited,  prices  arc  cxfTpfionally 
good  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  in  a  Brit  is!i  Columbia  horse  sliowcom- 
I)ures  favorably  with  that  found  in  the  largest  horse  shows  in  the  world. 

The  Horse  Breeders'  Lien  Act  has  been  in  operation  for  four  years,  and 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  stallions  throughout  the  province. 

CATTLE.— In  the  districts  surrounding  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Coast,  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  and  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  dairy  industry 
has  been  making  rapids  trides.  With  the  increa.se  in  the  dairy  industry, 
there  has  also  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  quality  of  dairy  stock 
bred.  Dairymen  are  coming  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  pure-bred 
sire  and  are  also  breeding  many  valuable  cows. 


MfiBUii&H 
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In  those  district,  in  the  immwlint,.  virinitv  of  Virtwia  and  Vun.onv.r 
have  b^„  krou,!,,  ,„    „,„,„y  »„„  ,„„,  ,,,1^  l,.";    ™.„  ""7.™  ,    "" 

are «veral  brc^lor.  „(  IM  IWI,  a„,l  ,|,i,  ela„  „f  r.(,l,  ;  C f "I  arTlZ 

n..porfe,l  l.cf  oo.nos  fn.,„  AII,ert:,  wl.ilo  pri,...  for  „n(.i  Xf    r     v  ' 
«vv;n^^^^^'~"^'  '^  fompIf.n<-nt  to  tl.t"  .lairv   in.Iustrv,   (l,c  raisiriL-  „t 

f :  zzr's^T'^''' ""'  ''?■  •"">•  '^^  '^^'>' '"  ne«;„;i;;':;:  ri 

'<  prm  . . .  At  th,.  sanu.  ...nc  tl,..  supply  is  no.  nearly  rc,u«)  to  the  de- 
mand \\  ui  o„r  ...m.para.ively  n.il.i  vvintors,  whore  .hor,.  is  verv  bul 
snowfall   and  whore  abun.la.u-o  of  ^rccn  food  n.ay  be  prod  orj  7'   '1 

r^::^   td'  nth'T""^'  ^'T  ''  *"''  "^'-'"-  ''--  "'^  -'^«^       o 

Jiinrr-of^-^^^^ 

Knghsh  n.arket.     It  ,s  .ionbtf.d  if  British  C'ohnnbia  will  ever  ex  L  n.rk 
average  trom  «^,o.  to  80..  and  bree,hnK  stork  of  nil  kin.ls  sells  well. 
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SHEEP.— Hrilish  ('(.limil)iii  in  !inniiiillv  iinportinit  tluMi.«iinH«  of  nmt- 
foii  (•arc;iHS<v4  fn.in  A-irttn.lia,  mh  well  i.s  fr.,m  oil  cr  [.arts,  tin>l  iit  priwnt 
ri)mp-iri'livi>h  littli"  is  prodiu'cl  at  lioiiif. 

In  iiiasiy  pnilH  of  (he  (iidviiin-  f!,.rf  sir.-  fcv  ..licr  iiMliisMi  s  ul.jc!, 
roul.l  li,.  lu.i.l..  nion-  prolUi.M,.  il.ai,  ih,.  (rroAiniz  of  s'  r,,,.  '1'  ,.  i„,Mlur!i..n 
of  irnilton  is  a  n.oi,.  ji,  p,,ii,:„i  f:„.|or  T  no  t!  r  i.iolii,  lion  ol'  ^u,^,  r.,,tic."- 
«IiU'tlllvt',cs'uil  .-li.linr.liM,.  ,-,,.  lljr,  ccUpiv,!.  ir  ii:.|,..  A!--!'  ,,■  rlm.alic 
nn.I  s)i!  .■oihhii,.,,^  ,;,vo  .s  r:,t'  iiii;  I.,  .!o  vii  ,  i'.,.  l,r,.,.,ls  I,, --t      .•^!,rop. 

8'iilVS.  <onl',|.,  !:.  „„!  ('.,r,  I.'-,  a-r  I::o^l  I,,-... •,■,.;>.  V,'  ilr  ,,  C  •>  I  iiwohiF, 
•  I,''MV  !•■;■<  :hp!  o'',,r  |.|,v  Is  a>i  in  l';r,or  iii  >i.|i  ,•  i  ,-,il-i.  'I  ;  ,.|r  a'v  (■(,tr.- 
''■''■■'"'"'  ''■■■  ''"■'!-■•>  li  ..n,l;m..  ,1  ;.i,.IiT  i,-iliL-  c  li.  !i*  i.  .iis.  I  -I  ■,  ,,;i  ,';, .,•]>. 
ki-:>t  i:;,.!,r  mir  <•  .■oi:.!,i  i,  ..„.  .,,..  v,; ,.  iToCl.-'.i:  .  (  ,„.  .,.,„.>  ,l„I:.a,!l/ 
'"  ''  "■  'H-iM, >.;:•;;;  ,  ,f  I,.  ,  r,,,-  .s  !>  l'  ....n  .,.:,  .••nf  .,,v.  •.,,,,,,.!  !.■.^^:  ,■!> 
u  .i;-i    sw;MM„:rs    il, >;.,.;.    a   1;'|.::'   i;i.ii  l.,-r  of  [,.,■   li,,   I,  .\    .s,    ■  |1    i;,„.|. 

'••'■"  '■  •   '  •'■  ■'■'•■  -     '•■::"    '    ■   :'  •v.('!l.ivi..ii.:i  I.   ,a:ii: ,,  ;,.,•!  |., ;,:.,. •■i\ 

'""-■'■'■'''-''-l-i>i<  •!  f-l,;,.a.-.  una.  ,.,!,, ,t.u.i;,iv -il..  ov,..  r  a  h;:i<l- 
«■"   '■  "■■"I'l-      M.  tH  II  a:  .;,;  s  r,  ,.,,.,;,,.  ',-  a  ■■.  o.i  |\,,n  ,  ■iihI  sorar^  lai,,l.- 

soli     .|ailo     lip',.        |!,-,v,!Ma:     l.,;:„    ;,•;  !    rVCS    aisi,    . -on. Il  ■.,;.!     ^i,  „1     (]..;;.;■,.>, 
COATS.       .',  ci.iio.uallvv!,.    lirv-  ii-.,!.i.<i,>    i.^  I.ril;-  Jrv.l,.t..,i  i,i  u,^,n\ 

I'-'"-  "•"  ''  '■  i"'"-;"'-.  Ill  -i-'.  .l,-^inr;s  as  I'  ,.  IVs|  :„>.!  V,  ,.s!  i;,,ot.,iav8 
''■■'■'■•••  /"■'•'■•^'  '■'■  '-'•  ':-'":  ai.tl  r..!,!,.;!!-  of  !:■•  i:.,.,l  alH  ll...  li.rl  ll.at 
"'■""■   "•  "  ''  ""'  ■  '  ■■'■■'  '!•  ''■'■I-,  '■■•;  ■■  'Ml'  t  l.o  (l>\. ■!.,,),  ,1,  al,.l  it   i.  1:,  ,v  tliat 

In'c;,.--:  in  I'.^i  poa!  ii..liisii-y  !  as  iia'iva-c.i  vi ry  r.-ipi.lly  "f  late  and 
i.iai"  saial!  f.oM  o'<  ia;-s  aiv  aii\ioiis  lo  l^l■(•p  a  j;oat  or  two  unit  n.-liirally 
t!H.y,!r..ir,.  „..,.,!•  p„,.lM,i!l,i„t;  ■  ,„:!  lit  i.  >.       Many -.  .ats  aiC  I  n  inu  i„:portod 

.-a  l!,,-,  .-■:■.,  upward,^  aii:i,  I:.,.,-,!!.-,'  of  ti.,.  rron-.ti.y  in  n.ilk  pro.luciion  and 
t!i''  casr  sviti,  nhicl,  t!,-  -.roal  n.ay  hr  i;;is,.d.  it  is  lu  liovcd  that  thf  goat 
liidustfy  'Aill.-ooi,  l)i'(onio   ID  iii,poitaiii  one  in  British  C'olnn.hia. 

Live    Stock    Organization,  --'nic    .-^loik    nivodcr.s'    .\.«so.iati()n    of 

Hritis'i  Cohinihi.a  has  I i,  i„  v<Wu  w;-  f,>r  ,soti<c  four  y.ars  an.!  Iia.s  d<,iic 

a  uT-at  d.vd  towards  iii,)iroviiir  tic  live  stock  indi:strv  t'i  il  ;-  piovinie 
Its  p|,i.>f  work  is  .-lacationai.  l.i.t,  at  rl  c  sanio  tinic,  i-  d>„^  natrt,  in  a 
practKal  wav  to  a.ssi.-t  stocl.hncdcfs.  It  cnmiiraiirs  tl„.  i,i,j,ortati(.n  of 
piirc-br.'d  live  stock  and  provi<lcs  for  special  prizes  at  t!ic  leading  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Province.  It  also  end.'avors  to  interest  the  yr.iiriK  men  of 
our  farms  in  live  stock,  and  in  11  is  conneetion  if  provides  iMr"pri;es  in 
stock  jii.!s:in«  roinpelilions  at  the  Fall  Fairs.  It  endeavora  to  promote 
tlio  welfare  of  tlie  live  slock  indiistrv  in  •'cneral.  i 


POULTRY 

.-^[)lendid  markets  for  all  kinds  of  po.dtry  products  tuvnit  the  prrKliieprs 
in  Mritisli  Cohinil.ia.  For  years  to  come,  the  supply  of  eir^^s  and  fowls  pro- 
duced ,n  the  province  cannot  overtake  the  enormous  demand.     At  the 


■HMiNMr  "  -»»»a#«^|.„^^.^ 
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br  Ihe  carload  from  the  nn.l-w..«.orn  States  n,.,!  ,.rovin.v.  an.l  fa,,,.,,..^ 
More  oonaumpnon  .„  the  provia.r.  It  i«  nu,  .l.-.t.-,!  ,h„t  one  citv 
aUn.  import,  5,  O.K.  .h.on  ...p,  weokly.  an.l  it  is  ..,i,„a,.l  M.at  ,' 
««an  pnKluce-I  u.ljacont  to  tl,e  hWo  .n..n,i,„..  ,|  nty.  „„.|  ...i-h  hol„  ,« 

both  ol  climate  an.l  nearness  to  markets,  that  the  provin.-e  enjoys. 
for.n'Vf''""*^  *!■•""  '^'■'  ""'  '-'  f"^^ '••■>"•''">«  i"  •'"-  Provinre  where  the  m.l^ 

hit  !,    n      ""  '""*^""«"»'  "^^  »'•-  *""<•  •'""■  it  "...Ht  not  be  for,.;tten 
h*t  .xcllent  profit-  are  poBsil.le  on  far.n.    f  hmmmI  Im.han.lrv      'll.e  re" 

LTJT  ;  "'"'^  ''^"'''*  "  '  '""'•■^'""^  '''  •'"'  "—  "f  "'0  fruh- 
'n«  ha  land  The  orchar.l  makes  an  a.lmiral.le  rut.  f.,r  ,,..„ltry,  esneeiullv 
||rowm,,tock.  In  theorchar.1  r  .ny  insect  pests  will  In '.l.stn.ved  and "  e 
maaur,  from  the  fowls  will  greatly  enrich  the  soil.  1U-,„.,.1  u.s  in  e 
orohard  and  ,n  the  fields  are  .-onverte-l  i>.o  profit.  Fowls  are  e-on,  JJrl 
«id  when  a  poultry  department  is  enrrie.l  on  with  o.!„.r  hranelu-s  of  fann- 
ing a  system  of  rotation  could  be  adopted  very  i)rofitably. 

Regarding  prices  for  j.oultry  products,  it  may  be  «(afe.i  that  thev  are 

In  1305  the  average  price  paid  per  dozen  for  egRs  was  30c 

In  1906  the  average  jjrice  was  34r. 

In  1907  the  average  prii  .^  «as  37c. 

In  1908  the  average  price  was  40e. 

In  1909  the  average  pri.-e  reached  50t^  in  s.,me  parts  of  the  province 

-n  1910  he  average  price  reached  55c.  in  some  parts  of  the  province. 

dozen  ^''"'*'  ''"  '^""""  '""^""^  ^''"'"  "^''-  ''"""  ^°  ^^'^^  f""^ 

In  some  parts  of  the  province,  especially  on  \ancouver  Island    the 
^eater  majority  of  fowls  kept  are  of  the  lighter  or  egg-laying  breeds,  su  h 

p:rr;xrorre^^""''^  ^•'^"  ^"^  "^--  -^  °"^"  -^»^"«'-' 

fnm,2"'^r^"''*'-  '^''^™'  co-operative  .  gg  circles,  or  stations,  have  been 
formed  in  the  province,  and  these  have  hel.H.l ..,-  ,.  .mber*  to  market  theTr 
product  more  profitably,  and  also  assi.s.ed  ,h,    ,.    ...ben.  to  procure  the 
gram  and  other  feed  supplies  more  economically. 
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All  bran.!..*  c.f  poultry  <ultiii(.  ,nn  he  fnKnK..il  in,  and  next  i„  heni 
or  roininon  |M,ultry,  tlie  l>r«Hli„g  „f  wiiL-r  fottl,,M(kH  ,.,i»ermllv,  ran  b« 
tumiwrully  nirnc.!  on  in  Hlni(«t  all  wet imiM  c.f  »>.o  provinw.  The  f 'l.in<^ 
popuLiiion  hero  am  k<m><1  fimtotruTH  atxl  (•..tmui.,e  the  m.ijoritv  ..f  water 
fowl  offered  <>i   the  market. 

Tiie  IJritisJ,  (•..Innihia  I'diiltry  Awoeiatioii,  ornani/.i-.l  ree.nlly  with  i 
metnberHlup  „f  over  f..iir  h.i.ulre<l,   is  .loinK  splen.li.l  w„,k  in  "n«8isting 
p.:    !'ryti.en  jtenerally  ll,r(Mml.,.ut  the  pn.viiuo.     The  A vs-iation,  l,e!.i,le« 
awiisiiiiK  and  hcipinn  local  poultry  iiHso.iaiionfl,  ni.^o  j)rovideH  utility  ,.|..,««., 
for  market  poultry,  in  live  and  dressed  fowh  and  eirits.  at  its  annual  show 
and  \s  aUo  HwistinK  in  helpii-a  to  t)roeure  viain  and  f(  .-d  at  a  redu.-ed   eost 
The  A-so.iation  receives  finaneini  aid  from  the  I'rovineial  floverimirnt 
and  ha8  been  a  Krent  b«K)n  in  many  ways  and  has  jusfifi.-,!  its  exiHten.-c. ' 

In  eonneetion  with  poultry  keepinn,  not  a  few  of  the  mor,  n»erpri«ing 
poultrynien  have  launelied  out  into  the  ^llinR  of  dav-old  ehieks,  and  have 
fou.ul  It  a  very  prr-ntable  part  of  the  busin.sH.  There  wems  to  be  a  con- 
siderable denuind  for  them,  and  prices  realized  ^ive  a  Hubslantial  margin 
for  profit.  In  the  vicinity  of  Victoria,  there  is  al*.  a  .  onsiderat.le  demand 
for  day-old  duckliriKs,  for  wliieli  good  prices  are  paid. 

Crate  fattening  establishments  have  been  opened,  and  these  centres 
offer  lirst-(  la.s,s  prices  for  all  the  surplus  cockerels  that  the  ,)oultrvm(.n  can 
pr<Mluce.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  great  is  the  demand,  that  cockerels  are 
9hippe.l  ni  from  the  Ki^t  and  South  by  the  carload  to  help  out  the  inade- 
quate 1  .Hi  production.  Retail  prices  for  fattened  table  fowl  durinR  the 
past  year  never  went  below  25c.  per  pound  and  ranRcd  as  hi«h  a.s  ;C)C. 

Ciuite  a  large  number  of  turkeys  are  marketed  tluring  th.  year  but,  as 
in  all  other  poultry  products,  the  supply  is  away  below  the  demand.  There 
are  9i)iendid  opiwrtunities  ofTered  for  the  breeding  of  turkeys,  especially 
in  the  sparsely  settled  districts,  where  plenty  of  free  range  can  be  secured 
This  IS  very  essential  to  successful  turkey  raising,  as  is  also  fresh  or  virgin 
ground.  Turkeys  will  not  flourish  if  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  varieties 
of  fowls.  Owing  to  the  plenteous  supply  of  insect  life,  wild  berries  and 
seeds,  turkeys  can  be  raised  very  cheaj)ly.  In  fact,  turkeys  were  marketed 
at  Thanksgivmn,  1910,  that  ha<l  wcured  all  their  food  "from  this  source 
except  during  the  firnt  two  weeks  of  their  life.  Tip  too  prices  are  realiied 
for  this  class  of  flesh,  the  retail  prices  ranging  from  28c.  to  40e.  per  pound 

Bulletins  relating  to  poultry  keeping  may  be  had  by  application  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

CEREALS  AND  MIXED  FARMING 

To  the  man  of  small  capital  mixed  farming  affords  the  most  promising 
means  of  making  a  comfortable  livelihood  in  British  Columbia.  To  engage 
exclusively  in  fruit-growing,  one  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  peri,«!  from 
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the  MottiriK-out  of  the  tre.-s  till  thoy  ,,„,„.  i,.to  boarinR,  thus  r..,,ui.inK  an 
income  from  otluT  sourcs,  while  in  ,niv..l  f:„t.,inu  returns  iniiv  I...  e.M.ni,..! 
on  from  the  start.     A  few  acres  plantcl  in  sn,all  fruits,  earlv  vegetal.!.- 
potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  cahl.a«.-s.  etc.  uitl.  f,.w!s,  some  cows  an,!  ,,iKs' 
wil    Kive  a  man  an  assure.!  in.'on.e  tlie  first  s.^asun,  iuul  will  not  inicrfere 
with  lus  [.laninifta  vari,.t.v  of  fruit  tn.es,  which  will  l,ecou,e  i-r-.tltaMc  lai.r 
Another  a<lvantane  of  n,ix<.(l  farnun«  is  the  fact  that  a  n>a>i  an.!  his  fan,ilv 
can  attend  to  tlie  work,  w!,ich  occupies  thetn  plc.-.san.iv  the  vear  r„urui 
w  ule  the  special  farn.er,  with  hut  ,m..  .Top  to  .1,  p,.,,.!  up.m,  has't..  cult ivate 
a  lan?er  an-a  and  liire  li(>lp  durintr  th,.  short  p.-riods  of  s.-e.lin^  an.l  h-n -,,., 
and  has  nothmc  to  occupy  hi.   liin..  the  remain.h.r  of  the  vear      I  ut;.' 
farms,  and  spec.alti.-s  in  aKricuItur..,  shoul.l  onlv  h,-  ,.-i.>mpted  hv  n,..n  of 
sufficient  means  to  ti.le  over  Ioiik  peri.,.ls  of  unpro.hlcti^  .■  idleness. 

GRAIN  GROWING. -Wheat  is  grown  prin.^ipally  in  the  Fniser 
\  alley  Okanaifan,  Spallum.-he.'n,  an.l  in  the  .•ounlrv  aroun.l  Kainl.,..pH 
in  the  1  homp.son  liiver  Valley.  Iniil  the  north..,-,,  int,.ri..r  of  th..  ,„.,vin,.e 
isbr.)URhtun.l,.r<Mdlivali..nthrouKhtlwn,nstru.ti.,nof,ailwavs  th..u'„...t 
area  w,ll  n.,t  be  greatly  in.Tea.se.l.  W  heat  is  only  m'oun  ...,  the  Mainian.l 
Coast  and  Xan.^ouver  Ishin.l  for  f.xl.h.,  and  poult rv-f.-clinR. 

Barley  of  e.vvljcnt  (|Uality  is  grown  in  manv  ['.arts  of  t),e  pn.vinco 
Oata  are  the  prin.'ipal  grain  cr.,p,  the  ,,uality  an.l  vield  beinu  too,! 
an.l  the    .h-,„an.l  b<.yon.l  ,1„,  ,,uantily  grown.     Hv,;  is  g,„„„  ,„  ,,  |i,„,„.,j 
extent,  and  is  use.!  f.)r  fodder. 

Th..  aver:i,L;e  yii'l.l  <,f  m-;,in  and  prices  ,ire  as  foIl.)ws  :— 

Wheat,  bushels  per  a.Te        '.'.'..t;.'  :  [M-irvperton <JS  ()() 

Oats,  bu.sli.ls  pera.Tc ;j',).(),-,  ;  pnV,.  p.-r  t„„    ....   ;{r,  „„ 

Harley,  bushels  p.r  acre  ...:«;«;  pi  ic.- ,.er  ton .T,  ()0 

These  avera^'cs  are  very  nui.-h  ex,., -le.l  in  many  ..as-.s.  a."...,r.l,ng 
o  natu,.  ,f  .0,1  an.l  local  co>Hliii,,,„s.  In  the  matter  of  oal.s.  as  high  as 
\m  I   shels  „    the  a,  r..  is  not  an  unc.Mimon  .\ichl. 

R^OT  CROPS.-I'.,tat,„.s,  tun.ips,  b..ets,  mang,.I.s,  an.l  all  ..ilu-r 
roo  H  grow  ,n  profusion  wh,.,ever  t!;..ir  cuKivation  has  been  att..,,,,,,,.,! 
Sixt.v-e,ght  tons  of  roots  to  a  n,easu„.d  a.-iv  is  n.,.or.l..,|  at  Chilliwa-k,  and 
near  Kelowna  on  f)kanauan  I.akc  •.'(.  a..r..s  pr...lu....,|  Ur.i  ,„ns  of  p„tat.K.s 
which  sohl  at  «1.|  p,.r  ton.  The  Dominion  census  pla.vs  .he  average  viel.l 
of  p..tatoes  at  l.i2.7S  bu.shels  to  .he  a.Te.  The  av..,age  p.ice  of  potatoes 
IS  «1 4  t..  SIh  per  ton.  wlul..  carrots,  t.irnips,  parsnips,  an.i  beets  .sell  at  an 
average  of  about  (iO  cents  [m  r  bushel. 

HOP  CULTURE.-The  Okanagan,  Aga.ssi.,  and  Chilliwa.-k  distri, .« 
are  well  au.tH  to  hop  growing,  an.l  ,,r.,duce  large  q„anti.i,.s.  un..ve,.|l,.d 
•n  quahty.  British  Columbia  ho,-s  comman.l  goo.|  pric..s  in  the  British 
mi^ricet.  and  most  of   the  crop  is  sent  th.Te,  though  now  Eastern  (an- 
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»<1*  anri  A.mtn.l.a  aro  huyinj;  in<-rea«ing  quantities.     The  vicld  of  hon« 

FODDER  CROPS.  -Bosi.irs  tl,o  nutritions  bund,  .rasa  whirh  affords 

the     ul,,^ MUd   cra.^...s  prow  ,n   profu.si.n  vvh.Tever  .sown.     Hod   clover 

a  fnKa,  s-unfou,    aL.ike,  ,i„.o,i,y.  .nd  bron.e  ,rass  yield  lur,.  r  t   ri' 

r  e  <.,.„„s  n.  -he  .season  in   son.e  districts  and  under  favorable  cirTum- 

!o    »2,V       ■■"  "'"'"'''       '"'  ^'^  '"""  '"  '^'^  '■^'"'•'•'  '^"^  ''"=  !"•'>'«  fn..n  $17 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTS.-Tobaeco  growing  ha.  proved  sueces«ful 
m  several  .  .struts.  „otal,ly  in  Okanagan,  where  a  leaf  of  superio    mm  tv 
■s  pHHlucod.     Tobacco  of  commercial  value  will  grow  in  al^cs    Ly  rart 
of  Southern  Br.t.h  Colun.bia,  and  there  is  no  reason  whv  the  f™ 
of  the  province  should  not  cultivate  it  in  a  small  way  for  their  own  use 
a.  -s  the  cu.stom  u,  n.any  parts  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  tL%  .in 
tl.eexpcr,em-e  necessary  to  undertake  its  production  on  a  lar.esT 
F.  Char  an.  Ch.ef  of  the  Tobacco  Division  of  the  Department  of  A« ric'^ 
ture,  Otuwa.  m  a  report  made  in  1908,  ..ays  of  the  development  of  "o- 
bacco  culture  u,Okanagan  VaUey  :     "The  progress  made  bv'he  iLustrT 
m  such  a  short  t.me  ,s  really  surprising.     I  was  much  please.!  also  wk    the 
qua hty  of  the  product.      The  aroma  is  very  fine,  verv  agreeabtrmueh  I  ke 
^t  of  some  Ilavanas.     This  tobacco  woul.i  make  excellen    fllleT     The 
seed  .8  imported  from  Cuba  and  renewed  every  four  years." 

Vi-to^;'"""^"^'' •  ^17  T'^"^  '^'^'  '^'  "«"  ^"^  <■"»»'«  i°  and  about 
V utona  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  flowering  bulbs  Z 

Zt  IhT  ^""T  '"  ^'^^^  -tablished.     There  is  a  good  market  f^r^ 
the  bulbs  that  can  be  grown,  as  the  bulk  of  those  used  in  North  America^" 

52Z  per  2T       '°  '^  '"'^  "*  ^"^  bulb-growing  is  estimat^:!  at  over 

-id  Jble  'oZTVa  T'^'^T  •"  ''''''•"'""«  '"^  ^'^  recognised,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  delicious  honey  of  home  production  ia  found  in  the 
local  markeu  As  the  area  of  cultivation  extends,  bee-keeping  ahouU 
become  a  profitable  adjunct  of  general  farming.  ^    * 

The  Coast  districts  and  many  of  the  lowlands  of  the  interior  are  well 
suited  to  cranberry-culture,  which  is  being  tried  in  a  smaU  waHnd  J^  J 
success,  by  settlers  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

th.  f  i'"'^'  T^^"  v<^8«table  luxury,  is  grDwn  in  limited  quantities  and 
the  K,,  and  climate  warrant  its  cultivation  on  a  more  general  m*1c  c'el^ 
properly   grown  and   packed  commands  good  prices  and  an  unlLitS 

tJon  on  a  large  scale  has  not  been  attempted. 
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Jnfliiiii 


Of  thn  small  farnicT,  an.l  ;„•,.  surr,.ssf„l!v  m-own  in  n 
tripfs. 

IRRIGATION 


of    till-    .<<ttl(-«|    (|i«. 


K'il    1,:,<    Wiounllt    t'lCit    cl.;,,,^,.-    i„    .,^ri- 
•I.IU.'S  JUi'  not  ■;.  Jl.lally  ll!|.l,.;st,„Ml.     Mix,.,l 
fi'f  il    !::s  l)C(i!   pnivci] 


'i  li('  iiitnjiluclicii  (if  iiii 
(•illtiiial  riirt!i()«ls,  l.'it  its  a'!'-; 
fanninu  is  ..p.-ialiy  pn.li.al^,.  on  irriua,..,!  Ia.,ls,  f„r  i,  ....  ,.,,.,  ,,„,,„, 

Uat  un.l.T  tlus  sy.sl,.n.  .s.,,niM^ly  worthless  lan.i  ,s  „..!,■  to  pr,„|n  ■,■  f„ur 
.-.  .s  ,nu,  .  as  rlu.  H,,......,  soil  ..ul,iva,«I  nn,!..,-  ,I,o  ..1,1  n.Hl.o.I.    ^,  Z 

hero  .s  ,n„...  ,o  loan.  ,n  oonno,.,i..n  wi,!.  irri.a.ion.  ...on  „,.ioklv  appro- 

cm.c  us  groat  a.lvan.a«o.s.     J,  ron.lor.  .I.o.n  in.lopon.l.  nf  .,f  ,|,o  .".Ion  on t. 
.n      o  oon.lno,  of  .l.oi,-  fan,,  .ork.  so  ,!,al  ,l,oy  l.avoonlv  ,o  s.u.lv  ,1  o         1 
of  thon-  l..cal.,y  an.l  .Ijus,  ,!,oir  pro-L.-ts  „.  tl.o  -lo.nan.l.  .h.s  .   -Hvi   1  , 
oo„„m.o.,«  ,nn,„.o  w.tl.out  foar  of  failuro  f.on.  d,o...!„  or  oxoossivo'ram 
I  nHor   ho  "W  ator  Aot,  VMy.V'  un„.,onlo.l  wator  n.av  l.o  .livorfod  from 
any  natural  so,:r,v  fo,-  irrigation  or  aKnoult.iral  p.irposos  >:on.ral'v     The 

:;::  tr  '•;  f%'  '"•  '^  ''""""^"^-^  '"^•'■^"••^ ...  (•o.n.o,.:ti,o  ;.u.  uZ 

vor>    roa«ot..U,lo  for   wator  rooonlo.l   and   a-tnallv    „so.|   for  a^ricltural 
P..ri.oso..     '1  he  .hsol.argo  of  1  cubio  foot  of  u  ator  por  sooon.i  i,  u.e  .  niro 
moasuron.on.  of  flowing  wator  an.l  .  aoro-f.,o,   ,i.  „..  a  ....anti...  of  ^   to 

qtnUtv.  ■'"■  "'""  '"^  '  '"'"  "'""'"  '■■'  ""  """  "f  "-^'Tomont  of 
Conorally  spoaking,  thero  is  abun.lant  wator  within  roaoi,,  l,„t  th.-ro 
are  oot.on,  whoro  the  hoight  of  the  land  ahovo  the  wator-lovol  i.  .lista^oo 
from  the  sonrce  of  supply  .tan.ls  in  the  way  of  indni.iual  atten.pts  ut  irri- 
gafon  but  the  work  may  be  a..oo,nplisl.od  by  oo-oporation  and  wiU.  th  • 
expemluure  of  cap.tal.  I..  Okanagan.  Si.nilkamoom  a...l  Kandoop  d.t 
tncts,  oon.pame  have  purchase,!  large  tracts  of  land,  forn.orlv  used  as  cattle 
Z^Trli.  '"^  Z  arc  subdividing  into  sn.all  holdings  of  10  acres  and 
..p«ards,  and  construot-nfr  reservoirs  and  ditches,  which  will  r.rovide  an 
unfa.lmg  supply  of  wator.     These  companies  are     alroa.lv  reaping  U,o 

settle™   wh  "T'-"'"'  "!  ''""  ''"''  '''  '^'•'"^  ^^"''J'>    -•''  to  actual 

settlers   who  are  p  antmg  orchards  and  engaging  in  nnxe.l  farming 

t.-.n  .  '°'""'""'  ^'"^••^^^"'"^"t,  itnprossed  with  tl.o  importance  of  irriga- 
tion has  appomted  a  comnnssion  of  experts  to  study  the  hvdrographic 
cond.t.onH  ex,st.ng  m  the  "dry  belt,"  an.l  to  formulate  a  comprelTensive 
plan  for  the  re..amat.on  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  bench 
ands  from  pasturage  to  flourishing  orchards  and  farms,  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  prosperous  settlers. 


THE  DRY  BELT 

There  are  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  many  hundred  thousand 
of  acres  of  excellent  land  which  may  be  classed  as  arid  or  semi-arid  and  to 

with  a  ne«r  scht^e  and  methods  now  unknown  to  irrigation  experts 


« 
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In  Soutli,.rn  Vale  alone  there  are  nearlv  2,000,(XX)  mres  wl.ieh  are  practi- 
cally valu,l..s.s  exop,  f,„  p,s,ure,  and  as  it  takes  many  „f  these  acre- 
o  Hu„p.,,.,  a  .„.,..  head  of  Mock,  a  v.tv  extensive  re.ion  «ee,ns  .loored 
to  renuin  in.lefimtely  an  almost  nninhal.ite.l  wilderness.  Irrigated 
and  sown  w.,h  odd..r  erops,  tlu.e  lands  would  fee.l  ten  tin.es  the  uLC 
"'  '•''""  ■'  >'"•  l'l=U't..<l  u  ,th  fn.i,,  ,nun.  and  ve«,.,al>les.  ea..|,  40  acres  would 
suppor  at  leas,  fron,  three  to  five  people,  or,  at  a  conservative  estimate 
a  po,,u|.._,.on  of  2(K),(KH).  It  has  been  .lenionstra,,.!  in  Nebraska  yVyl 
om,n«,  Kansas,  (  ,l.,rado,  Texas,  Cah,  Arizona,  New  Mexieo,  and  other 
States  lynn,  partly  or  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  American 
Desert  that,  un.ler  the  systen,  of  "dry  farming,"  wherever  the  nmrnl 
ramfall  averages  ,.s  h.^h  as  12  ;„,,.,«,  ,,  p„„,,  ^,,„  j,,,  « 

nn,a..on  as  w.th  ,t.     Pry  farn.in,  consists  sin.ply  in  the  ex-reise  c!    in! 
cll.Renee    pat.enre,  and  tirelcas  industry.     Its  undrrlvinp  principles  are  • 
lMrst,t„keep   thesurfncr  of  the  lan.l  under  cultivation  loose  and  finely 
pulv..nze,l.     Tins  forms  a  soil  „,ulch  that  permits  the  n.ins  and  n.elt.ng 
snow  to  percolate  readdy  thronRh  to  the  compact  ...il  benc.th,  and  that  at 
the  s  tne  tune  ,Tevents  the  n.oistnre  stored  in  the  prour..l  from  beine 
brought  ,o  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  ,.,  be  al.orbcd  bv  the  hot 
<lr.v   .itr      11)0  second  is  to  keep  the  subsoil  finely  pulveri/e,l  /nd  firmly 
compacted,   mcre.sing   its  water-l-,olding  eapa.-ity   and   its  capillary  at- 
traction, and  pbnng  it  in  the    best  possible  physi,.al  condition  for  the 
Rorm.nat.on   of   the  ser.!   ami  <Iev,.lopn,ent   of   pl.n,    roots.     The   "dry 
fiirmer     tlni.=  s,o,ts  water  not  in  dan,s  and  artifi.ial  reservoirs,  but  riRht 
where  it  ear.  be  reached  by  ,),e  roots  of  growing  crops 

There  are  {..stances  in  British  Colu.ubia  in  which  c,o,,s  are  being 
sucees.fully  grown  on  land  which  had  been  ..onsiden.!  worthless  for 
agreultural  pu.poses  on  account  of  its  altitude  and  the  impossibility  of 

tno  "T r  "•  ''"'^  "'  ""■^'^  •"'■"'""'''^'  "'  "''^>-  ^••"•n-ing-  is  on  what  is 
m2"  '•"'  '  n^  •'"""■'"••^P'"'  "^'"-  Vernon,  and  the  other  on  the  uplat.ds  near 
M.duay.  The  surcvss  which  has  attended  the.se  cxpe.iments  will  doubt- 
less  encourage  others  to  take  up  scientific  fannin«-for  that  is  just  what 
dry  armmg  ..s-..nd  u,  ,u,.e  much  of  the  land  that  is  now  uiven  up  to  sage- 
veget;hics""  "    ''"""'-'^••"•'^  ^■'"  •-"'•'  »'"^''f'"  '■-■-  <'f  Krai..,  fnnt.  and 
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It    iln,-^    uil'.vil    ,<MMn-,    lt..-,t    t!:,.    mat  veil.,',.,   ,1,  ^,,|,  ,„    ,:,,,    ,_ 

;;''^<•-;!•l:-|n\\..s:,.^M^UK,J:^,.n^,.:^.■^,l^,,,,^u^l:,,:, ,.,:.!,     '  .- l,.;,'. 

.•H-m.l,.......M.        U,>...n.<.;„a.|:,     .ill.     u  ,r  ,n  :,,.„„,....„.  .i.   .■, 

:■ ■'■;'•;■ ';-:;f'— 'Mil,,,,..!,.. -m,,.:.,,  ,„.-.,..,.„.„„ 

a  vast  ainoM.'i  .,f  ,;,!.it;,|  ,,,„l  :.■,!,-;■.      Ii,.!',.;n-,|  -.  „i-.     ■,,■    , 

"i«-Mt  of  ,■;;,,!,    'and  !,■,.^^^...^|..n,,.■..,ua:,.!,ll,M.|,., „.!,:, ,,:,„„.      '     ' 


THE  LOCAL  MARKLT 


r 


,,  '"■   '•""-' ■'irhun   .,1    th,.   rana.lian    Pa,,,!,,    l;,,,',,,,,.   ^„.,,,,,    \    ,,^.„,.,_ 

(an  Mia  „,„.,„.!  „,,  a  U■n■U>•v^  v,-h  in  rau  n.ainial.  .1,,.,;.,.!  i,t  lUv  .'.  . 
vlnn,„,.nt  of  rvvry  Mn.l  of  ..oninim-ial  ..nfr:,,,,..,.  T' ,■  .t-u,  .,  ,'„ 
<T,.a.,-  y.-ar  l.y  war  in  lan.l  s.-,, !,,.,,„  •!,,,  a-„|s  a  ro,.,nl:MarN  „„■•.;.,■ 
in  ,n.|,.Htnal  d<.v..!„;,na.nt.  T'„.  ..arl.,.,  for  il.,-  „.a:  ^fa.■.,.,v.•  a,.,'l,'  ,. 
wifun  flu>  frntory  of  ,t.--  n.anufarlurr,  aii.l  n,..,vlv  a>  .iN  f  ,•  fu,''  ,t  ii." 
vcsiitiaton  on  -in-  (.art  of  tl;f  capMali.-t. 

Each  year  n.'u  tow,,.  ,,„,„.  i„,„  ..Mist,.,,--,-;  rarh  var  l!.r  ,l,M,a„.l  fur 
«..pp.0S  .rows  ,:,.a,..r:  ..a.l.  yar  ,!.o  i„:,„:„a,io„  „f  „..„.l.an,i,s..  that 
conl.l  he  liia„nfai'tiirc(l  in  ti,o  ..oiiiitrv  i.-  st.a.lilv  in.ivisii,.' 

Tl„.  Can..liai.  Pa,.,fi.  Railway,  ^^ah  ,t.  !.-(),)  ,.„■;.,  (,„,„,  „„, 
v.llaKos  .n  tl,.  West.  op..,:s  ,„,  a  t„,„r,„loMs  fi,.|.|  f„r  r„n,.„n-;al  W,.v,.|..r,- 
n.ont.  11,0  r..tai!<T  is  .l,.,„n,„l..l  at  ..v.tv  p.,!,,,;  t!i,.  uia.l.s.Kr  'f 
Htrato,I.P  cor„..rs,  wImt.  ho  i.s  al,lc  to  rov.-r  a  lar«,.  ,xpa„>,.  ,/.,,! I.'.l 
country;  t.,<.  .nanufacturrr  in  the  rili-.s  w!.t.  tl„.  wl,ol....,|..  n,au  tal  ,h 
ho  Wrpartofth,.  o„tp„t.  Fortho  .„a„ufart„n.,-,  ,!„.  uat,.n,o«,.rs  of 
he  \\,.s„.m  ,.,v,.,-s  aa.l  ti..  „at,.ral  ^a.  fi,.!.|,  ..o.stit,,,,.  a  n,.ans  In-  whi.l. 
th..  raw  ,„at,.nal  n.ay  Iv  „„,,,,!  into  tl„>  finis!...|  p.oin.t  wi,  I,  ..."onomic 
8um.s-  and  ,„  fon.,„.tiiiun  uiih  tlu-  pn,.lu<tsof  any  .-ountry  in  ti„.  wcrl-J 

INDUSTRIAL   OPENINGS 

The  best  il!„.st,ation  of  the  dcn.an-l  for  factori-s  in  Wrst.m  ('■■nada 
may  perhap.  be  f.n.nd  in  the  list  of  i„,p,>rt.s  shown  ,n  the  annnai  sumn.arv, 
13811.^  by  the  Donnn.r.n  Governn,..„t.  and  for  whir-h  Canada  i.  af  the 
pres,^,t    montent   sculi.iK   miHionH  of  dollars  o.,t   of   the   eo„niry 

«54..3S.>,58.  of  winch  $.,21,318,701  represent  merchand,.e,    and  S2tM>33.- 
881  com  and  bullion. 
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Among  the  artidr.,  import,.!,  in  u.r  (•..„„„,.„ io„  ..f  whirl,  ihv 
matenal  l.n,  r.Kl.t  at  our  .1.,.  ,r.  an-  th,-  f,.||owinK: 

Hrick,  til,.H,  clay  and  mamifacfurc.^  ..f  ..,  7,„  „.„ 

CarnaKPn,  rartn,  wugoi.v  ,.(,.  *"*'  '"•''"'^ 

Cordage,  ropo  ami  twin,. 1 1  .'.W,840 

Earthnnvar,.,  c-l.ina  an.i  Kranit.-war..  ..  .  f-lo'ti 

Mux,  lio.i.p,  jufcan.l  .i;anufa.rurrs  ..f  ."".'-r'oo. 

Glass    ....                                               "■"''  ''"S" 

Ulovrsan.l  initfs  '.'.'.'..[                               4,1()(-  .'Wft 

Leather  and  rnam.faftnn-s  of ' .  .  .  .' .  .  .  .'  /,'Sro^f 

Bra.ssaml  maniifactiircsof  •»,->''*i>,yJ4 

Copp,.r and  n.aniifa.tiir.s of J'o'r^?*'* 

Iron  and  steel  and  munuf.uture.  of    .                        tui.dnonX 

Paper  and  maniif.-ietures  of                       „'';'" 

Soap 9,347,698 

SuRar,  mola.s.s(.s,  etc.    ....'.    1,120.760 

Wood  and  nianufartiiresof  !!!'!*?"''^' 

Bread»tufl.s                            20,<.19.9O4 

13,483,031 

CLAY  AND  CEMENT  PRODUCTS 

The  Dominion  Covernn.en,  l,a.s  been  for  the  la.-st  f.w  vear.  an.l  still  i« 
engaged  on  a  surveyof  the  eiay  and  .hale  .leposit.  n.  th.  Ue'ril^oml 


summary  report  already  i.s.ud,  it  wo,dd  app^.r  ev      n    ti        .e      Z^  J? 

^t;;:;: :'  ™",'^  '"-"'f-'"-'-  ti.  demand  for ';:  1;^.^^^^: 

:^;s;;;;dZ  f,^::ir;r':;t;;T 
H.  products,  the  hu.e  <^.^^:^::n:;:r::u^^^^^ 

Hemg  eminently  suitable  to  tins  industry. 


nd 
a 


FLAX  STRAW  PRODUCTS 

*<>0,(X)0,0()0.    In  add,ti,m  to  the  u.-    of  the  fibre  for  linen  an.l  coTser  stuff; 
.t  may  also  be  utilised  in  the  nmnufac-ture  of  paper  and  ^^rd  fllX  ' 

CREAMERIES  AND  BEET  SUGAR    FACTORIES 

vear'^l'M/''''''"r?V^"'"'"'  '''-'^'^''"^'^-"n  ''"d  Manitoba,  during  the 

;n^garbeetasgr;;;^;;:'Z:;rL:ss;'^^^^^^^^^^ 

15,000  tons  of  sugar  valued  at  $75,000  last  vear,  but  there  is  a  muoh Tr~r 
scope  for  th.s  and  other  industries  at  the  p^sen't  time,  :"h  anrctii'n^ 
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profitable  future.     Not  n.arly  .ufficient  in  bri„K  vr»<inv^\  to  tak.  rare  of 
the  home  market  m  a.Miti„n  to  whirh  thrr,.  i.  a  larR.-  out«,lo    ,„urk.-t  to 

WESTERN  CANADA   WATER    POWERS 

Cana.la.  In  U,..s,orn  Ontan...  oa.t  of  th.  h„un.h.ry  of  Mani.ohu.  ,ho 
water  powors  „n.  o«,„„at..cl  to  prod.,.-..  L':57.3J7  |,,-p.,  a.xl  havr  so  f.r 
been  Hevelop.1  at  Kakaheka  Fall,  an.l  Kenora.  In  theVrovu.:  ^  Ma  i " 
toba  he  p„m.a.e.l  water  power  an.ou,.,.  to  r,19.()0()  1,,-p.,  of  whi.h  .W  (KK) 
h.-p.  l,a.s  been  dovelope,!.  principally  for  the  Citv  of  Winnipeg 

to  ..roLri-O-^m'r'"  "^""■  ''""■'"'■'"  •'  •^-'^""•''—  are  eMin,a.e.J 

7  3X,t'r       h    '^  "r  1  """=""'"  '•"'•■•'"'^  ''-"•'  "f  «•'■''•'•  -'^-  •'•'    ' 
/,JIX)  h.-p.  lias  been  utilized  up  to  date 

beer;;! vIm    "•■"•' ""  "^  ""•  "^'■^'"'  "'"""•"•  '^^--^'x^  "-p-  »- 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 

tarvIoM'Tr"  '"""'"/'''  f'""'""'"^    """    i--""  ranges  whieh     -e.ribu- 
ary  to  the  lake  port.,  are  beinc  developed,  an.l  the  iron  ore  u.s.-d  a,  ,    ■•  b!-.  , 
urnaecs  at  Fori  Arthur.     The  gold  n,i.,ing  elai.n.s  south  of  Drvd,,.   a,  d  • 
Kenora  ,.re  be.ng  exploited.     The  eiti..  of  I'on  .Arthur  and  Fort  U  i  Ian 
dur.„K  the  Hoa^on  of   navigation  handle  the  huge  g.ain  :  rop  of    h  " 

wh.ch  ,.  «h.ppe.l  ou,  over  the  lakes,  and  the  freighter.^  bri,  g  baek  a  huge 

x^f::^;r"'""^"-  ^'"— •"■.•-iustryisb.ug^- 
in  the  newly  added  territory  to  the  iVovin.-e  of  Manitoba  there  are 

large  stretches  of  tuuber  aud  big  coal  .leposit.s  a.s  well  as  other  rninerals 
The  lakes  of  Man.toba-Winnipeg.    \Vinniprgo.si8    ami    Manitoba -are 

The  Provinc^  of  Saskat.-hewan  iiko  ros.se.se8  valuable  coal    shale 
gravel  and  .an.l  deposits,  and,  in  the  north,  valuable  timber  lim.ts 

The  Proyinee  of  Alberta  is  the  home  of  the  natt.ral  gns  fiel.l   and  has 
coal  beds  underlytng  a  large  p..     of  the  province.     Va«t'dep.«.u  o     lav 
pavel,  aand  and  hm«.tone  are  found,  and.    in  some  cases,  exten,,relv  ut.l-' 

of  the  ilrk;  Mottir '"'  ^"'^  '^"""" '" '-  '""-^  °"  ^'^  *-  "°n- 

The  principal  products  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  arc  eoal 
gold,  Mlver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  timber,  furs,  fish,  oil,  hops,  fnnt,  VH*Ubl„. 
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wl.oHt,  ,mK  barl...y,  Lay  an.l  ,wlt.vu...l  Kr».s,s<^,  n,arhl,..  irmnit...  li,n,.M..nr, 
KypsMii,  day.  s!;;il,.,  uravd,  sati  I,  ( (. 

Van.v.uv.T  Mm.mI.  u„|,  jr.  ,„„,,  „   v,,,,.,-...,  N,nal„.o  a,„l  AlLrrni 

'V"-''''"'-'  "'' """•■"^-'  >!Mni'W.«  Ira.!,.  to  all  ,.:,r'     .,l   tl...  u,„l.l       Ti,.. 

I.-Imii.I  is  ln'inrM,|,„|,|y   ,,i\,   m   liihhci   ai'.l  iniii.ials. 


LViMDFRING 

).i||„lMii,m..„  a  iaiL'..  .<ral(  is  ,•,!.  n„i,.,r'.,,,t  iinLi-lrv  i:,  l!..  „oM|  i!\ 
'""■■'""  "'  '  ■'■  '•■"•■■•■  l''"vmr,..-.  .■„„|  in  ,1.,  ,„„,!,, 1,,  ,r  A:',,.. a  aral  ll,',. 
cast   >i.i|i,.  ,,|     I',,    I;,„.l,y   .Mniiiilaiiis. 

i"    UnMV,    i-uh.uu.u    tl>..    I;.,..l,.ri„.i   i,„!u.'.V    i.    n,A-     ,„    ,  •M,.,!,,,,,. 

'"'":'  "'  "'"'"-       'liH'VaM  Im„m  ,,  |;.,„,.  I,    ,,,,,,^,  „,  ,.,,  ,  ,^;,   ,,,^_^^^, 

vv<  .r  (m   i;i;.ri',    '  t  ar-  i:,.'  -ii.;  1      i,,-,i ;  ,  i   r   .•  i  i  ,    ,,„•       .,   ,■      ,,  f 

I  I  '      '    •"  '•    '    ■    •    I     I     .   nii',    ]       I     r  \'  a\    (if  HpaPh 

aul  ma--s,  aiM.at  llir  |.n  .„  in  .lav  f,,i,>  ■  .,f  i  :„.  I;.,,.,  ,■  ,  ,;  I.,.,- ..s,  ,i  i|  ;,..|.-|,. 

on!  Canada   h.r    uiiil..-..;   i.ii!  hi:,.!,,  :•  i;,,  (  .,  i-i'i"-  -    ,■  ^     .,il   ,..     .;" 

'      '     '■■  .1,  I.  „    ,     (    •  -  '  !■!    I.iii;r  |i|(  res 


nf    l.lhli'C,    i.-i    !,ii,ii'.i',l     |, 


rail    III 


111    limii    I  !,(■   \i ,  vti.,11 


Tii.i 


l.n.vii,.-..  „iay   iiuu    I.,.  ,..,{   ,.,  ,„,,..,,  ,,„.  ^na.is!   .-,  ,,  ,.■„  :   ,',■,   ,.(  „.'■[■ 

'•''•"":'''''-  '"""■•'■  <-n  ll;.-.\nlHn.\.„i..,i-a  .-.an  aa„l ,  l    i.  i„„, .1  |,    ,,,, 

...a., .la,  :sj.r,VMKH,  :..„..  1 ;  |.  „„!  v  .f  ,„„,..,...  .v  .^  i ,  ,:„t  w  ais  , :  at 
'  K.  Iii,„l,wi:i:;  in.l.Htrv  .,f  il  .■  iniwiur  ha.s  ri.-rn  ,„  ,„„;,;,,„,.  I„|.  .^„,,. 
tli-  n|,|M;,,i!,iflrs  !,av..  ,1,-,  |,  ,  ,  ,|,  ,[„.  „a,u„.a,l,  n,,;i,-  ',.,m  |„,i.,,,..  ,„„. 
».f  the  ,■:■:■(  .-,,.:,,.,.N  ,,f  .s,|,,|,iv  r,„  i;„.  nuwmsr  -Ini.an,!  i:  ,-,l  i  a-  .iti.Tad 
tlm,i.irai.:n  .!,..  ,„aiiii.  la„vi„n>,  T,:-  n..|  ,.|.,la,  >  in.li.  oM::,,,  a  r,  a.lv 
tnark,.|  as  lar  ..as.  as  ,1:..  p,,,vi,„.,.  „f  (,„,,,|,..  ulai,  t:,,.|„.a.,.ifi.i^rai,;e 
ol  I.I..  Hriiis',  (  MliMul.ia  f,-  Lav  n,„,„,|  ;,  v.av  i„r  llu-  nsnii;  ..f  „  f,„  fl.Hs^  „.,. 
pM'pnsrs  tiinamho,!!  tlr  wh,.l.  .if  Ca-iaila  ami  in  t!:,.  N.,rt:  ^u>u■vu  Stal^ 
<'l  AMi.Tira.  '];„•  \\,.st,.m  Mi,ri,s  ,.f  |,..n!l,„-k  is  ,.m,..|,  s„|i..,i.„  (.,  ,hit 
"I  'iKMas-  anil  is  as  son  ir-aM,.  in  many  ua>sa.s  tl,,.  !,!«'  h  |.n,.i|  fir  'JTe 
ovi-v.,.as  tniil,.  ,s  sl.a.lily  „.avi,i,,  an.l  vith  th..  „p..n..,K  „f  ,!„.  Panama 
t-aiial  tlic  (  ,,asl  fni.ir  will  cxpanil  v.  ly  lapiMlv. 

At  tl„.  .•l„s,.  ..f  ll,,.  !,,st  yar  thrr.'.  w,  ,,■  -07  jari;.-  an.l  sruall  saxM„i,lv 
til  tie  pn.vin.c,  w,,!,  an  annual  .laily  cai.a.ilv  ,,|  l,.-,(  10.(100  |V,.t  or  -m 
avrajr,.  .aiuLity  .,f  appn-Mina..  ly  •.■|..-,00  f.vt.  In  a.i.l.ti.i.i  i.,  t.is  n,.n.l,',.r 
t  i.T..  W.T.-  1'..  .si,i,„,l..  nulls  uiti,  an  a-r.^af  .lailv  ..„...■.,  v  ..f  ;!  ;■):>  m 
sliinnlcs.  I  lie  .•littini:  throuKlK.ut  the  pnivin-v  f,,r  I'M)')  l„  jnt;  7.",  ooo  ooo 
feet  shows  a  tnaPMMl  in.T.'a.sc  over  five  vars  r>ivM..uslv- I!>01  wlcn  th. 
cut  was  hut  :V.'.-,,L'7 1,^00  f,.,.t.  Of  tho  HM)!t  pr.i.luif.m  450,000  OUO  feet 
canu.  from  tlie  coast  mills  an.l  tlic  balat.ce  32.-.,(X)0.0tK)  w:u.  cut  in  the  in- 
tpnor. 

MINING 

MANI'.  JDA.     SArXATCHEWAN    AND    ALDERTA.-Fron.  the 

f,v.,rtl,  n,.n.|,:in  v,,.,  t„  fU,.  huin.iaiy  of  tl,..  Provinces  of  Alhcrta 
an.  Units!,  C..h,„;  ,u  vast  area,  are  un.h.rlai.l  with  rich  dc-nomts 
of  hfinite,  I.,tuni,no.i8  tin.i  unthnc.te  coals  The  coal  n.in.^s  at  present 
in  operation  have  increascl  thei:  output  to  si'pplv  the  mark.-*  fairly  well 
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but  much  yet  roqiiimt  to  bo  doiip.  The  ligtiitp  ewiia  on  tho  radfcm  bound- 
ary of  the  coal  b<>lt  are  ln-ing  ininc<l  at  CyprPM  Hilta,  M.-<li.in..  Iluf.  Hed 
D«-r,  Edmonton,  Sturgeon  itivcr and  Morinvillo dintricts.  'Ihc  cost  at  t» . 
mouth  of  th*-  pit  ranKcs  from  $1  SO  to  «2  50  p«.r  ton.  A  <la«i  of  coa ) 
•U|M'rior  to  thiH  ^geologically  culled  lignifici  is  mined  principidly  at  Leth- 
bridgp  an.l  Tnher  where  over  $:j,(H)0,(HX)  has  been  invented. 

The  true  bituramous  or  btciim  enal  in  mined  soiith-wcHt  of  Pincher 
Creek,  Alberta,  a  number  of  min.H  in  the  I>,ink-IJIairmore  district  and 
at  C'anmf)re  on  the  main  iin.'  .f  tiie  ("unadiun  I'.icific  Kaibvay. 

Hie  moHt  imi)orfaiit  anthracite  d.-posit  in  n<ar  BanfT,  when-  the  Hank- 
heud  Minert,  Limite<l,  have  an  output  capacit>  <  f  2,0(H)  tons  jwr  day.  The 
anthra.ife  dust  in  mad.-  into  briciuctlcH,  whicli  liave  nceived  a  r.-ady 
(tale  in  the  domcMtic  market.  Tliis  ii,  the  only  anthracite  mine  being 
o|>erated  in  Cana<li  :id  for  t  hid  chi.ss  .,f  eoal  will  supply  the  market  from 
Winnipei:  to  Vancouver  witli  a  hard  coal  ef,UHl  to  that  ehii)ped  from 
Pennsylvania. 

For  yearH  past  placer  gold  in  i)aying  quantities  ha«  been  foimd  on  the 
banks  an.l  bars  of  the  North  and  .S..iith  Sa.skatchewan,  also  ,.r.  the  Pem- 
bina, Sm.)ky,  M.-I^o.|  and  Athaba,«ca  Ftivers.  In  the  main  ranne  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain.-  mineralize.l  v  ins  of  cop,M-r  with  a  small  percntage  of 
gold  and  galena  veins  carrying  a  fairly  larce  r)ercentage  of  silver  have  b.  -n 
l.jcate.1.  I'r.)sr)ecting  work  has  been  done  on  a  number  of  the  leads,  but  up 
to  the  present  n.>t  enough  to  prove  them  !it  depth 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  just ifi.-H  her  title  as  the  nuncral  province  of 
Canada,  masmuch  that  in  HHM>  she  pro.luc(.d  two  thirds  as  nmch  m  the 
following  metals  and  coal  products  a.s  all  the  other  Cana.lian  Provinces 
con.bme.1,  and  tliat,  too,  in  spite  ..f  the  fact  that  her  iron  and  line 
deposits  are  still  undcvelo,«-.l  and  mica,  gypsum  and  other  mineral. 
which  she  has  in  ibundanoe  not  yet  drawn  upon. 

The  total  provincial  producti.ni  f.,r  1908  of  g..I<I,  silver,  copper  lead 
co.ll,  c.ke,  etc.,  amounte.l  to  Siti.H.'il  ,277,  while  the  pro.luction  for  Iwt 
ypar  w  =  as  foll.nvs  : 

''•'•"'•'•'•   $      477,000 

■•''*''"'« 4,924,090 

'^•'^ 1,239,270 

'■"*'* 1,709,259 

'    ^'"'"  ••              5,918,522 

**          7,022,666 

1,522,218 

*»3terial« 1,603.000 

_  .  124,443,025 

Ore  D  jsed  in  the  province  during  the  year  1909,  exclusive  of  coal,  waa 

The  n=    *«•  of  mines  from  which  shipmenta  were  made  in  1909  wm 
89,  but  of  th=       >nly  n^  shipped  more  than  lOO  tons  during  the  year. 

The  ton.  ->f  e<^     uim.  i  in  the  province  in  1909  amounted  to 
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2.006,470  Inni  u,ni,  nnri  258.703  long  tnn-  of  pole*.,  a  loial  o(  2  2«W  179 
l.mi  torn,  valurd  nr  |X./,74.WJ1  ExpHnding  .ndiw.ri«i.  ruiUay  i>«trm.ino 
«n.l  inrmvinir  population  Hentmifl  Hn  pver-inrmwiiiiii  |.r.Hhifiion  of 
n>Hl     Ttw  I. •ml  rniiiirHl  production  recorded  for  thf  i.n.viii.*  i„  end  of 

The  Mtiiidy  intTfMMi  in  pmduction  i*  shown  in  thp  foUKMinv  tnble  : 

"*''"   t  2.«HW.H<0 

""'•^ .\.u;,.m2 

'**' iii.:i4».7M 

"**•'* 22.»«»I.»2.'S 

'**' 24.1tMI.AtM 

'""^ 2.1.»<«i.ft»to 

'*"**  23.Wll.277 

„  '*•*•  24.44:«.««A 

N..i«,.— nnring  190R  and  IflO(«  i.e  price  u  n^et*!  wa«  low,  which  ae. 
ootinu  for  dncrwiw.  in  vbIiip.  tlmiivh  ihe  nrtiial  tonniwc  proihicP.!  in  IMS 
exrerded  that  of  1007  by  279.402  tons  of  154%  -nd  the  averaw  aaray 
waa  greater. 

Pnuaically  all  t»  .lininjr  which  has  been  done  t«  date  in  confined  to 
within  a  coniparativel>  few  niik^n  from  the  railwaya,  and  hardly  20  per 
pent,  of  British  Columbia  ran  be  said  to  be  reallv  known.  If  in  calculated 
that  ♦here  are  yet  untouched  some  300.000  square  nilcs  known  U>  be 
nchly  mineraliied,  a  field  for  the  proajiector  such  as  exists  nowhere  else  in 
the   world. 

FISHERIES 
Extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  vast  inland  waters  of  Mani- 
t.iba.  .Saakutchi'wan,  Alh-rtn  and  VV«item  Ontario.     In  the  Lake  of  the 
Woo<l8,  caviar  of  the  hinhc^Kt  quality  is  obtained.     The  famous  whitefish 
of  the  prairip  lakes  i<<  nhipiicd  to  the  Eastern  States  in  p-pat  quantities. 

In  Uri  iwh  Columbia  the  provincpV  fisheries  for  th  vpnr  ending  Slst 
March,  1909,  show  a  total  value  of  pro«lucts  of  «6,465.0  .  ,>f  which  the  sal- 
mon fi8herip<.pro<luced  $4,287,000;  the  value  of  the  halibu  tch  for  the  same 
jwrio-l  was  $87.5,000;  of  whales,  $.3.'i7.00»);  of  hprrinR.  $944,000  It  is  esti- 
mnted  that  the  total  value  of  these  pro<lucts  this  year  wiH  exceed  that  of 
1909  by  $2,000,000. 

The  principal  food  fishes  of  the  North  Pacific  are  salmon,  herring, 
sturncHn,  baas,  oolachana,  siiielffl.  perch,  trout,  skill,  sardines,  anchovies, 
s.iad,  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  shrimris.  and  prawns.  Whuiosare  very  plentiful 
al(.nK  the  Coast  of  Bchrinn  Sea.  I)or  fish  are  valuable  for  their  (.il  and 
m  the  manufacture  of  piano.  .Sealmn.  at  one  time  a  leading  source  of 
profit,  has  fallen  off  of  late  owing  to  restrictions  impose.!  by  the  Uehring 
Sea  award  and  the  decreasing  number  of  these  mammals. 

Apart  from  the  commercial  aaiieets  of  British  Columbia's  deep  aea 
fisheries,  the  lakes  and  strean^i  offer  exceptionally  goo<l  sport  t«  th« 
amateur  fisherman  and  angler.  All  the  numerous  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes, 
as  weU  as  the  sea.  teem  with  fish,  su  that  the  gentle  art  may  be  eaj<qred 
at  all  aeaaoiu  and  in  every  part  of  the  provinro. 
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The .trrama  h.uI  lakn.  ..f  Van..,nv,r  »  l.m.l  ar.  ihw  wrvn  ,,«rf irn- 
kri.v  rmiHMm  in  the  woMt.  whil,.  th,-  •Ouil.t  "  .,n  Ihr  \\„i  An..  ..f  .|„.  K-..- 
mihv  U.VT  HI  l'r...-tor,  -Th..  lV...r'  «.  ^|„„a„  ,l„„-..,„n.tho  (r.*!..,,  di- 
iri.t.  uikI  ih-  «afoni  of  muthcm  Null-  a,,.  .,,ii..nKH.  .1  -  h,nt  |i„o„n  fi.|,i„. 
r.*..  iH  .,1.  ihp  rnttinlun.1.  Non-r«,i<l..i.t»  .,f  thr  provin, .-  d,i  r,., .- ..(  ui.Kl.nR 
n-       hn«t  rih'nin  ■  lici-nc--.  «hii-h  vmif  fiv«  liollarM. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNr.  lES 

It  wonM  b«.  «if,.  to  .^tiiimli-  tlmi  a  n.w  t..«n  is  Mn,  utarti^ 
in  ^^i«t..rii  ruiiM.lu  nt  Utmt  onro  u  «,^k  with  tl.i^  tn.ii„.ii.liMia 
eximimioii  in  ruilw„y  conmru.tion  uii.l  theo|H>iiinK  iiF»  of  n.«  h-rhiory 
for  »ettl.iiM.m.  It  in.  of  r«„r«..  Hvi.l.i.t  tl.ut  tho  Rrrat  H,rrin,ln,n.l  ,U^ 
v,.h.|,mont  of  the  \V,*trn.  I'n.vii,.-,*  rr.,.f«  l,u.inrH«  opr-rtuinii.,  ,o 
iHinnlly  ,«  Kn-m  ■,  extent.  In  the  neuly  iiifnbh«he<l  tovn^.  Kenml 
iii..n«.  l.lHckBinitl.  8ho,Hi  aiKl  nil  other  enti-r|.ri«*  .K-eiiliur  to  .^.ntn*  of 
<lev,.|.)|.ni..nt  an-  rr.,iiir.fl.  an<l  thorn-  who  avail  fhen..^lv.ii  of  thegp 
•l>|K)rtiiniiieetoenterb«mn.*iiinthe  early  hi«tory  of  th"  new  towiia  in 
WeBtem  Canada  warcely  ever  have  oeranion  to  reirrct  i  .at  step. 

PROFESSIONAL  OPENINGS 

Equally  m  Rreai  opportiinilicH  exiwt  for  certain  chunon  of  prof.-MJonal 
men  in  the  tow „«  of  W  entern  Canada.  DocK.n.,  lawvern.  veterinarA'  -ur- 
geona,  phnmiaiwi!.  and  othcm  are  in  many  ruses  urRently  i,eed«l  in  those 
new  rnmniiiniiies. 

Information  ns  to  the  req.iirementi.  which   will  enahle  professional 
wen  to  pniclis..  in  the  varionn  Western  provinces  of  Canada  n.av  Ih-  „[». 
tHii.f.1  by    apr)licHtion  to   The    Provincial   SeerrtHrv,    \Mnnip».K;     Mani- 
toba;  HcKina,  Saskatchewan;  Edmonton,  Alberta,  or  Victoria,  U.  C. 
MONTHLY  PUBLICATION 

The  Canadian  rneific  Kail^uy  Cinpanv.  reaiizinR  the  nc^l  that 
exists  for  din-ctinK  lh<j«-  seeking  ii.duHtriai,  bi.Nin.-HH  or prof.^jon.il  oi-^'i.- 
innH  in  W  Intern  Canada.  haP  coupik.)  a  statenienl,  whirl,  it.  corre.i,d 
monthly.  ,..f  orn-ninK.,  in  th,«.  ..'ireciions  in  t.mns  along  its  svst.n.  in 
W  eslern  Canada  This  will  be  mailcl  fr.n-  of  charRe  to  ai^  one  applying 
to  the  address  given  below. 

INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  mainlains  a  bureau  whose  mission 
It  IS  U,  canfolly  investigate  and  report  u,K.n  the  Ugitin.ate  manufa^-tiiring 
and  bi..iiiK«8  refiuirements  of  the  various  ciii,*  and  towns  in  W  ..stem  Cun- 
ada,  aial  to  place  reliable  information  on  this  subject  before  inter«i<te<l 
partus.  Anyone  who  dt^ires  to  inve.^tigaie  the  possibiliti.*  of  Westera 
Canada  in  a  manufacturing  or  bnsine-s  way  should  dire«t  his  inquiry  to 

The  Industriitl  Branch, 

Department  of  Natural  ReRources, 
Canadian  Pacific  Hallway, 
Calgary,    Canada. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  OF 
INTEREST  TO  SETTLERS 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP 

The  utmost  religious  liberty  prevails  in  Canada.  Tnere  is  no  State 
Church.  Chri.stian  ciiurchea  of  various  beliefs  are  found  in  the  eountry 
towns  aa  well  as  in  the  pities.  Tlie  number  of  specified  denominations  of 
religious  thought  in  the  Dominion,  according  to  the  last  census,  was  IGS.^No 
place  is  the  Sabbath  more  respected  than  in  the  Canadian  West. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  population  of  Western  Canada, 
widely  scattered  and  composed  of  many  nationalities,  is  smgularly  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding,  ^ife  and  proi)erty  are  better  protected,  and  in- 
dividual rights  more  respected,  even  in  the  i.solated  mining  camps  and  re- 
mote agricultural  settlements,  than  in  some  of  the  great  centres  of  civihza- 
tion  in  older  countries.  The  eountry,  tliough  new,  enjoys  all  the  necessities 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  modern  life.  There  are 
few  towns  which  are  not  provided  with  waterworks,  electric  lights,  and 
telephones.  The  hotels  are  usually  clean  and  comfortable,  and  the 
stores  well  stocked  with  every  possible  requirement.  There  is  little 
individual  poverty.  A  general  prosperity  is  the  i)revailing  condition 
througlo.it  Western  Canada,  for  no  one  need  be  idle  or  penniless  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  work.  The  larger  towns  are  well  supplied  with 
libraries  and  rea<ling  rooms,  and  some  of  the  provinces  have  a  system 
of  travelling  libraries,  by  which  the  rural  districts  are  furni.shcd  free 
with  literature  of  the  best  description 

All  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have  well  equipped  hospitals,  sup- 
ported by  Government  grants  and  private  subscriptions,  and  few  of  the 
smaller  towns  are  without  cottage  hospitals. 

The  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  other  unfortunates  are  well  cared 
for  in  well  appointed  institutions,  maintained  by  the  various  Provincial 
Governments  and  under  the  management  of  experts. 

Daily  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  a  high  character  are  published 
in  all  the  cities  in  Western  Canada,  and  even  in  the  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  districts,  a  weekly  paper  is  generally  a  feature  of  the  market 
town. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF  WESTERN  CANADA 

One-eighteenth  part  of  the  whole  prairie  section  of  Western  Canada, 
or  ^wo  sections  in  every  township,  is  set  aside  as  a  school  grant  for  the 
maintaining  of  schools.    This  provides  a  very  large  school  fund,  which 
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will  assure  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  advanced  school  system. 
The  schools  are  non-sectarian  and  national  in  character. 

MANITOBA.— The  public  school  system  estublisilied  in  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  is  well  abreast  of  the  times.       Its  manuKomciit  is  vested  in  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Government  assisted  by  an  Advif-ory  Board  consist- 
ing of  12  members.     In  almost  every  locality  where  tliese "conditions  exi.st 
schools  have  sprung  up.     The  cost  of  maintaining  schools  m  moderate, 
owing  to  ihe  hberal  assistance  given  by  the  Governm<>nt      Kuch  teacher 
employed  must  have  a  certificate  of  a  recognized  standard  of  educatif)n, 
issued  by  the  State,  and,  in  addition,  must  present  eviden-e  of  having 
received  Normal  training.     A  thorough  .system  .)f  in.sj)ecl  ion  has  been 
inaugurated,   each  school  beine  usually   visited   twice  during  the  year. 
The  insi>ectors  are  not  elected,  but  are  aF>pointed  by  the  Covernment  on 
account  of  their  special  aptitude  for  the  duties  they  have  to  i)erforni. 
In  the  schools  of  the  larger  towns  the  higher  branches  of  ,<iudy  are  taugiit 
and  pupils  are  prepared  for  University  matriculation  and  Teaciiors'  certi- 
ficates.    Uniform  State  examinations  for  Teachers'  certificates  are  held 
annually  at  convenient    points.     The  people  of  the  Province  take  a  keen 
interest  in  their  schools.      The  Government  has  alwavs  given  the  school 
problem  its  first  consideration,  with  the  result  that  a  svstem  has    been 
established   which   leading  authorities  admit   provides  "as   practical   an 
education  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  older  Provinces  of  Canada  or  the  IJnited 
States. 

Summed  up,  the  leading  features  of  the  Manitoba  System  are  : 
1.    Government  control,  freed  from  political  interference. 

Liberal  Government  assistance. 

Comparatively  light  taxation. 

A  very  practical  course  of  studies. 

Thorough  supervision  ty  competent  inspectors. 

Trained  teachers  and  uniform  State  examinations. 

Free  text  books  for  pupils. 

SASKATCHEWAN.— School  districts  are  established  in  the  Prov- 
mce  of  Saskatchewan  by  the  Government,  hut  are  controlled,  maintained 
and  managed  by  the  resident  ratepayers  of  the  district.  The  maximum 
size  of  rural  districts  is  hmited  to  25  square  miles,  but  the  majority  of 
districta  at  present  being  formed  comprise  an  area  of  from  16  to  20  square 
miles.  In  order  that  a  district  be  established,  it  must  have  four  persons 
actually  resident  therein,  who,  on  the  erection  of  the  district,  would  be 
liable  to  assessment,  and  at  leaat  twelve  children  between  the  ag.-s  of  5 
and  16  years  inclusive.  The  schools  are  sustained  bv  provincial  aid  and 
also  by  local  rates.  ' 

The  province  was  established  on  September  1,  1905.  At  the  close 
if  that  year  there  were  942  school  districts  organized.  During  the  year 
1906,  248  new  districts  were  erected  ;  in  1907,  240  ;  in  1908,  315  ;  1909, 
•-'58,  and  in  1910,  252,  but  as  two  districts  were  disorganized  there  waa  s 
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net  Kain  of  250  ;  thus  hotwcon  Sc-„temhor  1,  190o,  and  tho  dose  of  1910 
the  numhor  of  srhool  .listricts  in<T..:isc.l  from  942    to  2  2.11      Saskatche^ 
waB  srIuK.l  population,  1909,  5:i%9,  viz.,  rural,  village,  town  and  city 
sehonls,  .W,(,8..  ;  luKl,  s,.|,„oIs  and  ..ollegiates,  S80  ;  departments,  1918 
Government   «;ranls,    S:'.lo,")90.  ' 

^''^'V^r^'^;  «"r'!>"n,.d  an.l  rontrollod  by  tl„.  province  was  c.tnh- 
nshe,i  ,n  1007.  It  ,s  located  in  ti.e  eity  of  Saskatoon,  on  the  bank,  of  the 
Sa.katHu.wan  IJ.ver.  The  College  of  .Arts  an.l  S.ien.e  wa.  opened  in 
N,,t,.nber,  IIH)'.  and  l,as  now  a  hu-«e  nu.nber  ,;f  student.,  in  attendance 
li.e  LolleKO  of  .Asneulture  wa.s  o,.en.-d  for  .students  in  l')ll  The  Tni- 
vers.ty  has  s,..M.re<l  a  campus  of  about  :j(K)  acre.-,  and  a  college  farm  «ith 
expenmental  plot.s,  containini,  over  1.000  a.Tcs.  The  f.irm  building,  in- 
clude a  college  bu.lding.  a  resi.lence  for  ...udents,  a  laboratorv  for  agricul- 
ural  .-nguu-eru-g,  a  pavdion  for  stock  judging,  a  power-house,  barns  anrl 
three  resulences  for  the  stafT.  A  staff  of  twenty  in  arts  and  agriculture 
carries  on  the  work  of  the  College. 

ALBERTA. -The  school  system  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  is  ac- 
knowkxlgod  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  on  the  continra.t.    Its  man- 
agement IS  vested   in  one  of  the  Minist.Ts  of  the  Government       The 
organization  of  school  district^  is  optional  with   the  settlers.     Districts 
formed  cannot  exceed  five  n.iles  in  l,.ngth  or  breadth,  an.l  nmst  contain  at 
east  four  actual  resi.ients  liable  to  !iss(.ssment.  and  eight  chil.hen  bo- 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  sixt.-en  inclusive.     The  cost  to  the  taxpavr  of 
mau.tannng  a  s.^Iu.ol  is  sn...dl.  .,w,ng  to  the  liberal  a.ssi.Manc  given  bv  the 
(.overnrnent  ;  the  public  grants  paid  to  ea.-h  school  are  from    «2.W    to 
5.{(M)   per  year.     Each   teiiclxT  cmploycfl   m„st   have  a   certifi.v.te  of  a 
recogmze^l  standard  of  clu.-ation,  and  a  thorough  sv.stem  of  inspection  is 
nwugurated,    each    .school  being  visited  twice  .lurmg  the  year.     In  the 
sch.,ols  of  the  larger  towns,  the  higher  branches  of  studv  ar'e  taught    .uid 
pup.b<  are  ,,reparcd  for  university  matriculation  and   teachers'  certificates 
Calgary  alone  haa  sixteen  publi.-  schools,   includmg    a   hieh  school 
complete  m  every  es.sential,  the  Provincial  Norn.al  School,  the  Western 
Can.-ida  College  for   boys,    the    St.  Ilil.la's  CoH,.^,.  f„r  ladies,  and  the  St 
Marys  Cr.nvent  for    girls,  a  .stafT  of  fuHy  140  instructors  being  employed 
m  the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  city. 

The  Provincial  Tniversity  has  b<.en  estabjishe.!  at  Strathcona  on  the 
north  s-,le  of  the  Saskatchewan  I{iver.  overlooking  the  Parliament  Build- 
lUKS      In   Kdm.mton.   clucational  nee<ls  are  ar.ir)lv  provide.l  for  bv   "'O 
public  scho.,1  buildings,  most  of  which  are  ma.ssive,  handsome  .Klifices 
which  would  be  creditable  to  any  city  ,m  the  continent.     There  are  numer- 

«"  i*  u  *■'",  '7'""""""^'  institutions,  such  as  Alberta  Coll(>ge,  Westward 
Mo  School  for  Hoys,  convents,  etc. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  -The  facilities  for  education  in  this  province 
are  equal  to  any  part  of  the  Domini.m  of  Canada,  and  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  standard  elementary  .schools  of  Great  Britain.  Atten.lancr  in 
pubuc  schools  IS  compulsory,  but  the  system  is  free  and  non-sectiu-ian 
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Tho  expon.Jit.in.  for  odunation,-il  purposes  amounts  to  over  1625,000  an- 
nually. TliP  I'rovinr-ial  f :„v..rnn„.nt  b,.ilcl«  a  -.-hool-houso,  and  pavs  a  rerti- 
tKMi  t,.a.l„.r  ,n  ..v.-ry  rural  .listnct  whm-  tvv,.n.y  ohiMrrn  l„.,we,.n  the 
a«os  of  ,  .,n,l  s,x„.<.n  ,.,.,.  h.  .atlu-n.!  to^.-tlur.  ,,la..n.K  tin-  ,nana«.„„.nt 
'  -1...  han,|s  ..,  ,1..  l,„,.l  „.„.,<...<.  a.Ml  s.-ndinp  u.sp,,,,..,,  ,,„,  ,.,„„„„.,, 
p.'n.,.l,..alh  „.  I..„k  ..v.T  ,!„.  v.MK.  1,„  o„.lyi„t.  ,U,uu;.  an.l  „,inu.« 
ramps  .,„.  arrant..,,,...,,  i.  v.  > y  a,iva..tau,.ous.  ni«l.  ...hooj.  ar.  also 
e.al,l,s!,...l  „.,.„„.,  „.|...n.  rk.s.u:  an.l  Mj;!  or  ,„=,.!,.  .nali-s  ,.n>  .aud,t 
TlK.n.  an.  .Is,,  Normal  .rU.„'.  ,..r  th,-  .raining  of  „-a..l„.rs.  The  ,n,nimun> 
sala.y  pai.l  t..  fa-'hrrs  m.  ,„:al  .listn.ts  i-  *-,(). (Ml  p,T  ino.itl,,  an.l  n-.u-lvs 
a.-  liiKn  as  SI,.,  ()„    „  ,,,,    ;„„!  1,^1,  .s<.|,„„|.s.     Tl...  Lrnislalur..  n-..,.,„lv 

r"7'"",^'  ■ "■"-'^.'•:.^lMn.nl  ..f  tl„.  I  ,nv,.rs.tvoflJri.,sl.Co|,„Ml.ia 

f..r.l,..,.,Kl..«m,.,„  ,1  win,.!,  two  million  arn..s  of  pul.lH   lan.ls  I  av  l„.,.„  .,.,' 
ar-rt       I  Ih.   K.|u.ali..nai  l)..pattn„.,u  is  pr,.si,i,.,j  ovir  l,v  a  Mi„isf..,  of  i!,o 
crown.      I  n,l..r  l,„n  is  a  Sup..,inl,.n.lent  of  K.lu.atio,,  ,.",n.l  six  •insp,.,.,or, 
1  hero  ar,.     I.oar.ls  of  ,rus...,.s    n  ,.l,ar^r,.  of  all  ...-hool,-  „.  cv.tv  .li.s.rut' 
Ihp  nun.bor  of  pupils  ..nroll,-!  i,,   um  wa..  ;5.;,227,  .sl.owinK  a  mark.-d 
in.T,.a.sP  w.tlun  tho  last  two  years.     .\,.,.oniinK  to  the  last  ..lucalional  re- 
port  there  are  418  sehool.  in  operation  ihn.uphou.  the  provu-.e.  in.lu.lm^ 
1^    njih  .ehooLs,  ol  Kr.a,le,l  sehooLs  and  IM  ,.,uni,.,pali,y  schools.  ,op.,l„.r 
with  .40  of  what  are  known  as  ronuiion  sehoois,  en.plovii.K,   all   tol.l    «)1 1 
teaehers.     When  thi«  i.s  eonipare.l  with  the  fa.t  that  with  the  oponin^  of 
the  pul.I.e  .school  sy.st,.n,  in  IS72  there  were  just  2S  .s,.hools  niti,  ,1...  .sune 
nu.nber  of  teacher,  and  1,02S  pupil.s,  the  prowth  of  tins  sysi..,,,  can  l,e 
rea.lily  pictured 

The  high  schools  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Victorfa  (Vi,.t.,ri.,  Tol- 
IPKe)  Vancouver  (Vaiicouver  College;,  New  Westmin.-u-r,  Nanain,.,'  \.  1- 
son,  Kossland.  Cumberland,  \en,on,  Kaslo,  C'hilliwack.  (uan.l  Fo'rks 
Kamloops  AnuslronK.  ^oLh-n,  Hevl.toke,  Kn.lerbv,  Kelowna.and  I.«dv- 
sunth  I  her..  ,s  a  Provin.-ial  Nornial  School  at  Vancouvr,  and  n,anv 
excellent  private  colleges  an.l  boanlinR  scIi.m.Is.  Victoria  ..n.l  \ancouver 
ColleK.-s  are  affiliate.]  to  .McClill  University,  Montreal,  and  have  IukI, 
schools  and  university  departments. 

AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

ForrninK  part  of  the  edu.ational  system  of  Western  Canada,  an  ad- 

m.ra ble  .^ystem  of  agricultural  instruction  and  d<-n,ons!:ation  h„s  bec-n 

developed  through  the  elTorts  of  the  Dominion  Covernment.  the  various 

Irovincial  Departments  of  .^Kriculture,  an.l  the  r'ana.lian  J'a-ific  Railway 

Company.      As  an  example  of  this  useful  v.ork  we  quote  the  following': 

_        "An  announcement  that  Inis  met  the  applause  of  all  Western  Cariacia 

has  just  been  made  by  Mr.  .1.  S.  Dennis,  A.s.istant  to  the  President  and 

__  hea<l  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

NIr.  Dennis  stated  that  the  comr.any  will  establish  and  operate  in  Western' 

Cana.ia,   twenty-five  demonstration   farn.s   upon   which   the  most    ap- 

proved  system  of  mixed  farming  will  be  i)racti8ed  with  the  idea  of  giving 
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•'  Western  farmers  absolute  pr(x)f  that  this  ia  the  best  paying  system 
"and  only  niaiiniT  of  farming  that  insures  permanent  agricultural  develop- 
"ment. 

"Mr.  Dennis  is  very  strong  on  the  point  that  the  time  has  pome 
*' w.,'>n  f;ninerH  in  Western  Canada  must  devote  their  energies  to  diversified 
"farming  rather  than  to  straight  f^rain  grov.iiig.  The  older  agrirtdfural 
"districts  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  offer  proof  that  continual 
"croppmg  to  grain  results  in  such  depletion  of  the  soil  that  the  earth 
"becomes  non-productive.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent 
^|this  occurring  in  the  I'r.-iirie  Provinces,  and  the  Candian  I'acific,  in  line 
"with  Its  policy  of  working  always  for  riermanent  development  of  the  coun- 
"try,  will  be  in  the  van  of  the  movement. 

"Each  of  these  new  farms  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  e.\j>ert  agri- 
^'culturist  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  prove  by  e.\ampl.>  that  in  any  series 
^'of  years  mixed  farming  will  produce  more  satisfactory  results  than  will 
^'straight  grain  growing.  As  at  the  present  demonstration  farms  operated 
"by  the  company,  farmers  will  be  given  advice  without  charge  and  it  is 
^'expected  that  agriculturists  of  each  district  will  often  gather  at  the 
''farm  for  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  with  the  result  that  all 
will  become  better  farmers  and  greater  producers. 

"As  on  all  best  farms,  the  dairy  cow  will  form  the  backbone  of  the 
"mdustry  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  farms.  In  addition  to  the  dairy  herds, 
^^ numbers  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  chickens  will  be  kept,  and  small 
"areas  will  be  under  croo  to  various  grains,  grasses  and  roots." 

Five  of  these  demonstration  farms  have  aln-ady  been  put  in  operation 
in  Manitoba;  ten  in  Saskatchewan,  and  ten  in  Alberta. 

Each  of  the  four  Western  Provinces  maintains  a  tlioroughly  up-to-date 
and  splendidly  equipped  Department  of  Agriculture,  who.'^e  mission  if  is 
to  disseminate  useful  information  on  agrieultural  subjects  among 
farmers,  particularly  among  the  new  settlers  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  conditions  of  Western  Canada.  In  addition  to  what  may 
be  termed  purely  educational  work,  the  Province  of  Alberta  n)amtain8 
demonstration  farms  at  Olds  and  Sedgewick,  designed  to  interest  the  farmer 
in  liv3  stock  husbandry. 

In  the  Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Block,  east  of  Calgary,  the  Rail- 
way  Company  operates  a  number  of  splendidly  equipped  demonstration 
farms,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  staff,  which  is  available  to  give  disin- 
terested advice  to  the  newcomer,  and  to  assist  him  in  a  more  direct  manner.  • 
On  these  farms  are  maintained  pure-bred  sires  of  various  breeds  of  domestic 
stock,  which  are  available  for  service. 

The  Dominion  Government  many  years  ago  organized  a  chain  of 
splendid  experimental  farms  all  through  Western  Canada.  A  farm, 
largely  devoted  to  fruit  growing  is  located  at  Agassir,  B.  C,  and  another 
will  shortly  be  established  near  the  coast.  Two  of  these  farms  are  locaK d 
in  Alberta,  one  at  Lacomhe  in  Central  Alberta  and  the  other  at  I^th- 
bridge  in  Southern  Alberta.     The  latter  is  operated  partly  as  an  irrigated 
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farm  and  parfly  umlor  a  dry  famiinK  system.  In  the  Frovinre  of 
Saakatchewan  an  exiH-iimental  farm  luus  hovn  maintained  at  Indian  Head 
for  many  yoars,  and  a  8ub-st:ition  is  now  to  he  started  at  Seott,  in  t)ie 
northerly  portion  of  tiie  province,  In  tlie  Province  of  Mnnif(,ha  the 
Dominion  Farm  is  l<Kutod  at  Brandon,  which  .■  nearlv  tlio  centre  of  the 
province. 

Atrricidtiiral  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  provincial  authorities 
are  located  near  W  iiinipeL'  for  tlie  I'rovince  of  Manitoba, and  at  Saskutcxn, 
.Saskatchewan.  W  ithin  a  few  years  it  is  very  prohahle  th.it  ruch  colleges 
may  also  be  established  in  the  Trovince.-*  of  Alberta  and  Hritisn  Cohmihia. 

The  Agricultural  Society  and  Farmers'  In.siiiute  are  feutiires  of  the 
edii'-ational  work  of  the  provinces.  AKricultural  fairs,  stalhoi'  shows  and 
Beed  jrrain  fairs  are  held  annually  by  these  bodies,  and  several  meet  inns. 
a<idre8.sed  by  experts  and  devoted  to  nKricultural  di.scus.«ion,  are  held 
peri(«lically  unrler  the  auspices  of  the  local  aRricultural  societies  and  in- 
stitutes. Stock-judginK  schools  arc  4IS0  arrangefl  in  each  of  the  provinces. 
All  this  work  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  diflferent 
local  Rovernments 

TAXATION  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

CwinR  to  the  liberal  grants  made  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  the 
various  provinces,  taxation  ii,  Western  Canada  is  extremely  low 
The  revenu.-  of  (he  Dominion  is  raised  entirely  through  a  low  tariff  on 
imports  an(:  xcise,  duties  ami  no  direct  tax  of  anv  sort  is  levied.  The 
I'rairie  Provinces  have  practically  adopted  the  "eingle  tax"  system  for 
the  creation  of  provincial  revenue. 

MANITOBA.— Indcr  the  Municipal  Assessment  Act,  all  building.s, 
improvements,  equipment,  live  stock,  etc..  are  exempt  from  taxation  iii 
rural  districts.  This  brings  farm  pr{)perty  down  to  a  straight  "single 
tax"  biusis,  tile  land  only  being  assesisable  and  only  on  the  same  valuation 
as  adjoining  unimproved  lands  of  the  same  ela.s..*.  In  oilier  res()ects  th*> 
burden  of  taxation  is.  aa  far  as  possible,  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
farmer. 

SASKATCHEWAN.— As  a  result  of  its  autonomy  terms,  Saska  ..e- 
..an,  as  a  province,  occunies  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  conduct 
its  provincial  affairs  without  liaving  to  resort  to  what  is  generally  known  ' 
as  direct  taxation.  The  only  lax  collecfd  bv  the  i)rovincial  government 
is  that  for  educational  purposes,  anci  this  tax,  which  is  termwl  "sujiple- 
•mentary  revenue,"  has  been  of  incalculable  assistance  tc  new  and  strug- 
itling  8cho«)l  districts  in  rural  areas,  aveiages  about  (..(i  mills  on  the  d.,llar 
in  city  school  districts,  S  to  10  mills  in  town  dislricts,  and  from  5  to  6 
mills  in  rural  districts,  the  rate  <lilTering  in  different  districts  according  to 
local  expan.sion,  extent  of  rateable  territory  and  type  of  schools  erected. 
The  municipal  hiv?  form  a  strong  inducement  to  the  intending  settler. 
The  taxes  for  municipal  purposes  are  low.  the  average  assessment  per  acre 
being,  in  small  local  improvement  districts,  about  four  cents  per  r.cre,  while 
the  maximum  assessment  which  can  be  levied  is  five  cents  per  acre.     Id 
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rural  muniripnlities  the  uvfra»ji«  aswsHment  is  five  cont^  f)rr  an  •.  an<l  the 
maximum  which  ran  be  levied  i.«  six  and  one-qimrter  eenf»  j)er  Here 

The  rural  n)unieipuliti,.«,  „(,ipl,  are  .ompris.d  each  of  nine  lowncliipM 
exeer)t  where  natural  houndariea  ne<Tssitate  a  m.wiifieation,  have  power 
to  borrow  by  .iebentiire  to  earry  out  perman-nt  iniprov,.|,M  iitf.,  :in.l  the 
mdcbtedness  t!ius  ineun..d  may  !»■  Kpr.ml  .,ver  a  p<Tiod  of  iweniy  v.ar«. 
As  a  saf.u'uard  aKair.st  extravap'.nre,  the  borrow inp  powers  of  «  nnimeipal- 
ity  are  hinite.1  to  s.i.m)  p„r  township,  and  a  debenture  eannot  bear  a 
Rreater  rate  uf  interest  tlian  S  per  eent. 

ALDERTA.— T!i.'  rural  taxation  system  of  Alberta  in  '  ised  entirely 
on  the  land  Improvements,  live  otoek,  elattelH  or  perwonal  property 
of  any  kmd  are  exempt  ab*)hifely.  The  r)rovinre  pa^■R  m  InrRe  xhare  ,",f 
the  eost  of  education  an.l  public  works,  and,  as  it  derive  its  principal 
revenue  from  the  Federal  Government  bv  annual  p.-r  cap'ia  urant  it  is 
unnecessary  'o  levy  any  considerable  local  taxr^.  As  soon  as  a  rmrcel  ol 
lan.l  pasw-s  into  individual  ownership,  the  same  becomes  liable  for  local 
Improvement  and  f.ener.d  Provincial  Edu.ational  taxes,  «hich,  when 
leviefi  by  the  Government  will  not  exceed  a  total  of  2^  '"Pnts  an  acre.  If 
however,  the  disfri-t  on  which  this  land  is  situate  is  made  int..  a  'School 
District  or  I/^eal  Impn.vement  District,  or  both,  a  tax  ma\  be  levied  iu>  to 
a  rate  of  1.5  cents  per  acre.  The  maximum  tax  that  mav  be  levied  under 
the  Kdiicational  Tax  Act  beini?  10  rents  per  acre,  and  under  lb.  I..„.„I 
Improvement  Act,  o  cc-nts  per  acre,  thus  makinR  the  total  of  In  cents  per 
acre.  These  rates  are,  of  eoiir  ,-.  subject  'o  change  by  the  IVovin.'ial 
Government  should  it  be  found  .-idvisable. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.— Outside  of  ineorporate<l  mimicifMiIitJes 
all  taxes  are  impased  ifnd  collected  directly  by  the  IVovin.ial  Goveinm.nt 
and  form  part  of  the  consolidated  revenu.-s  of  the  province,  which  are  ex- 
pended in  public  improvements,  roads,  trails,  wharves,  bridges,  etc., 
an.l  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  as-sistinp  in  maititaininu  schook 
1  he  rates  imp(wed  by  the  last  asses-ment  act  are  lus  follows  : 

On  personal  property,  one-half  of  one  fwr  cent.;  on  improver!  real 
est.ate,  one-'  alf  of  on.-  per  cent.;  on  wild  land,  four  per  cent.  ;  on  worlinu 
coal  mines  fknow^  as  ela.«s  "A"),  one  per  cent.:  on  unworke.1  coal  mines 
fknown  as  class  "IV),  two  per  cent.;  on  timberhiml,  two  per  cent.;  all 
beiniz  on  the  basis  of  as.ses.-<ed'  values. 

All  incomes  up  to  Sl.tXX)  aie  exempt.  On  taxable  incomes  of  S2.00() 
the  a.s.ses.sment  is  one  per  cent.,  and  this  increii.s«-s  by  small  tK-reentaKesiip 
to  mcromes  of  f 7,000.  Over  the  latter  the  rat.-  is  2  4  per  eent .  Th.w  rates 
are  lower  than  those  levied  in  former  years.  A  discount  of  10  per  cent,  is  al- 
lowed on  all  taxes  (except  scIi.mjI  taxes  in  rural  school  districts)  if  the 
amount  is  paid  by  the  30th  June. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  tax  on  all  coal  shipped  from  the 
mine  of  10  cents  per  ton,  and  on  coke  of  15  cents  })er  ton.  Minerals  are 
taxed  2  per  eent.  on  the  gross  value  at  the  mine,  less  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  treatment.     A  royalty  is  reserved  on  minerals  where  the  tax 
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is  not  exigible.     Unwnrked  Crown  ((ranted  mineral  claims  are  taxed  at  the 
rati'  of  25  renin  per  acre.      The  following  exemptions  are  allowed  : 

On  ti  (irtduges  as  persona!  i)roperty;  on  Mie  unpaid  purchase  money 
of  land  as  pcrwnul  properly  ;  on  household  furniture  and  effects  in  dv%  elling 
houses  ;  on  homesteads  under  the  Dominion  Land  Act  and  on  pre-emp- 
tions under  the  Provincial  Land  Act  fo  two  years  from  date  of  entry 
and  to  the  extent  of  $500,  for  four  years  thereafter  ;  on  fann  produce  and 
on  live  stock  .tnd  machinery  on  the  farm  up  to  the  value  of  S1,000,  and  on 
all  incuine  from  the  farm. 

EXEMPTION  LAWS 

While  thr  law  contemplates  that  anyone  shall  pay  his  just  debts, 
Manitob:i,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  provide  a  very  liberoJ  exemption 
law  to  cover  la.ses  wliere,  through  misfortune  of  any  sort,  the  farmer  is 
unable  to  meet  his  liabilities,  that  is,  the  law  protects  from  seizure  for  debt, 
where  no  mortgage  exists,  a  eertai"  number  of  fiorses,  cattle,  swine,  and 
poultry,  some  household  effects  and  a  year's  provisions,  so  that  if  a  settler 
who  has  not  mortgaged  his  property  is  overtaken  by  misfortune,  h  j  cannot 
be  turned  out  of  his  house  and  home. 

In  British  Columbia,  also,  the  farm  and  buildings,  wi.en  registered,  can- 
not be  taken  fo'debt  incurred  after  registration,  and  it  is  five  from  seizure  up 
to  a  value  not  greater  than  $500  (£100  English).  Cattle  "farmed  on 
shares"  are  also  protected  by  un  Exemption  Act. 

VOTING  REGULATIONS 

Canadian  naturalization  laws  are  very  liberal,  much  more  so  than  those 
of  the  Unites!  States.  Th'^'^  who  formerly  wetK  residents  of  or  were 
born  in  any  cmmtry  other  than  Canada,  but  now  are  located  in  Canada, 
may  transact  business  and  own  real  estate  here  as  much  or  as  long  as  they 
ehoose  without  becoming  naturalized.  They  are  also  allowed  to  vote  (pro- 
viding they  own  property)  on  all  but  national  issues,  and  upon  becoming 
naturalized  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  national  issues  is  extended  to  thetu. 

TELEPHONES 

In  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  one  of  the  advantages  awaiting  the 
comingof  the  settler  is  the  telephone.  The  Provincial  Governments  con- 
trol all  telephone  lines  in  these  provinces,  and  are  coatinu  illy  extending 
their  system  into  the  rural  districts  as  settlement  demands  it.  This  sys- 
tem provides  a  most  economical,  complete  and  up-to-date  rural  service. 

In  British  Columbia  the  telephone  service  is  still  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
company,  but  extensions  in  rural  districts  are  made  to  cope  with  the  ad- 
vance of  settlement. 

DOMESTIC  WATER  SUPPLY 

An  abundance  of  good  well  water  is  readily  obtained  almost  anywhere 
in  Western  Canada  by  digging,  driving  or  drilling.    The  cost  ranges  from 
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$2.00  to  13.00  per  foot  rompleted.  In  wt\i\\  wc  ti(iru<  gprinifs  abound,  and 
reports  are  continually  beinp  'ocrivcd  from  well  drillcrj-  iin<l  otheni  to  the 
eflfept  that  they  havo,  during  the  rourse  of  thiir  operutions,  accured  heavy 
flowK  of  artpfiinn  wc.l  water.  Western  Canada  enjnvB  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  domeatir  water  supply. 

WORK  AtiD  WAGES 

The  current  w.-rcb  paid  in  and  about  the  mines  of  British  Columbia 
are  a«  follows  :  Mine  s,  f'A  to  $1  per  dny  (12  .«liillinp.'<  to  10  hhillinRs) ;  ore 
ghoven.r.s,  $3  (12  sliilings):  laborers,  S2..10  per  day  (II)  8l,illin^'8);  black- 
smiths and  mechuiiirp,  $4  to  ?")  per  duy  (Ifm.  8d.  to  20  shillinfrx).  Board 
is  usually  les.-)  than  $7  (2S  shillings)  per  week  at  mining  camps. 

Cienerally  speakmg,  there  is  little  demanil  for  laborers  other  than  farm 
hands  and  domestic  help  outside  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  In  these 
there  is  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months  un  active  <lemand 
for  artisans  and  meeharics  of  th.  hiiildirig  trudt  s,  particularly  carpenters 
and  bricklayers  at  high  wanes.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  railway 
construction  work  that  utilizes  large  numbera  of  men.  IIomesteaderB 
with  teams  are  often  employed  to  do  work  of  this  nature  and  arc  able  thus 
to  supplement  the  revenue  from  their  agricultural  ofjerations  which  in  the 
early  years  is  usually  small.  It  should  be  rememltered,  however,  that 
settlers  n«ar  the  route  of  the  new  railway  lines  can  best  take  advantage  of 
such    oi)port unities. 

The  regular  marktit  in  Western  dnada  for  labor  is,  however,  on  ihe 
farm.  Men  are  eni'vloycd  in  many  ca.es  for  the  whole  year,  but  some 
f:  .iners  who  have  not  work  for  men  throughout  the  whole  twelve  months 
ensjape  them  for  only  the  crop  season  or  from  April  to  October.  During 
those  months  the  crops  are  grown,  har%ested  and  threshed,  and  many 
farmers  are  able  before  Nowmber  to  market  the  greater  part  of  their  grain. 
When  men  are  employed  for  a  twelve  months'  term  they  are  paid  from 
$18  to  $30  per  month  with  board  and  lodgings.  These  are  extremes  how- 
ever, and  an  average  would  probably  be  $25  per  month  for  good  men. 
When  employed  for  only  eight  months,  the  wages  are  higher,  and  other 
thmgs  being  equal  woidd  avera-e  from  $25  to  $40  per  month.  For  only 
harvesting  and  threshing,  men  are  paid  from  $35  to  $50  per  month,  or  $2 
to  $3.00  per  day. 

The  wages  paid  to  domestic  servants  range  from  $15  to  $35  per  month, 
according  to  qualifications.  There  is  at  all  times  a  scarcity  of  domestic 
help  in   Western  Canada. 

Skilled  mechanics  receive  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  day,  payment 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  hours  of  work. 

There  is  absolutely  no  opening  for  clerks  and  office  help.  The  Fupply 
is  always  much  greater  than  the  demand.  Of  course,  any  young  man, 
who  is  strong  and  wining  to  work,  may  generally  obtain  work  on  a  firm 
during  the  soason,  no  matter  what  his  previous  occupation  may  lave 
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SHOOTING  AND  FiaillNG 

All  thmuKh  Manitubu  imuI  SuHkulrlifnun  prairie  cliii-ki'tm  (in-ciuse)  are 
WiK'ntlly  plfiilirul.  Nori.i  of  l/irApiK-lle  t>if(  Runie  iiiuv  »»«•  foimil.  At 
^Vllow  Gritaa,  on  the  "S«m»"  brunch  line  from  I'tuiquu,  HiickN,  jr«'««<'  and 
ploviT  an*  foiiiiil  in  niyriadH  diiriiiir  ni<i«t  wa«oiiH  In  tin-  Diri  liills, 
about  'M  niil<«  noiith  of  UcKina,  ihs-r  iiml  ani<'lo|»e.  IhiiidpH  uihl  fowl,  are 
fairly  ph'iil if itl;  ami  in  the  diHtriit  about  ^ina  tln-n- an- innuM.t-ruble 
oiMion unities  foi  hoffH  of  dtirk  and  chirkons,  and  nearly  all  the  8|H!oiefl 
of  plover. 

The  "Meera"  of  goow  a!  (Nitinfr  is  on  the  nouth  side  of  UnfTalo  Lake, 
aboul  20  miles  north  of  MrNise  Jaw,  and  aluo  on  l^kes  \N  inni|M'K  and 
Manitoba.  Wild  geese  in  <-«)untl(iw  thnuoands  come  down  from  their 
feedinK  grounds  in  the  Arciie  cin-le  in  the  montho  of  S-plcmlier  and 
October,  an('  n>main  then-  until  they  take  their  departure  for  the  south 
when  ire  begins  to  fonn  on  the  lakm  Pn)per  ^iJ(8  dug  in  the  stubble 
fields  in  the  line  of  flight  of  the  ge*^,  and  decoys  set  out,  will  afford  the 
fiiii'st  guoee  shooting  the  keenest  niNirtsnih..  ran  desire. 

On  the  branch  railway  from  I'epina  to  l*rince  Albert  sportsmen  aliould 
get  goo«l  bags  of  rhicken  and  duckn,  while  in  the  illimilalile  pine  forest 
beyon«l  Prince  Albert,  which  is  nwl  tti  by  line  from  liegina,  jranie  of  nearly 
ever>'  description  abounds,  Montreal  and  I{ed  Deer  I.akrs  deing>e8|)ecially 
gooii  spois.    Complete  outfits  can  he  procured  ut  Prince  Albert. 

Rush  I^kc,  a  few  miles  from  the  station,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Cantidia.i  Pacific  Railway,  i«  one  of  tlie  finest  points  for  get-w,  duck  and 
other  water  fowl,  where  large  bajts  can  purely  be  ma«le.  Fart!  cr  west, 
liKain,  is  the  antelope  country,  ><wift  Current,  Maple  Creek  and  Medicine 
llai  l>eing  among  the  bi-st  outfitting  jMiints  for  a  trip  after  tlitw,  the  most 
beautiful  animal  of  the  plains.  At  Calgary,  in  sight  of  the  '•  Kockies," 
sii(>erb  sport  mav  be  enjoyed  with  the  grouse  among  the  brushy  foothills 
ot  the  giant  range.  Cood  8')o«iting  will  be  found  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  the  town,  and  glorious  mountain  trout  fishinjion  the  How  Kiv  r 
and  lis  tributaries,  to  say  nottiing  of  the  delights  of  visiiing  the   ranches. 

bidinonton  is  the  gateway  to  the  wild,  half-known  country 
to  the  north,  a  huge  territt)ry  most  abundantly  stocked  with  game.  In 
ihe  Smoky  Kiver  District,  which  is  several  hundreif  miles  north 
of  Kdmonton,  there  are  yet  a  few  goo<l  buffalo,  the  best  author- 
ities say  about  8«'venty-five  head  in  all.  These  the  Mounted  Police 
arc  striving  strenuously  to  protect,  but  their  extinction  is  much 
to  be  feare<i.  Moose  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the  forest -covered 
country  between  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  Lake  Athabasca,  and 
are  to  b<>  found  in  the  exieusion  of  the  same  belt  to  the  nortli-wcst  of  it, 
even  into  Alaska.  To  the  northward  of  the  Great  Slave  I^kc,  that  vast 
solitude  known  as  the  "barren  lands"  extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
froaen  sea.     It  is  the  home  of  the  musk  ox,  the  bar  ,    '.  caribou,  the 

U  the  glutton,  and  the  Arctic  fox.  Along  the  4.    -^      x  bound  it  the 
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polar  bear  may  fr^uently  be  ahot.    It  ia  a  region  ful     <f  intercat  to  tha 
Duturulisl  anil  In  thp  rxplorer. 

In  Siiut>H>rD  Alberta,  miohefl  by  the  Marlcod  br»i  h  from  Calftary, 
or  by  the  Cniwii  Neot  Pom  Railway  from  near  Mcditi  ■  Hut,  pfl(>eriMlly 
in  that  ponion  lying  between  Mu<>l<<u«l  ami  the  mouataina,  there  ia 
the  aiime  wonderful  variety  of  ganH-,  with  the  aHditicw  jf  blue  gruiiae 
(cock  of  the  iiionntMina),  an  the  fuothillit  are  appronrlutl  There  ia  kimkI 
rhieken.  icuoae  and  riiick  nhoolinK  iN-iwi-en  MacleoH  and  U  •*  Intemational 
IWfundtirv  Swann  are  alno  liavfted  iM-cuHiiinHlly.  Trout  are  i>ltuitiful  in  the 
three  bnuiehoa  of  the  t)ld  Man  River,  aJid  iia  numeralile  tributariea  wi-at 
of  Mnck«id,  and  the  muat  enticinK  bail  for  a  big  one  is  a  muiiae.  I'liere  ia 
alaogiNMl  li^hiiiK  in  the  Pi.  Mary'aaiid  WkI'T'  >n  '*kM)  railed  the  T'lotenay) 


'ther  «un  a  line  can  be 
•  enatem  '<p  of  the 
t<  IA  Mia.  to  4'  ll)8.  are 
inoiin''ainr  ba<  '^  these 
..ount:  'n shinp  ^  goat 
•e  tourist  *•'!  h  'd  goor* 
*•  Miie  of  ll*  Cro*^  «  Ne» 


and  in  all  tiwir  brnnrhea,  and  rattilal  «i|»ort 

nhiaineil  in  the  chain  of  Kootenuy    l^k, 

Roi-ky  mtHintainn.      Salmon  trout  wt-ighi. 

among  the  catrlH-a  in  flaatem  Kootenuy. 

laWes.  gri/.«|,v,  cinnamon,  nilver  tip  ami  hl.vt 

are  fairly  plcnti'nl.     duidea  are  neeramiA 

men  in  any  of  the  nettlementa  jnil  ■taiion.iak.^i 

PaMH  lUihvay.     Thia  new  line  baa  brought  a  f  .,,,  uodiatiMtM^I  gairir  nmn- 

try  within  caay  reach  of  the  (ii>ortsman. 

Uritiah  Oolumbia  is  truly  the  spor*  "man's  puiradar  rM)«>a8aata. 
grouite,  quail,  duck,  jeeae;  in  fact,  almoet  «•  ^i^ry  kimv  ^  *  bird  may  '  « 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  ttie  coaat,  whiU-  in  '.he  intcrntr  -'•*%*,  mtt*.  mountain 
goat  and  sheep  are  plentiful.  Trout  an-  r-^aiiily  obu*  <{  m  l»«- nw>untaiB 
laken  and  ritreams,  and  every  variety  of  fi-«*i  front  th«  tM«rti^  to  the  whale 
is  available  along  the  coaat. 


9  rfte  C.r  R. 

the  following  de- 
Li\f  8tork,  Hny 
t   -Ilk',  ciiJves, 


SETTLERS       FPECTS 
Freight  Regulations  for  Th<^   r  Carriage 
1.     Carlonds  of  Settlers'  KfTecto  may  lie  iim.*- 
scribol  profM'tt.v  for  the  benefit  of  ucninl  «m'IiI.   * 
number  up  to  but  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  head,  uti  ■,,: 

sheep,  tiogs,  mules,  or  horses  ;  houwliok'  gcKida  «»,m  rwiufil  |..o|>erty 
(second-hand);  wagons,  or  oth<'r  vehirl««  for  perw  ij  use  (WM-i.nd-hand); 
farm  machinery,  implements  and  to«ils  (all  eecond-t  rid);  eoftw<-Hl  lumber 
(pine,  hemlock,  basswood  or  8[inice — only),  and  shmglps,  which  must  not 
exceed  2..'»()(»  feet  in  all.  or  the  equivalent  thereof;  or  in  lieu  if,  (not  in 
addition  to)  the  lumber  and  shingles,  a  portable  liouse  may  shi|)|)ed; 
seed  grain;  small  qiiantity  of  trees  or  shrubbery;  umall  h>t  live  wetghta 
or  pel  animal":  and  sufficient  (evtl  for  the  live  stock  while  on  the  journey. 
Settlers'  efTecta  rates,  however,  will  not  apply  on  phjpraenfa  of  second-hand 
wagons,  buggies,  farm  machinery,  implements  or  tools,  unkas  acoomimnied 
by  boiunhoki  goods.  The  amount  of  see*!  grain  must  not  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing :  Wheal.  4,600  Bm.  ;  oats.  3.400  ftie. ;  bariey,  4,800  lbs.  ;  flax  swid. 
1.4l»a». 
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2.  While  the  Cnnadian  Pacific  Railway  ia  deairoua  of  continuinR  to 
give  liboral  onrouragf>m*-nt  to  M'ttterrt,  both  ua  to  the  variety  of  th«  effect* 
which  may  be  loaHol  in  can,  and  the  low  rates  thereon,  it  m  alao  the  duty 
of  the  Comfmny  to  protect  the  iner-  !mnl«  of  tlie  Northweat  by  preventing 
oa  far  as  poasiblc  the  luiidinK  of  merchandise  of  a  general  character  in  can 
with  persontil  efTccts 

3.  Passes.— One  mnn  will  be  passed  free  in  charRC  of  full  carloads  of 
s(!ttlem'  effcrts  wiion  cuntnininK  live  stock,  to  feed,  water  ond  care  for  them 
in    transit. 

4.  Settlers'  EfTects,  to  he  ertitled  to  carUmd  rates,  must  isist  of  a 
carload  from  oii<-  |)oint  of  shipment  to  one  i>oint  of  destination.  Carload 
ehipnient'  will  not  be  stopiM>d  in  transit  for  completion  or  partial  un- 
loading. 

5.  The  minimum  cartoid  weight  of  21,000  lbs.  is  applicable  only 
to  cars  nr)t  rxcccditin  3(i  feet  in  length.  If  the  actual  weight  of  the  carload 
exceeds  24,0(K)  lbs.  the  additional  weight  will  be  rharped  for  at  the  carload 
rate. 

6  The  minimum  charge  for  less  than  carload  shipments  will  be 
100  lbs.  at  regular  firttt-cliws  rates. 

7.  Should  a  settler  wish  to  ship  more  than  ten  head  of  live 
stock,  the  adtlitionul  iiiiimab  will  be  charged  for  "t  proportionate  rates  over 
and  obove  tlie  carload  rate  for  the  settlers'  effects. 

8.  Less  than  carload  shipment*  will  be  understood  to  mean  only 
household  goods  (sccoml-liand),  wagons,  or  other  vehicles  for  personal 
use  (second-hantl),  and  wcond-hand  farm  machinery,  implements  and 
tools.  Settlers'  effects  rates,  however,  will  not  apply  on  shipments  of 
socond-lmnd  wagon.s,  buggies,  farm  machinery,  imp'.ments  or  tools,  unless 
accomparied  by  liouscliold  kimmIs. 

U.  Shipments  of  settlers'  effects  from  conn  '  ting  lines  will  be 
charged  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  junction  jwir  t  the  settlers'  effects  rates 
from  that  point. 

10.  Car  Rental  and  Storage  of  Freight  iti  Cars. — When  freight  is 
to  be  loaded  by  consignor,  or  unloaded  by  consignee,  one  dollar  (Sl.fX)) 
per  car  per  day  or  fraction  thereof,  for  delaj'  beyond  48  hours  in  loading  or 
unloading,  will  be  added  to  the  rates  named  herein,  and  constitute  a 
part  of  the  total  charges  to  be  collected  by  the  carriers  on  the  property. 

Consignees  are  allowed  tweuty-four  hours  after  notice  of  arrival  of 
shipments  in  which  to  give  orders  for  placing  or  delivery  of  cars  before  the 
forty-eight  hoars'  free  time  meutiuued  herein  begins. 

CUSTOMS   REGULATIONS 

The  settler  is  allowed  to  bring  in  duty  free,  wearing  apparel,  also 
household  goods  and  farm  machinery  that  has  been  in  use  for  at  least  six 
months,  but  this  does  not  include  threshing  machines  or  engines  of  any 
kind.  On  threshing  machines,  including  engines  and  separators,  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  on  their  valuation  is  collected  ;  on  automobiles,  35  per 
oent.;  engines,  alone,  27 Vj  per  cent.,  anu  engines  for  farming  operationa, 
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20  per  cent.  The  land  buyer  may  bring  in  dutj  free,  me  head  of  honet 
or  cattle  for  each  ten  acreti  of  land  purchaatd  or  otlier«ia<-  w nirfd  up  to 
160  acret,  and  one  head  of  ihrop  fur  each  acre  of  auch  land.  Other  stock 
m»y  be  admitted  up  to  any  number,  on  a  payment  of  25  |kt  rent,  (in  valua- 
tion at  the  point  of  entrj'.  However,  any  number  of  rcKiHten-d  stock 
may  be  brought  in  duty  free,  provided  certifloafeii  of  eucli  registration  in 
Canadian  herd  booka,  arc  si  iwn  to  the  proper  Customs  Officials.  It  may 
be  well  to  take  8p«M<ial  note  that  it  does  not  pay  to  smuggle  anything  in  that 
ia  dutiable,  otherwise  such  gooda  or  chattels  may  be  confiscated,  or  if  not 
an  amount  may  be  assessed  against  •such  articlot  that  would  make  it  quite 
equivalent  to  confiscation.  Tlie  owner  or  a  competent  attendant  should 
accompany  the  shipment  to  the  point  of  entry,  in  order  to  pay  the  proper 
duty  charges,  unless  a  suitable  certificate  is  secured  before  starting.  Goods 
of  every  nature  may  be  forwarded  in  bond,  to  any  point  of  deliverj-,  which 
must  be  in  that  case  a  port  of  entry.  Otherwise,  such  shipment  will  Iw  sent 
to  some  port  of  entry,  and  back  freight  will  be  charged.  Very  great 
inconvenience  may  be  saved  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  duty  by 
obtaining  full  information  before  making  such  shipment. 

QUARANTINE   REGULATIONS 

Cattle,  horses  and  sheep  will  be  passed  only  upon  a  certificate  of  a 
quarantine  inspection  officer.  Swine  are  subject  to  quarantine  and  should 
not  be  brought  into  Canada. 

Any  intending  settler  who  contcmpk.ces  bringing  domestic  animals 
into  Canada  should,  some  time  before  shipment  takes  place,  communicate 
with  "The  Collector  of  Customs"  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sask., 
Lethbridge,  Alta.,  or  Sumas,  B.  C,  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  upon 
which  such  animals  may  be  udmiMod  into  Canada,  and  to  procure  and 
fill  out  whatever  forms  arc  requircfi  by  the  Canadian  Government  Quar- 
antine OfiScera. 

COST  OF  UVING 

To  the  farmer  with  limited  resources  it  ia  important  to  know  how  far 
hia  capita"!  will  go  and  how  it  should  be  expended.  The  cost  of  Uving  is 
also  a  vital  feature  entering  into  his  calculations.  The  Company  is 
anxious  that  every  settler  shall  become  prosperous  and  satisfied,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  important  that  they  should  labor  under  no  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Western  Canada,  so  that  they  may 
not  over-estimate  their  resources  or  fail  to  lay  out  their  capital  to  the 
beet  advantage. 

The  following  are  the  retail  prices  of  certain  commodities  prevailing  at 
Calgary,  Alberta,  on  the  1st  of  Juno,  1912. 

This  point  has  been  selected  as  it  is  located  in  about  the  centre  of 
Western  Canada,  and  the  prices  there  will,  therefore,  represent  a  fair 
average.  Eaat  of  Calgary,  prices  may  generally  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what iQwer  on  most  commodities,  and  at  points  west  of  Calgary  probably 
a  shade  higher. 
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Farm  Implement*  (Caaadian) 

a-furro»  13-inch  sane $65  no 

ltwli«c  IR-in.  Dine  Harrow     49.00 

Thre^iwction  spike  tootb  harrow  ...    1 7  00 

8in«le  dise  lO-ft.  drill  10 )  00 

Mower,  5-fi  cut   6  ■  00 

Honw  fVxke.  10  ft -f^  ^ 

Rioiicr,  ci>mpl''t».  8  feet 'SJ "" 

Wagon,  complete,  3-ton 100.00 


Haraeaa  and  Saddlery 

Ooixi  Bveraee  work  harness,  per  set    .$45  00 

Collar-*,  hiiihi-macle,  each 3  .V) 

Siimle  huRgy  hnrnc-is $1.5. <X)  ami  up 

Ilnlters      R-lc.     to     $2  00 

SaUilles   $4.50  to  $75.00 

Furniture 

Woofi  seat  rh'iirs $  0.55  upwards 

Tx-atlier  ■"I'ntiMl  nliairs 1    .W       || 

Cnmrnnn  kitchen  tables  .  .  .      3..1.> 

DiniiKT  Tables «  »<•       " 

Pidi-boards 13    10       || 

BureauK    ^  \^       ,, 

Wa^hMtantls 3 .  '<5       |^ 

Kitrhen  euphoarda 12  .W 

Iron  hed^   3  .55       || 

Wire  spr'nirs    2  00       || 

Maltresaot 2 .  .5.5        ' 

Wire  ramp  rot^     2  .'.5 

Cnnvaa  campents 2.00 

Pillows.  3-lbsi.  each fi<J       ]] 

Cnurhes  6 .  35 

Window  shades 40 

Shentina,  plain  or  twill,  per 

van! 30       ;; 

Sheets,  per  pair 1  .50 

Blankets,  wliite.  per  pair   ..      3  65       || 
Blankets.  Brpy.  per  piiir   ...     2.10       || 
Carpi'ts.  all-wool  and  union  3i5-52e . 
Cari>et  squares,  all-wool    ..      7.4.5 

C.irriet  sfiuare,  union 4.45       ** 

Toiletscts 1.75 


Dry  Good*  and  Clothing 

Staple  and  fancy  woollen 

goods 10  to  25  p.e. 

clieaper  thin  St.   Paul 

Cotton  lenod^ 25  p.e.  hieher 

Boots  and  Shoes 10  p.e. higher 

Silks 10   p.e.  cheaper 


Meat* 

Per  lb. 

Steaks,    round     12t4e  lo  I  io. 

St«aks,    I'orterbuuae     1 8c.  to  20o. 

Roast,     rib     l£e.  to  l«e. 

Roast     8r.  to  l5o. 

Corned    beef     .^e.  fi  lOo. 

Mutton,  side 12Hc.  to  I.Vs. 

Mutton,     chops     15c.  to  18c. 

Mutton,  fore  quarter 12Uo. 

I'ork      15c.  to  20o. 

Sausace    12  K.e.  to  1 .5o. 

Dressed     ehicken     l.>.  to2.Sc. 

I.ard,     bulk     l.V.  to20o. 

Salmon,  steaks 12'^c.  to  ISo. 

Turkeys   25c.  to  30c. 

Groceries 

Potatoes   (iOc.   to  7.5o.   per  bushel 

Butter 30c.  to  3.5e.  per  lb. 

Kii2s    30e.   to   ).5o. 

firan.  suear tiiie.  per  lb. 

Bro«n    ."ucar    Oe.  per  lb. 

H"llcd  oiiis       .  ?iirr.  perlb. 

Fancy    flour     $3.00  to  $3.40    per    100    lbs. 

Ham    -Mc.  tier  th. 

Bacon   2*le.  per  lb. 

Tomatoes    12X''.  per  tin 

Corn 2  tins  2.5c. 

Evap.    apples    2  lbs.  2.5o. 

Iv.  ap.  peaches  and  pears.  ,      I2'<'.c,  per  lb. 

K\iip  prunes lOo.  to  \J\ii:.  perlb. 

Oranire'i 3'lc.  to  .50e.  dos. 

Lemons 2.5c.  to  3.5c.  doa. 

Apples   82  .50  per  boi 

.S.ilt  per  bhi $.3  25 

-Soda  l)iscuits IOc.  per  lb. 

Tea 25c  p^r  lb.  up 

ColTce     2Sr.  per  III   up 

Rice 5e.  per  lb. 

Bi'.ins      .5c.  per  lb. 

Onions     3c.  to  .5e   per  lb. 

Tinned  Salmon 1.5c.  Io  20c. 

,lnm».  pure 5  lbs.  for  7.5e. 

Table  and   cooking  syrup.  ..  .7.5e.  per  esl. 

Cheese        20c.  (jer  lb. 

Baking  powder  25c.  per  lb. 

Kerosene  oil 40e   per  sal. 

Oasoline     4nc.  per  gal. 

Vinegar    f)0c.  per  gal. 

St  ireh      10c.  per  lb. 

Turnips      Ic.  per  lb. 

Tinneil  beef   20c.— 2  for  3.5o. 

Conflensed    milk    15e — 2  for  2.5c. 

Codfish     1.5e.— 2  for  2.5c. 

Spices    Same  as  St.  Paul 

Crockery      Same  as  St.  Paul 


Good  board  and  room  may  be  had  in  most  Western  towns  at  from  S6 
to  $8  per  week  and  iiiiwards. 
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PART  IX. 


LEADING    CITIES     OF 
WESTERN     CANADA 


Those  oontemplatinK  cmiRratinn  to  Canada  will  he  interpsttfl  in  a  very 
brief  dwripiion  of  the  leaHinR  cifii-s  of  the  Weal,  to  one  of  whirli  the 
immigrant  will  doubMe88  purchase  his  ticiket,  unless  he  has  a  9|)e(ific 
destination  iu  view  elsewhere. 

MANITOBA 

WINNIPEG.— Thirty-five  years  hko  WinnipcR's  population  wa«  less 
than  1,(XK).  That  Hty  is  now  the  railroad  and  business  centre  of  (he 
Canadian  Midille  West,  and  has  a  population  estimated  at  I7.'i,(KK). 
Twenty-two  railway  luirs  radiate  from  it.  and  it  is  the  eliiel  central  point 
of  the  three  transrontinental  railways  traversing  Western  Canada.  W  in- 
nipen  has  2.3  chartered  banks,  a  vast  number  of  manufaeturinn  i-stahlish- 
ments,  122  churches  and  rni.ssions,  33  public  schools,  se^•eral  colletres,  a 
university  and  provincial  agricidtural  coIIokc  its  niatjnilicent  buil.liHga 
and  parks  make  it  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Western  America. 

BRANDON.— The  city  of  Brandon  is  situated  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  134  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  a  growing  flistribufing  centre. 
1901  the  popuKition  was  G,.')20,  and  by  the  census  of  ISMl  it  was  <t.«20, 
while  at  the  present  time  it  numbers  WXH).  Brandon  is  also  a  centre  r)f 
education,  has  several  flourishing  industries.  10  hanks,  20  churches,  and 
has  four  railway  systems  entering  its  limits  Among  other  leading  <«'n- 
tres  of  settlement  in  Manitoba  may  be  mentioned  Portage  la  Prairie  with  a 
population  of  7,500;  St.  Boniface,  population,  7,000;  Selkirk,  3,400- 
Virden,  2,300. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

REGINA. — This  is  the  capital  of  the  province  and  also  the  largest 
city  in  Saskatchewan.  It  is  an  important  distributing  and  financial  ceti- 
tre.  The  population  is  34,000.  Regina  has  27  manufacturing  concerns, 
several  wholesale  houses,  colleges,  7  public  schools,  churches  of  all  denomin- 
ations, and  is  credited  with  being  the  largest  distributing  centre  for  agri- 
cultural implements  in  the  world. 

SASKATOON. — This  city  claims  the  distinction  of  having  grown 
more  rapidly  into  prominence  than  any  other  city  in  Canada.  In  1903 
there  were  113  inhabitants,  while  the  present  population  is  18,000.  Sas- 
katoon is  the  location  of  the  Provincial  University  and  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.    The  city  has  spent  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  on  its  public 
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schools,  which  are  thoroughly  woll  equipped.  It  is  also  a  wholesale  distri- 
buting centre  of  conaiderablc  importance.  There  are  13  branches  of  char- 
tered   banks. 

MOOSE  JAW.— This  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pf  cific  Railway,  with  a  population  of  17,000.  Moose  Jaw  has,  in 
addition  to  other  factories,  a  large  niiUing  industry,  and  is  well  equipped 
with  educational  facilities,  including  residential  colleges  for  boys  and  girls. 

PRINCE  ALBERT. — This  city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
North  Saakatdiewan  River,  and  is  one  of  tlic  oldest  centres  of  settlement 
in  tlie  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  The  present  population  of  Prince  Al- 
bert is  8,500.  Large  lumbering  concerns  are  located  near  this  city,  cmfJoy- 
ing  5,000  men  the  year  round. 


ALBERTA 

CALGARY.— This  is  the  largest  city  in  Alberta,  with  r.  population  of 
66,000.  Calgary  has  some  400  retail  stores,  140  wholesale  estiibUshments. 
58  manufacturing  concerns,  21  banks  and  is  the  chief  divisional  centre 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Alberta.  Here  also  is  located  the  head 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  tlat  Company.  The 
extensive  Western  car  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  which  an  appropriation  of  $2,800,000  has  been  passed,  are  now  in 
course  of  construction.  These  shops  will  eventually  employ  nearly  5,(X)0 
men.  The  city  has  many  splendid  business  blocks,  ranging  in  cost  from 
$100,000  to  half  a  million  dollars.  The  city  owns,  operates  and  controls  all 
its  public  utihtics,  including  street  railways,  electric  light  and  gravity  water- 
works. Calgary  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-<late  and  beautiful  cities  in  Can- 
ada. 

EDMONTON.— This  is  the  capital  city  of  Alberta,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  45,000,  with  21  branches  of  chartered  banks.  There  are  68 
wholesale  houses  and  a  large  number  of  industrial  enterprises  of  various 
kinds.  The  city  is  also  the  centre  of  an  important  and  rapi>  v-  developing 
lignite  coal  industrj',  and  is  the  centre  of  supplies  for  the  north  countr>'. 
The  Provincial  University  has  been  established  on  the  north  side  of  the* 
Saskatchewan  River,  overlooking  the  Parliament  Buildings.  The  city 
also  ctMitains  ample  educational  facilities  and  operates  all  public  utihties. 
Edmonton's  location  on  the.Saskatchewan  River  is  most  picturesque  and 
much  admired. 

LETHBRIDGE  is  situated  in  Southern  Alberta  on  the  Crow's  Nest 
line,  and  is  also  a  growing  manufacturing  and  distributing  centre,  with  a 
population  of  14,000.  Lethbridge  owns  its  electric  light  and  power  plant 
has  wide  str.-ets  and  ample  educational  facilities,  10  branches  of  chartered 
banks,  and  the  mines  operating  in  the  vicinity  have  a  pay  roll  of  over 
1200,000   a   month. 
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MEDICINE  HAT  contains  some  7,000  inhabitants.  Thib  city  is 
located  near  the  easterly  bounilary  of  Alberta  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  liailway.  Medicine  Hat  is  famous  for  its  inexhaustible 
supply  of  natural  gas.  A  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
utilizing  natural  gas  for  fuel  and  power  have  located  there.  The  entire 
gas  supply  is  owned  by  the  municipality. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

VANCOUVER. — Vancouver  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  This  city  now  has  a  population  of  110,000  It  in  the  most 
imjiortant  Canadian  shipping  centre  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finect  in  the  world,  land-locked,  sheltered,  roomy  and  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  fleet  of  vessels.  Vancouver  has  a  great  many 
prosperous"  industrial  concerns,  and  is  a  wholesale  and  distributing  centre 
of  large  magnitude.  It  is  Wfll  supplied  with  high-<!lasH  public  schools, 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  promises  to  become 
one  of   the  largest  cities  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

VICTORIA.— This  la  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  is  the  oldest  centre  of  settlement  in  that  province.  Victoria  is  a  city 
of  .50,000,  and  is  a  tourist  centre  of  considerable  importance.  It 
is  also  springing  into  prominence  as  a  wholcsiile  centre,  and  a  number  of 
industries  are  located  there.  The  gardens  and  parks  of  tlie  city  are 
fame<l  throughout  the  world,  and  it  bears  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  desirable  residential  point  in  Canada  on  account  of  its  climate  and 
situation. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER.— New  Westminster  is  situated  on  the  Fraser 
River,  about  16  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  12  milns  south  of  Vancouver. 
It  is  the  centre  c'  the  salmon  canning  industry,  and  also  enjoys  a  large 
share  of  the  coast  lumber  trade.  This  was  the  capital  of  the  old  Crown 
colony  of  British  Columbia.  Several  state  institutions  are  maintained  here, 
and  the  city  owns  and  operates  its  own  electric  light  |)lant.  It  is  also  the 
centre  of  an  exceedingly  rich  agricilf  ural  district.  The  ^.resent  population 
of  New  We.it  minster  is  about  14,000. 

NANAIMO.— This  is  referred  to  as  the  "coal  city"  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  is  located  73  miles  northeast  of  Victoria,  and  has  a  fine  harbor 
on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  Its  chief  industry  is  coal  mining, 
but  latterly  this  city  has  al-so  become  important  as  a  centre  of  the  herring 
fisheries.  Nanaimo  coal  i.'^  'hipped  to  the  United  Slates  and  Oriental 
points,  and  it  is  the  coaling  station  for  all  ocean  going  steamships.  The 
population  is  about  10,000. 

PP'^^-E  RUPERT.— This  is  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Tnmk 
Pacifr  way,  and  is  springing  into  considerable  pn>niinence.     It  is 

now  t>  of  call  for  al!  •    rthem  lines  of  steamers.    The  town  is  beau- 

tifully ijia  out  and  baa  a  population  of  some  5,000  souls. 
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PART  X. 


ROUTES,  RAILWAY  SERVICE  AND 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 


Although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  incorporate  in  this  handbook 
as  much  reliable  inl'ormation  as  possible  regarding  Western  Canada,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  entire  subject  could  be  completely  dealt 
with  in  this  manner.  Doubtless,  many  points  will  occur  to  the  intending 
settler  upon  which  he  desires  fuller  knowledge  and  advice.  Such  being  the 
case  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  append  complete  lists  of  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  Dominion  Gpvemment  Officers  to  whom  the  in- 
tending immigrant  may,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  apply  for  disinter- 
ested information  and  advice. 

ROUTES  TO  THE  CANADIAN  WEST.  —Colonists  arriving  in 
Canada  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  in  summer,  or  Halifax,  or  St.  John, 
N.B.,  in  winter  (Halifax  to  St.  John  via  Intercolonial  Railway),  travel  to 
their  new  homes  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  or 
British  Columbia  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  direct.  Settlers  from 
the  Eastern  States  travel  via  Montreal,  Prescott  or  Brockville,  and  thence 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific;  but  if  from  Southern  and  Western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  via  BufiFalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  tlience 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  those  from  the  Middle  States  either  by  Tor- 
onto, or  by  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Emerson,  Man.,  or  by  St.  Paul  and 
Portal;  from  the  Middle  Western  Coast  States  by  Portal  (or,  if  for 
Manitoba,  by  Emerson,  Man.),  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  by  Van- 
couver, or  Sumas,  or  through  the  West  Kootenay  mining  regions  via 
"Kingsgate"  and  Canadian  Pacific  from  Rossland  and  Nelson. 

ATTENTION  AND  CIVILITY  of  the  employees  of  the  company  are 
spoken  of  by  every  traveller  on  the  line.  The  cleanUness  of  cars  and  sta- 
tions is  also  noticed.  These  two  points  are,  next  to  safety,  most  carefully 
watched  by  the  management. 

EQUIPMENT.— This  line  operates  the  finest  Passenger,  Sleeping, 
Parlor  and  Compartment  Observation  Cars  in  the  world.  The  wheels 
and  axles  are  of  Krupp  steel.  The  car  bodies  are  strongly  framed  to  meet 
any  contingency,  and  are  wider  and  higher  than  those  of  most  other  rail- 
ways. Both  first  and  second-class  cars  are  designed  to  secure  uniform  tem- 
perature, combined  with  perfect  ventilation,  and  freedom  from  dust  and 
with  the  maximum  of  9tivogth,  elegance  and  comfort. 

LIGHT.— The  company's  cars  are  briUiantly  illuminated  by  modem 
lighting  systems. 
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COMPARTMENT  OBSERVATION  CARS,  finished  in  the  most 
luxurious  style  and  fitted  with  every  convenience,  are  run  on  transcon- 
tinental trains  only,  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  and  are  the  very 
latest  that  skill  and  experience  can  suggest.  They  contain,  besides  one 
drawing-room,  compartments  (containing  one  lower  and  one  tipper  berth 
and  toilet  facilities),  a  buffet,  capable  of  serving  liglit  refreshments,  a  well- 
selected  library,  a  writing  desk,  a  large  observation  room,  fitted  with  ea^y 
chairs,  and  an  observation  platform  at  the  rear  end;  they  are  lighted  by 
el<!ctricity. 

SLEEPING  AND  PARLOR  CARS  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
company,  and  no  expcnac  has  been  spare*!  to  make  them  perfect.  They 
are  finii^icd  outside  with  polished  mahogany,  and  their  interior,  with  their 
beautiful  fittings,  are  beyond  comparison.  The  berths  are  wider,  hig'ier 
and  longer  than  in  other  Sleeping  Cars.  The  curtains,  blankets  and  Imen, 
made  expressly  for  the  company,  are  of  the  finest  quality.  Writing  paper 
and  en\-elope9  are  furnished  free  to  Sleeping  Car  passengers  on  transcon- 
tfbcntal  trains  on  application  to  the  porter;  and  to  keep  travellers  informed 
on  current  ev  -ts,  a  summary  of  the  news  of  the  world  is  daily  bulletined 
in  the  Sleep        Cars  and  at  the  Company's  hotels  in  the  mountains. 

TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS,  fitted  with  mattresses,  curtains, 
blankets,  pillows,  linen,  etc.,  and  in  charge  of  porters,  are  run  at  stated 
intervals  between  Boston  and  Vancouver;  daily  between  Montreal  and 
Vancouver;  Toronto  and  Vancouver;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.; 
and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  via  the 
Crow'.s  Nest.  The  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  is  designed  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Company's  Standard  Sleeping  Car  and  neatly  upholstered  in  leather. 
There  is  small  kitchen  and  cooking  range  provided  in  car  where  passengers 
may  prepare  their  own  mcab  if  supplies  have  been  taken  along.  Pas- 
sengers who  do  not  wish  to  prepare  their  own  meals  may,  when  on  trains 
that  carry  a  dining  car,  have  their  meals  on  ''ning  car  a  la  carte.  The 
berth  rate  in  the  tourist  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  Standard  Sleeper. 

SECOND-CLASS  OR  COLONIST  SLEEPING  CARS  arc  well 
built,  bright  and  pleasant,  and  the  sleeping  acconunodation  is  excellent. 
No  extra  charife  is  made  in  these  cars  to  holders  of  Second-Cla.ss  or 
Colonist  Tickets  travelling  on  regularly  scheduled  transcontinentsl  trains. 
They  are  unupholstered,  but  bedding,  etc.,  can  be  purchased  if  not  other- 
wise provided  at  Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Quebec  Junction, 
Ottawa  (Union),  North  Bay,  Toronto  (Union),  Sudbury,  Fort  William, 
Winnipe«r,  Calgary,  and  Vancouver,  at  following  rates:  Mattresses,  85 
cents  each;  blankets,  90  cents  each;  pillows,  30  cents  jach;  straps,  15  cents 
each ;  curtains,  85  cents  per  pair. 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE.— The  company  operates  Dining  Cars  on 
all  important  trains.  The  service  is  a  la  carte;  the  passenger  thus  pays 
for  what  he  orders  only.  This  service  is  well  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
first-class  restaurant,  and  the  prices  charged  are  as  reasonable  aa  a  high- 
c^Hs  service  permit  of. 
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DINING  HALLS  arc  located  at  <-onvenient  stationa,  at  wWch  ample 
time  is  allowed  for  moulH.  Dining  halla  and  luncheon  counters  are  marked 
thus  II  on  the  lime  table. 

Sporial  attention  is  called  to  the  excellent  dining  fuciiitics  "A  Mc- 
Ailam  Junction,  \.  B.,  Windsor  Station,  Montreal,  Union  Station,  Ottawa, 
North  n  ly  Station,  Winni|>eK  Station,  Ficid,  B.  C,  Glacier,  B.  C,  Ilcvel- 
stokc.  B.  C,  and  Sicanious,  B.  C. 

SAFETY— Fvery  ap[>liance  of  proved  value  cnlculutWl  to  secure  safe- 
ty hiw  been  adopted  on  this  line.  Theso  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  they  include  un  elaborate  guard  system  at  all  brid«cH.  Special  care 
has  bwn  taken  to  make  the  heating  apparatus  on  trains  .safe. 

STOP-OVERS.— Intending  settlers  holding  through  tickets  to  points 
on  the  Canadian  Facifi<-  Railway  west  of  Winnipeg  are  given  the  |-rivilege 
of  stopping  over  at  stations  where  they  wish  to  iasj)ect  the  laud.  If 
Btop-<iver  is  d(>8ired,  nnplicaiion  should  be  made  to  the  Immigration 
Office  of  the  Company  at  Winnipeg,  in  case  the  settler's  ticket  does  not 
specifically  provide  forsto|)-over   irrivilcfcs. 

All  trains  are  met  upon  arrival  at  Winnip<'g,  or  before  reaching  that 
city,  by  th<'  agents  of  the  Government  and  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway  Com- 
pany, who  give  colonists  all  the  information  and  ailvice  they  re()uire  in 
regard  to  their  new  homes. 

Hotel  System— Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

THE  CHATEAU  FRONTENAC.  QUEBEC-ln  the  qiinintest  and 
hi.storirally  llie  moat  interesting  city  in  Atiicriea.  One  of  the  finest  hotels 
on  the  continent.  It  occupies  a  conuuanding  position  overlooking  the 
St.  Lawrence,  its  site  being  imrivalled. 

Hale*",  $4.00  [ler  day  and  upwiird  with  ajwial  arrangemeiita  for  large 
parties  and  tlio.se  making  prolont'ed  visits.  One  mile  from  C.  P.  R. 
Station,  transfer  charge:  Bus,  25  cent.s;  Carriage,  50  cents.  American  plan 

THE  PLACE  VIGER.  MONTREAL  is  a  handsome  structure  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Vijjcr  Square,  at  Place  Viger  Station,  1 J^  miles  from 
Windsor  Street  Station,  and  at  a  convenient  distan'-e  from  Ocean  line 
docks,  most  tastefully  furnished,  the  !<tylc  >nd  elegance  characterizing  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  at  (Quebec,  being  also  found  here. 

Rates,  14.00  per  day  and  upward,  with  .ajiecial  arrangements  for  large 
parties  and  those  making  prolonged  visits.    American  plan. 

THE  ALGONQUIN,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.  B..  (Open  from  June 
to  September),  has  recently  bin-n  thoroughly  renovated  and  much  en- 
larged.    Best  natural  golf  links  in  Canada. 

Rates  $.'1.50  per  day  and  upwards,  with  special  ind'icementa  for  those 
making  prolonged  stays.  Also  The  Inn  (open  from  July  Ist)  at  $2.50 
per  ilav  and  upward.     American  plan, 

McADAM  STATION  HOTEL.  McADAM  JUNC,  N.  B.,  is  especial- 
ly convenient  for  commercial  and  other  travellers,  owing  to  its  location 
at  the  junction  ni;h the  main  line  of  the  company's  branch  lines  intersect- 
ing New  Brunswick.     Rates,  $3.00  per  day  and  upward.     American  plan. 
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CALEDONU  SPRINGS  HOTEL.  CALEDONIA  SPRINGS.  ONT.. 

b  lituated  at  the  tunmu  CM\iitlf^lfilHf,  »bout  300  yanU  from  the  C. 
P.  R.  Station.  Thr  Spring!  $n  now-wepl  known  all  over  the  American 
Continent.  .  Special  ratea  by  the  week  or  month. 

THE  ROYAL  ALEXANDRA.  WINNIPEG.  MAN.— The  Royal 
Alexandra  ia  cue  of  the  moat  palatial  hotela  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  hotel 
•yatem  and  is  centrally  located,  adjoining  the  atation,  in  the  progreaaive 
city  of  Winnipeg,  almost  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
oceans.  It  ia  operated  on  the  European  plan  and  has  300  rooms,  110  of 
which  have  private  baths,  and  ail  are  fitted  with  the  most  modem  and 
luxurious  furnishings.  Rates  are  aoeording  to  the  location  ft  the  room 
or  suite  from  $2.00  per  day  upwarda  (European  plan),  and  tue  prevailing 
prices  are  lower  than  in  many  of  the  first-class  hotels  in  the  eastern  cities. 
A  big  addition  has  now  been  built  to  this  hotel. 

NEW  HOTEL  AT  CALGARY,  ALTA.— The  company  has  now  un- 
der constnictiou  a  new  Hotel  at  Caigary.  Tbe  plan  and  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  otlier  Hotcb  of  the  company  will  be  followed  and  every 
known  modem  convenience  will  he  inatalled. 

BANFF  SPRINGS  HOTEL.  BANFF.  ALTA.  (Open  from  May 
ISth  to  October  13th).  in  the  Canadian  National  Park,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  4,500  feet  abov<>  sea  level,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bow  and  Spray  Rivers.  A  large  and  handnome  structure.  Distance 
from  C.  P.  R.  Station  ia  about  IH  miles  and  transfer  charge  is  25  cents. 

Rat«9,  $4.00  per  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE.  LAGGAN.  ALTA.  (Open  from  June 
lOth  to  September  SOth).  is  a  quiet  raiting  place  in  the  mountains, 
situated  by  Lake  Louise,  from  which  there  ia  a  good  carriage  drive.  A 
convenient  base  from  which  to  explore  the  lakes  in  the  Clouds.  The  Cha- 
teau is  situated  about  214  miles  from  Laggan  Station,  and  transfer  charge 
is  50  cents. 

Rates,  $4.00  per  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

MOUNT  STEPHEN  HOUSE.  FIELD  STATION.  B.  C.  a  chalet 
hotel  fifty  miles  west  of  Banff,  at  the  Base  of  Mount  Stephen,  which  towers 
8,000  feet  above.  This  is  a  favorite  place  for  tourists,  mountain  climbers 
and  artists.     The  wonderful  Yoho  Valley  is  reached  by  wcy  of  Field. 

Rates,  S3.50  per  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

EMERALD  LAKE  CHAL<'T.  NEAR  FIELD.  B.  C.  (Open  from 
June  19th  to  September  SOth),  a  most  romantically  situated  Swiss 
chalet  hotel  with  accommodation  for  forty  guests.  The  gateway  to  Yoho 
Valley.    Seven  miles  from  Field  Station.    Transfer  charge,  SI. 00. 

Rates,  13.50  per  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

GLACIER  HOUSE.  GLACIER.  B.  C.  (Open  from  May  1st  to 
October  91st),  in  the  heart  of  the  Selkirks,  within  forty-five  minutes' 
walk  <d  the  Great  Glacier,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  thirty-eight  equara 
miles.  '[X 

Bates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward.    Ainerican  plan. 
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HOTEL  REVELSTOKE.  REVELSTOKE.  B.  C.  Mttuted  between 
the  Selkirks  and  Gold  IlinRW,  at  the  fwrtal  of  the  Woit  Koot#>D»y  gold 
fields  and  the  Arrow  Lakea.  Katea,  $3.00  per  day  and  upward.  American 
plan.     A.  J.  MacDonell,  Leaaee. 

KOOTENAY  LAKE  HOTEL.  BALFOUR,  B.  C.  (Open  from  May 
10th  to  October  ISth).— A  new,  finit-<-lu8B  tourist  hotel  at  Uttlfour,  B.  C, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Kootenay  Hiver  and  Kootenay  Lake.  An  ideal 
resort  for  sportsmen.     Rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upwanl. 

HOTEL  SICAMOUS,  SICAMOUS.  B.  C.  built  on  the  shore*  of  the 
8h>'swap  Lakes  where  the  Okanogan  brunch  of  tlie  C.  P.  R.  begins. 
Rates,  $3.50  fwr  day  and  upward.     American  plan. 

HOTEL  VANCOUVER.  VANCOUVER.  B.  C.  the  Pacific  CoMt 
terminus  of  the  railway,  is  a  hotel  designed  to  serve  the  large  commercial 
business  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  tourists  who  find  it  profitable  and  inter- 
esting  to  remain  a  day  or  longer.  Situated  H  mile  from  C.  P.  U.  Sution; 
transfer  charge,  25  cent«. 

Rates,  $4.00  per  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

CAMERON  LAKE  CHALET,  CAMERON  LAKE.  B.C.-The 
chalet  at  Cameron  Lake  on  Vancouver  Island,  E.  &  N.  Ry.  is  an  attractive 
place  for  a  holiday. 

EMPRESS  HOTEL,  VICTORIA.  B.  C.-Newly  completed,  at 
short  distance  from  boat  landing.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  hotels  on 
the  American  Continent.    European  plan. 

HAYTER  REED,  Manager-in-Chief,  Hotel  Department, 

Canadian  Pacific  lUiilway,  MontreaL 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  IMMIGRATION  AGENTS 

Intending  settlers  will  receive  full  information  regarding  any  part 
of  Canada  from  any  of  the  Canadian  Government  Immigration  Agencies,  a 
list  of  which  is  added  : 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

Mr.  J.  Obed  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Emigration,  11-12  Charing  L-.u«», 
I.K)ndon,  S.  W. 

Mr.  Alfred  F.  Jury,  Old  Castle  Buildings,  Pr.won's  Row,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Mitchell,  139  Corporation  Str«>,t,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  L.  Burnett,  16  Parliament  Street,  "i  ork. 

Mr.  Audrew  OKelly,  81  Queen  Street,  Exeter. 

Mr.  John  McLennan,  26  Guild  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Mclntyre,  35-37  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Edward  O'Kelly,  44  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

Mr.  John  Webster,  17-19  Victoria  Street,  Belfast. 
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CONTINENT  OP  EUROPE 
Mr.  D.  Trmu  dr  Cmli,  23  lM>teo  di*  la  Garr,  Antwerp. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Rhode  Inland— Elsmr  OinRraa,  17  CuMtitmii  Hniiw  Hi.,  IVivi  Icnre,  R.  |. 
Ni'w  Y<irk--J.  S.  Cniwfonl,  'M\\  K.  Cj«*ii»^'«»  J*tnfi,  Ssnu'iitN-.  N.  Y. 
Ohio — II.  M,  Williainw,  4l;<  ('•ttrdn<>r  Hoililinff,  T<il»ilo.  Ol'io. 
IndianH  nnd  Kciituck) — G.  \V.   Aird,    3lrt   Traclion-Tfrnunul    HiiildinK, 

IniliHimrMijiH,  Indiann. 
Michigiin— M.  V    Mrln«««-«,  176  Jeffpreon  Avenue,  IMniit,  Mirh.;  C.  A. 

I^tiiricr,  MarqiiPttp,  Mich. 
Illinoiii-  C.  J.  HnHiiehtun,  Room  412,  Merchant*  I/>an  A  Trimt  UiiildinKt 

(yhicaftu.    Illinois. 
Winrorwin— GiHi.  A.  Mali,  2nd  FUnir.  12.5  Sernnd  St.,  Mil\vaiil»(H«.  Wis. 
Miiim>w>ta  and  Iowa — E.  T.  Holmod,  .ll.'S  .lankmin  St.,    ^t.  I'uiil,  Minn. 
North  l)HkiitM-ChH«.  PiUinu,  ClitTord  Hlork,  Crnnd  Korku   .\    !). 
South  Dukotii — .1.  M.  MiK'l.^rhlan.  Drawer  .578,  Wiiterlowti,  Syracuw. 
Nebriwka,  ('olorado  and  South wrstr'-n  Iowa — W.  V.  Uenmit,  220  17th 

.**ir(t'f,  H<K)iii  4,  Bi'e  BuikhnK,  Omaha,  Ncbrncka 
Missoiiri,    KtiiiHas,   Oklahoma,    Indian   Territory   ami   ArkunMia — \V.   II. 

HoKPrs,  l'2'y  VVe.«t  Ninth  Street,  Kan.-.a«  City,  Mis». 
Montana.  Idaho,  Wyoininir  and  Utah — Henj  Davi«'»,  Hoom  (5,  Dunn  block, 

Gnat  Kalis,  Mont 
VVaahinffton,   Western    Idaho,  Oregon   and   California— J.     N.    Grieve, 

Spokane,  Wfifhiu^ton. 
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Antwerp  .  .Belgium — Tlioniaa  McNeil,  Xgenl ZiSQuni  Jcrclapn* 

Baltimor*  .   ..    Mo. — Arthur  W.  Kcb«<in,  PanaenRer  and  Ticket  Acpnt, 

1^7    EMt   Rultimorw  St. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — E.  C.  Ovintt,  Travelling  Paaaenger  Agent :i«3  l^ke  Ave. 

Belfast   .    .   Irki-aM) — Win.  MK'ullo,  AKeiit 41   \  ictoria  8t. 

Bcllinffham  .  Warh. — W.  II.  G  iniim,  Pa8.-«n(ter  Agent 113  WV^t  Holly  St. 

Birmingham  .   IOno. — W.   T.   Trvadwny.   Agent   4    Victoria  8«i 

Boaton     .     ..  .Mt»».— F.  R.  Perry,  D.P  A.;  (i.  A.  Titcomb,  C.P.A 3B2  WaKhiiu{ton  St. 

Brandon   .    ...Ma.n — J    K.  Proctor,  Dinriot  Pawenger  Agent. 

Briitol        Kivo.— A.  S.  Ray,  Agent 18  .St.  Auciintine'a  Parade 

O.Ni'. — Cico.  E.  MrJIade,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

Cor.  King  Pt.   and  Court   House  Av. 

N.  v.— O.  II.  Griffin.  C.  P.  A.;  C.  8.  Richnrdaon,  IJ.K.A 233  Main  St. 

_     .  Ai.TA. — H.  (i.  McNVillie.  Dintritf  Pftxacngpr  Agent. 

Chleag* III. — Geo.  A.  Wulton.  Genl.  Agt.  Pavr.  Dept 234  So  CLirk  St. 

W.  A.  Kitlerma:<ter,  CJen'l  Airi'it,  Frt.  Dept.,    230  So.  Im  Salle  St. 

.Ohio — A.  J.  RIai-wtell,  GcnI.  Agt.,  Pass'r  Dept 436  Walnut  St 

R.  R.  White  (Freight) 407 Traction  Ruiklinc 

Ohio — Geo.  A.  Cllllocd,  City  P.i«i<en.;?>r  Agent, 

Cor.  Superior  and  We«t  3rd  St. 

Mirn— A   F..  FdmnnHs,  nP  A  :F,  nisen,  D  F.A 7  F.-f'.  Si  W. 

Minn.— Ja!«.  Mnney^^Oen.  PBw'r_A^..  D.S.S.  &  A.  Ily.,      Manhattan  Rldg. 


BrockvUle 

Buffalo  .  . . 

Calgary 

Chleag* 

Cincinnati 

Clereland  .. 

Detroit  ... 

Duluth  ... 

Edmonton.  .  .Alt\. — Cha«.    F.    Fyfe,    City    Tirku    Agent '.'.  .  Hn   Jaitper    Ave. 

Everett          .    Wa»h.— A.    P.    Winter.   Ticket  Agent ISIft    Hewitt   Av. 

Glaefow.  .Scotland — Thoe.  Ruaaeil.  Agent 120  St. Vincent  8« . 

Haliras N.  S.— J.   D.  Chipman.  City  Passenger  and  Frt.    Agt  .17  George  8t. 

Hamburg.  Germany — C.  F.  A.  Flugge,  Agent,  Alsterdamm  8;  Thoa.  Cook  A  Son, 

30  Alsterdamm 
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HanMltM  .. .    Oirr.-^.  Mrrrtman.  C.P.A.;  W.  J.  Onuit.  D.'  .A..  Cir.  King  *  Jamw  8to. 

"•^  •*••€ — !>•  W.  CnuJil.iek.  OnwfiU  TwIBo  A««r  i,  Chiua.  eir. 

IUmm  Oiy  .  .Mo.-Ed»»fil  Mrrrlwot.  TVJi.,  l.C.imrk.  frt.  .l«t..  til  SbridWy  Mda 
Uvarpoel    .       Ek,..— F.  W.  Fwiw.  Amnt Kuyal  Uv»r  HuiMinv.  IVr  livad 

....   E«o  —  {L'?^»""''"'»»«''l'»'>l  ''•«•>  A«t.      •U-'lAChHnmtCruati.W 

I  T.  J.  Hniitli.  U»ul.  frviiiht  Agrnt   4Uh1  07-«»  Kiu«  V>  iUimii,  8i   K  C. 

....   Okt.— W.  Kulum.  Cilv  PaM>ii«>-r  Awnt Il>t  Ihimia*  Hi. 

to*  Ait««lM  .  .C*L.— A.  A.   Potluuitiio.  Cienl.  Airt  ,  l'»ii«'r  l>«|>t.,    «»  ttuuth  H|>riu«8l. 
Matbouraa  .  .    Ai  «.— I'liiou  S.  ».  Co.  ij(  N»w  Xt^niHi  ( l.kl  i,  Thw.  Cw*  *  jjoa 
Mllwaukw    ...\Vi«.— p.  T.  Haiunm,  P    A.,  lUU  WiMKoiwio  Bt..    A.  O.  (I.    r^tuilri,  FA.. 

BU  .M*i««tic  MuiMing 

Mlaa«a|;oilt.  Minn.— It.  8.  KIw.inhy,  Agvnt  8o.i.|.inr 4iu  .NiiulM  A»». 

Moatraal   ..  .    .Ou..—  /  ^}  f  "'"rt^rt.  I.J  Am  Oi,   l>iM«'r  \«t Wi.i.!«.r  .-t  .StniiiA 

I  A.  L    UlMwir.  City  l>»Mi*uii<r  \»;,i    318  Hv  Jiu.if  Hi. 

N«iMa U.C—  llMtri-t  Piw>.«ii||Fr  Ar-nl. 

M v_i.  M  V.       /*•  **    ""'''•  KMUiri.  I'wwimw  Aicviii;    T.  F    Mwl<lrii,  r  P  A. 

N«w  Yofk    .  .  .  .  N.\  .—  .       „      „  4.V«  »ni.id«»y 

lintcrnatiunal  8k«t»n«  Car  Cu 'jsi    Ijiih    \«c 

NUtaraPalU    N.Y.-D    |.«»«     Prn,per.    Ilim-e 

OiMwa  .  .   .       ()\T.— Ci<H>nc(-    Dunran,    City    Pawnti-r    Acvnt 4J    Spitrk'i   jtl. 

ParU  .  Fhamce— Au«     Catoni.     AK.iit 1     |{„e    .s^riba 

Philadelphia.     I>».— F   W    Mui.iin«»..n,  Hen   A«t  .  I'mi«>  t).  pi  ,   nM-KU   rh.".ti.ut  fit. 

Pictiburf Pa.— C.  I,.  William.,,  (Jml.  A*rt.  I'uw'r  l)..pi .  Oliver  Hlilir..  1140  Suth  \>«. 

**•»"•"">* Me  — F    It    Biirri-it.  Ti.kM   \tt.  Mninr  f.-iit.  I{<t I'liiou  I)»pi. 

Poriland  .Ore.— F.  It.  Jobtiwm,  U  A  PI).,  U-'  Thinl  .Si ,  K.  1..  C«r.||.',  C    \   r  I) 

l-tw     C  ..rUii     H'.iH. 

0"«»>«' CiLT..— O.  J    P    M,x)rp,  City  Pawr  A«t.,    ItO  St.  ,l.,hn  St..  Cor  •    ;,  - 

Rotterdam      .  Hoi.. — John   Oltoii   A    Ztniu,    ^kciiU 

Sault  St«.  Marie.  Micii.— \V,  J.  Atrlii-ou,  C.P.A  .  iH   A^hinun  St.;  W.  i  .  ,  r.ui- 

Dpi 

St.  John N.n.— W.  n.  Hon«r.l,   D.P.A.,  8  Kinjf  St.;    W.  II.  C.   Mm 

4U   K.  .,     -' 

St.  Loula Mo— W.  M.  Porteoi*'.  F.  A. ,  R.x.in  428  Piorw  niil*  ,  T.  J   Hari.M.  ^ 

72.^  <  Hive  Si  . 

St.  Paul...    ..\tiN.v.— r,.  M   llarmicn.  City  Tirkil  \»ent.  Soo-I.lt.e 379  UoUrt  St. 

St.  Pctertburff.  Kiiwia— The  Nonli^ke  lliivhunuu 19  BoWmja  Koniii..hini.ja 

Sao  Pranclieo.  Cal.— G.  .\I.  Jacluoii,  (J.A.P.D.;  W.  W.  Smith Kl.-,  .\|  .rk.t  St. 

(Palttceil  t.;) 

Saskatoon    .  .Saii».— W.  E.  Lovelock.  City  Ticket  Agent 24 1  .>.,.,„i<l  Ave 

*«»"'« Wa»u.— E.  F.  IVnn,  (JAP  D.,  J.  W   Uriper.  O.A.F.D.  ...   713  .s.-.on.i  Ave. 

Sherbrooke .      Que  — E    M.  .SewHl.  City  PsMeiuier  Aifttit 8  Struthu.i.a  Hti. 

Spokane     .     .Waih,— T.  J   Wall,  Cieneral  .AkviiI  Pa^aenicer  Dept 14  Wall  St. 

Sydney    Aus.— Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  Sew  Zi-Hlai.'J  (l,t  ll 

Tacoma Wash— C.  H.  Naylor.  C.P.A  ;  O.  II.  H.-cker,  Freight  Xirent, 

11 1 J  P.»il  0  .Ave.,  Arctwle  Buihiins 

Toronto Ont  — {  J^'  9i  ^'".'^''''^P'"'?!'' ''T"""^*"' U.King.St  Hm,i 

\  W.  .MauKhan.  City  1  icket  .Agent In  King  St.  Ea«t 

Vaneouver  .  ..  .H  C— J.  Moe.  C.T.A..  434  Ha.AiDi»»  St ,  Cha».  .Millard.  Depot  T.  A. 

Viecoria B.C  — L.  U.  Chetham,  City  PiuMeniiet  Agiul 1 1U2  Uovernmenl St. 

Vienna  . .      Acbikia — 8.     Altnuui,     Aip;ut Karrntnerring,    7 

Waihington  .  .D.  C— A.  L.  Powell,  City  Paan'r  and  Frt.  Agent. 

Monil  HIdg.,  14th  St.  and  N.Y.  Ave. 

Winnipeg  .  ..  .iMA.N.— A.  G.  llicbardaon.  City  Paiwenger  Ageiil, 

Cor.  .Main  St.  and  Portage  Ave. 

Yokohama  .  .Japa.v— W.  T.  Pvne,  Manager  Trana-PadDc  line:  H.  T.  E.  W  iterem.  A^t., 

H.  W.  Baonir                         c.  B    FoarEa,  Wi,    Srirr                  "  """** 

General  |-a«enjjer  Agent.     General  Pa—enger  Agent,  General  PaaMuer  Agent 

Vanoouver.  B.  C                       Winnipeg.  Man.  Montreal,  qIm. 

J.  8.  DaNNia.                                ^.  R.  MclNwia.  Q.  E.  E    I'laHKB. 

AaaiKtant  lo  the  Preeident,  Freighi  Traffie  Manager,    >aaaen«er  Traffic  Manager. 

Calgary,   Alu.,                       Montreal,  Qu.-.,  Montreal,   Que., 

Caaadik.                              Canada.  danada 
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CANADUN   PACIFIC  RAILWAT 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY  COLONIZATION  DEPARTMENT 


Brsidra  thiafree  V  M.,^;.-r,  tup  following  publications  may  be  obtained 
pofitajtc  prepaid,  on  ij-plication  to  m  Company  at  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada : — 

*•  MANITOBA  i  OR  MIXED  I  \RMING  "—A  handbook  of  infor- 
mation rcgrirding  the  'rin'nrc  of  f-ianitoba,  thfi  oldest  settled  of  the 
prairie  provinces.  This  should  be  i'-  the  hands  of  every  person  who  con- 
templates settling  in  Western  Canada    FREE 

"  SASKATCHEWAN.  THE  GOLDEN  "—A  handbook  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Saskatchewan,  the  Rreat  wheat-growing  province  of 
Canada.  This  publication  is  well  illustrated  and  contaias  all  the  latest 
statistics  bearing  on  the  phenomenal  development  of  this  province.  .FREE 

•'  SUNNY  ALBERTA,"  a  folder,  profusely  illustrated,  dealing  with 
general  agricultural  conditions  in  Soutliern  and  Central  Alberta,  and  the 
famoUH  Bow  River  Valley.  Treats  on  Sojl,  Chmale  Combination  Farms, 
Canadian  Irrigation  Laws,  tl  i'  Production  of  Cere.als,  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 
Stock  Rai.sing,  and  giving  useful  hints  to  those  who  desire  to  farm  either 
on  the  irrijiated  or  non-irrigated  lands  of  the  Company. 

*•  IRRIGATION  FARMING  "—Diversified  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  irrigation  projects  rest.  This  book 
gives  the  business  ;ispect  of  the  industry  in  the  Irrigation  Blofk,  and 
shows  that  upon  its  rich  alfalfa  meadows  live-stock  feeding  and  dairying 
lead  to  certain  success.  F.very  up-to-date  farmer  nowadays  is  a  i^tockman, 
and  this  book  will  appeal  to  that  class FREE 

"SETTLER'S  GUIDE  "— .\  text  book,  useful  to  any  farmer,  giving 
valuable  information  ir.  regard  to  farn)ing  practice  upon  irrigated  and  non- 
irrigated  lands  in  northerly  latitudes.'  This  work  was  compiled  for  the 
Companv  at  great  expense  both  with  regard  to  time  and  money.  FIVE 
CENTS.' 

"  PICTURESQUE  BOW  RIVER  VALLEY  "—A  splendid  album 
of  views,  measuring  10  x  12  inches,  bound  with  heavy  silk  cord,  and  in  every 
respect  a  work  of  art,  and  an  interesting  souvenir  of  Southern  .\lberta. 
These  twenty-four  views  bring  the  varied  beauties  and  possibilities  of  the 
great  Province  of  Alberta  and  the  Irrigation  Block  witliin  the  range  of  your 
vision ONE     DOLLAR 

PASSENGER     DEPARTMENT 

TOURIST  PUBLICATIONS.— In  addition  to  the  above  booklets 
which  deal  more  particularly  with  the  agricultural  resources  of  Western 
Canada,  the  following  publicatrons  of  special  interest  to  tourists  may  be 
obtained:  Challenge  of  the  Mountains;  Fishing  and  Shooting;  French  and 
Pickerel  River;  Cdacier  Booklet;  Great  Lakes  Folder;  Hotel  System; 
Highway  to  the  Orient;  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses;  Home  from  Cali- 


St.  Andrews  by  the  Sea;  St.  Andrews'  Inn;  Tourist  Car  Folder;  Welfare 
Work.    Applications  for  the  above  publications  should  be  directed  to: 
The  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Man., 

or  Montreal,  Que.,  or  67  Charing  Croaa, 
Londan,  Eng. 
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WESTERN  CANADA 

MMITNI,  MJEITI,  SISUTNCVil  Ml  MIT  IF  IMTISI  dUilU, 

•HowiNO  •wriM  or  iano  •urvcv  and  uncs  op  thk 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
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WESTERN  CANADA 

MMITOIA.  MJERTt.  SiSMTNEWII  III  PMT  IF  IIITISI CIUIIIA, 

SHO*  fG  SVSTlli  or  UkHO  SURVCV  MIO  UNK«  Of  TMB 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


let  lour  Canadian  Home 

from   the 

Canadian  Pacific 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  Irrig.ble  Ftrmi,  in  the  Bow 
iver  Valley  and  other  Sections  or  SUNNY  SOUTH- 
RN  ALBERTA,  are  not  only  Faiming  propositions  of 

great  merit   but  also  are   Investments   that  will   constantly 

grow  in  value. 

[lERIGABLB  LAND  fROM  125  to  175  PBR  ACRE 
TEN  IBARS  IN  WHICH  TO  PAT. 

Write  for  our   Handbook  of  Information   regarding 
rigation   Farming.       It  will   tell    you   of  the   wonderful 
pportunities  for    Mixed    Farming  on    Land    where   you 
l"Pty  for  Rain  instead  of  Praying  for  it."  Address— 

|J.  «.  DBQUS.  AM.imm,  s.  A.  Pi«m«.  c««4-i  P«ific  E-lw.y. 

dbparhubnt  of  naujral  rssodrgb& 

CALQAil  ALBEKTA. 
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